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PREFACE, 


“Wo trast that Mr. Modi will some day collect his 
numerous essays into » volume; they are worthy of 
preservation.” * 

{Rar, Dr. L. O, Onsartolli, Professor, Gt, Bede's College, Manchester (now 
Bishop of Sandford), in the ‘Babylonian and Oriental Record,” Vol, VID, 
No. 8 p, 72, April 1896] 

The Anthropological Society of Bombay, has finished this 
year its twenty-fifth year. It has proposed to celebrate that 
3 occasion—its Silver Jabilee—by issuing an extra number 
under the title of “Silver Jubilee Memorial Number,” which 
Thaye the pleasure to edit as its Honorary Secrttary. My 
humble contribution in that Memorial Namber has taken 
’ the form of a paper, giving “A Short History of the Anthro- 

pological Society of Bombay.” Asa preface to this volame, 
. I think, I cannot do better than quote here, what I have 
said in the introduction to that paper : 





. 


“Tam gid, that the pleasant duty of presenting before tho 
Society, on this auspicious occasion of its Silver Jubilee—its 
completion of a period of 25 yoars,—a short history of its 
work, has fallen to me. I have been connected with the 
Society, in various ways,—as its ordinary member, a member 
| ite council, one of its Vice-Presidents, its contributor and 

; ts Secretary and Treasurcr,—well-nigh since its vory begin~ 
ning, being elected » membor at its fourth ordinary General 
Mecting, held on 28th July 1886, During its existeace of 
25 years, I have acted for more than 10 yoars as its Secretary. 
Kis I was, at first, appointed on 27th April 1898 taact for Dr, 
Gerson da Cunha, during his temporary absonco in Murope, 
and then, on his sad death, as the pormanent Honorary 
Booretary af the mecting of llth Joly 1900. * p " 

7 ts 
e . 





will 

I was asked to join the Society by. my esteemed friend, the 
¢ late Mr, Kharshedji Rustomji Cama, to whom Llooked as a guru. 
I remember, with very great pleasure, the numerous pleasant 
evenings 1 have passed at the moetings of the Socioty, in the 
pleasant intellectual company of some of its members, while 
reading my papers or hearing those of othors, Of all the 
+ Séoretaries who have served the Society, my period of service 
+ has been the longest. In the list of the numerous contribu- 
«tors to its journal, so far as mere nambers go, I stand second, 
having contributed $8 papers, Our learned contributor, 
. Mr. Sarat Chandra Mitra, whom our cx-President Mr. 8, M, 
Edwardes, has, in one of his presidential addresses, very 
properly: called ‘our most faithful contributor,’ stands 
first, having contributed 45 popors. Itis only as regards 
. quantity that I speak with some pleasure, and not as regards 
the quality of the papors, whorcin, I know, I am oxcellod 
by many. But this mach I can say with confidence, that- 
I have tried my best to do justice to the subjects I have 

handled, 

J bog to oxpross my heartfelt thanks to all the mombers 
of the Society for the sympathy, courtesy and co-operation 
they have so kindly extended to mo in my work. I beg to 
remember with special thanks, the names of Mr. Kharshedji 
Rustamji Cama, Dr, Jobn Pollen, Mr, James MacDonald, 
Mr. S. M. Edwardes, and Mr. R. E. Enthoven, C.1.0., 
under whose Prosidentships I had to do my duty as 
Honorary Secretary, As we all know, the Secretaries of 
Societies like gurs, have often to consult the Presidents. I ex- 
press thy obligation to these gentlemen, not only for-the will- 

+ ingness and promptness with which they have always advised 
me, ‘but for the example, which they haye set before me, 
of doing a’work, whenever undertaken, with thoroughness 
and pleasare. 

4 Journal ofdie Anthropological Socicty, Yok, VILI, Ng lip. 2 
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Lowe a good deal of the pleasure of the last 25 yeara of my 
life to this Society. Not only have I enjoyed pleasure at its 
meetings, but have enjoyed it outside. With, what I may 
call, the anthropological training which I have received at 
its meotings, the sphere of my studies and of my sympathies 
has been enlarged. Ienjoy my morning walks, whenover I 
happen to go ont of Bombay on holidays or otherwise, better 
than before. The sight of peculiar custome, manners, and 
things draws me, and the spirit of inquisitiveness im- 
Dibed in the Society, makes me enjoy a talk with, and the 
company of, people of all classes. Even in Bombay, familiar 
sights of the observation of familiar castoms and manners do 
not bore me, but set my mind thinking. For example, tako 
the marringe coremonies of the Parseos. Though my atten- 
dance at the marriage gatherings is very froquont, the cere- 
monies and customs obserred, though #0 often seen, aro not 
without giving me tho pleasure of somo pleasant anthropo- 
logical thoughts. 

Thus, being connected with tho Society in varions ways, 
and being benefited by that connection in many ways, it bas 
given me very greab pleasare to be actively associated with 
the celebration of its Silver Jubileo, and to present to it, a short 
paper on the history of ita work, 

Beforo I present the history, there is one pleasant duty, 
which, with'the permission of the President and members, I 
propose to perform, Rev. Dr. L. O. Casartelli, a well-known 
learned Irinian scholar, who was, at one timo, the Professor 
of Oriental Languages ab St. Bede's College, Manchester, and 
who now ocoupies the honoured position of the Bishop of 
Salford, had, in one of his short reviews of one of my litorary” 
productions, in the Babylonian and Oriental Record of April 
1806,! said: “We trast that Mr. Modi will some day collect 
his numorous essays into a volame; thoy aré worthy of preser- 


me 2 Vol, VILL, No. 8, pe 72, 
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vation. Those words had encouraged mo to collect, in a 
volume, entitled “ Asiatic Papers,” papers read before the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. That volume 
was published on the occasion of the celebration of the Centenary 
of that Society in 1905. I have saidin the preface of that 
volume: “In this volume, I collect, as recommended by 

. Dr. Casartelli, those of my papers that have been read before 
the Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, leaving the publi- 
cation of the papers before the Anthropological and other 
Societies for some other occasion,” Thanks to God, I 
have found that occasion now, when we celebrate the Silver 
Tubilea of this Society. I beg to prosent to the Society, 
through its learned President, a copy of this volume, entitled 
“ Anthropological Papers,” in which, following tho precedent 
of my “ Asiatic Papers,” I have collected almost all the papers 
read before this Society, and which I have taken the liberty 
to dedicate “‘To the President and Members of the Anthropo- 
logical Socioty of Bombay’ ”. 


Of all the papers read before the Anthropological Society 
of Bombay, during tho last 25 years, two* have been omitted 
irom this yolame, because, being of a more general interest, 
they have beon, ore this, published separately, one of them 
having passed through a second odition. One has been omit- 
tod as having beon read after the period of the completion of 
25 years, Of the thirty papers, published in this volume, 
eighteen are on strictly Parsee subjects, four on, what may 
be called, semi-Parsee subjects and eight on mixed miscel- 
laneous-subjects of Indian intorest. 


- I heg to offer my best thanks to my learned friend, 
Mr. Bomanjoe Nassorwanjeo Dhihar for kindly proparing an 
Index for this Volume. 





“9 “Tho Fanogal Ceremonies of the Parsoos: Thelr Origin and Explana- 
tion” and (8) Marriage Customs among the Parsees ; ther camparivon 
with similar custome of other nations,’* - 
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I have begun this Preface with a quotation from Rev. Dr. 
Casartelli’s encoursging remarks. I will end with o quota- ~ 
tion from a recent letter of the samo learned scholar, who has 
still been continuing his encouragement ond has, off and on, 
been speaking appreciatively of my humble literary 
productions—and I may be pardoned for doing #0, because to 
® stadent who has passed a groat part of his lifein study, 
nothing is more encouraging and inspiring than the kind 
recognition and appreciation of his humble work by eminent 
brother-stadents, working in the same line of study. The 
learned bishop says + 


“T have to thank you also sincerely for copies of so many 
of your own most interesting and suggestive essays, I oan 
oaly express my admiration at the breadth of your erudition 
and your untiring literary activity. I hope you may ‘bo spared 
many years for the benefit of learning.” 


Tre Srupy, 
Osaxiti, Anpusnt, JIVANJI JAMSHEDJI MODI. 
Blt December, 1911. ‘ 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL PAPERS. ‘ 


OMENS AMONG THE PARSEES.* 


Read on 27th April 1887. Presidont—Dr. J. GeRson DA CUNIFA. 

Or tho omens believed in by the Parsees, some seem to be « 
common to other native communities of Bombay, and some are » 
peculiarly their own. Wo will first speak of good omens. 

Goon Omens. 

When a man leaves bis hoase on an important business, or 
when he sets ont on a journey, it is a very good omen if he 
meets @ woman with a pot full of water either at thathreshold ot 
his house or in the strect. The man sometimes throws a coin 
into that pot to mark his appreciation of the good omen. 
Sometimes, it is intentionally contrived by » female momber of 
the family, that the man should be so met, but the thing is so 


“managed as to present tho appearance of being accidental and 


unintentional. On the contrary, it is a very bad omen if “the 
man meets a woman with an empty pot, Since the introduc- 
tion of Vebar water into Bombay, there is very little room 
for this omen, because the sight of Parsee women going to the 
pablic well and returning with water pots on their heads is 
very rare, Bat it may still be geen in many Parsee centres in 
Gajariit, 

It is considered a very good omen on leavipg home to see a 
aweeper with his basket on his head. 

It is a good omen if man comes across some fish while 
going out on an important business. Fish is the best and 
most excellent present that one can send to a friond or relative 
for good lack on festive ovcasions, such as birthdays, betro- 
thals, sod-merriages, . 
® Journal of tho Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. 3, 1,0, 5, pp, 289-95 

° 
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It iss good omen to meet » corpse on the rond, buta bad 
omen to see the fire that is sometimes carried with the corpse. 
I should attribute the latter to the fact, that tho Parsees con- 
sider it unlawfal to burn o corpse. 

It is a good omen if a serpent passes on one’s right hand, 
whan he goes out on an important business. It is a bad omen 
if it passes by his left side. 

It is a very good omen if a serpont passes over one’s body 
when asleep. 

It is a good omen to meet a washermon with a bundle of 
clean clothes, bat if is a bad omen to meat him with his 
bundle of dirty clothes. 

It isa good omen to moot a gardoner or any othor person 
with flowors or fruits in hie hands, 

It is a good omen to seo a pot af toddy when going ont on 
an important business. 

When two or more persons aro discussing important 
business, tho striking of a clock, or the ringing of a bell, or 
the fring ofa gun, is considered to be a vary good omon for 
the success of that business, It is usual in such a case, when 
the clock strikes, or the bell rings, or the gun fires, for 
somebody to call out “ Hokam t& Sihebno,” ie, “1t is the 
order of the Almighty,” meaning theroby that tho suo- 
cess of the scheme is destined by God, Whon two or 
more porsons ore discnssing o domestic affuir, or any 
other subject that is the ocanso of disagreement among 
them, the striking of a clock, or the ringing of a bell, or tho 
firing of'a gun is takon by the party Who is thon spoaking 
or stating his case, as an additional proof of the truth of his 
statement. He exclaims in the midst of his speech, “ Hak 
nim te SAhebnu,” é., “Drath is tho name of the Almighty,” 
meaning thereby that God, who is the source of all trath, 
stipports his statement, . 

Whon a man sets ont on a jonrney or voyage, it is a good 
ompn, if, when he has just be the houso, somobedy calls ont 


a ° ° 
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to him to “turn and look back.” If he turns and looks back 
towards the house or towards the speaker, it is a good omen, 
indicating that he will return safe and sound. If one does not 
turn nud look back when called upon to do so, he is uncon- 
seiously made to do so by a dear relative on the pretence of 
having something important to comraunicate. 


Bap Omnws. 


Ifa cat crosses one’s way when ho is leaving his house for 
businoss, it is a bad omen portonding failure. In such a case 
tho man tarns back a few steps, waits for a minute or two, 
and thon proceeds to his business. 

A sneoze isa bad omen. Ifa porson sneezes when another 
is ‘on tho point of leaving his house fur basinesy, the lattor 
postpones his departure for a minuto or two. Sometimes hw 
changes his shoes from ouc foot to another to avert the evil 
iniluence of tho bad omen. Somotimes he tekes off his turban 
and thon pats it on aguin aftor u few wecouds. By takiag off 
his turbun he makes ono believe thut bo has postponed his 
doparture, Ifa peraon sneexes twice, the omen is not thought 
to bo so bad, because the second sneoze is supposed to 
counteract the ovil influence of the first. In the case of 
a conversation on an impottant business, a sneezo is a bad 
omen, portending failuro. If it is a female who sneezes, the 
omen is very bad and the failure certain; bat if it isa male 
they consolo themselves by saying, “ Ob, nover mind, it is the 
sneezing of a malo.” 

Tho breaking of a chundolicr or a globo at £ family’ rejoic~ 
ing is a bud omen, portending some evil. . 

‘Che breaking of glass baugles generally portends evil, but 

_ ib isa very bad omen indeed if the thing happens “early in the 
morning or of sunset, or ub new moon or gn good and festive 
occasions, Among the Parsvos, the absonce pf glass bangles 
shows, time the womau is a widow. A woman’s glass bangles 
aro-broken on the death of her busland geuerally by a widow. 


. 4 . 
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Therefore the breaking of bangles is supposed to portond 
some evil to the husband, 

‘The socidoutal falling off of a turban from a ruck is consi- 
dorod an ovil omen, portonding somo ovil to the owner of that 
turban, On such an occurrence, some lady calls out “ Long 
lifg to the turban,” wishing thereby long life to the owner of 


, the turban, 


The whining of a dog especially at midnight, is on evil 
omen portending some misfortune. The peculiar noise 
which a dog makes by shaking his ears and stretching his 
limbs is a very bad omen, portonding failure of business 
then undertaken. 

The cawing of a crow portends good as well as ovil. If the 
cawing makes a peculiar noise which they call a “ bharyo-avij,” 
ie., “a fall noise,” it portends good. Such s noise is also 
considered to foretell the arrival of a guest or the receipt of a 
letter from o relative in some distant country, If a good event 
occurs after the peculiar cawing which portends good, thoy 
present some sweets to a crow. Another peculiar kind of 
caving, especially that of the “kigri,” iv., the female crow 
portends some evil, A crow making such a pecoliar noise is 
generally driven away with a Temark, “Go away, bring some 
good news,” 

‘The sight of an ow! is @ vory bad omen, but that of a bird 
called “kikaryo koomir” ( A917 s912 the crow-pheasant, 
Contropus mawimus) isa very good omen. It is a very rare 
bird. Ifa man 1 happens to seo it, he is to meet with success 
in all bis undertakings for a your or more, I remember that 
three years ago, when I was on the outskirts of Sarat with’ » 
large party, somobody cried out “ kikaryo koomir, kikaryo 
koomir.” Ail eyes were suddenly turned in different direc- 
tions to catch a glimpse of the bird. It was seen by a fow 
when it went offin another direction. There was a general 
stoppage. The cart-drivers and all the’ passengers got out 
of, the carriages and went in the direction of thg bird, whioh 

, . 
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fortunately for thom was soon a little disiance off, sitting on 
tho turf. All looked at it to their full sutisfaction, Thoy 
wore told that that year would be a lucky one for them. An 
old Parseo Indy was specially wuxious to show the bird to 
her son, who was ill und wus ordered out of Bombay for a 
change, She took the sight of this auspicious bird to be, a 
very good omen for the speedy recovery of her son, 

A shoe lying inverted is a bad omen, portending quarrel in 
the family. No sooner one sves a shoo so lying, he at once 
pats it in the proper position, 

While on the subject of an omen portending quarrel, I may 
mention hero, that the giving of a pinch of salt into the hand 
of another is also supposed to portend a quarrel. In order 
to avert that expected quarrel, aftor giving the salg required, 
you mast pinch the ober man on the hand, If tho salt bo 
passed to another man in a salt-cellar or a spoon it does not 
portend any quarrel. 

The following, though it does not come strictly under the 
head of omens, can be mentioned hero in connection with the 
subject :— 

Auspicious days. —'Puesdays aud Fridays are gonerally unaus- 
picious deys. Many persons would not begin a» important work 
or start on a distant journey on those days. They are generally 
avoided for marriago, botrothal, and other happy occasions. 

Auspicious sitle.—Tho Kast isthe most auspicious side. When 
o dress is presented toa bride on marriage occasions, she is 
made to stand with her face to the East, When « new set of 
clothes i ig put on a child on its birthdays or on other fostive 
days, it ix mude to sit or stand with its faco to the Bust. , 

Auspicious fuot-—Tho right foot is the wuspigious “toot. 
When the bride first ontors her husbund’s house, she does 80 
with the right foot, Women, who carry suitsof clothes to the 
honses of brides or bridegrooms, do the same, + . 

Auspigfous language.—Women are always carefal to use 
what they call, ¢ auspicious language.” In order to Yo so, they 
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spoak exactly tho contrary of what they mean, For example, 
if you wore to ask from a lady a few rapees and if she hus 


+ none to spare, she would not directly tell you “I have nono 


to spare” but she would say quite the contrary,"( +121 IR 

ati wai B,) ie, “I have too many.” She thinks it inuus- 

picions to say that she is without money, ‘lo say so in so 

many words would be an ill omon, portonding poverty in 
* fatare. 

In the same way, when the members of a largo family have 
goue out of the house, if the old Indy who remains at home 
wishos to say that “the house looks empty,’ owing to the 
absence of the other members of the family, would not say so 
directly, bat in quite a contrary form of expression. She 
would say (42 mJ a1] ai5iB), “the house looks very fall.” 
Sho thiuks it ivauspicious to use the former oxpression. She 
is afraid, lest a mere expression of that statement be the fore- 
ranner of the death of members of the family, 

Their auxiety to use auspicious language is manifested by 
many a Parsee mother, wife, or sister when she is speaking 
of the iliness of her son, husband or brother. For example; 
a mother, who has a son named Jivanji, would not say, in case 
of his illness, ‘My son Jivanji is ill.” She would transfer 
tho illness to herself and say, “My Jivanji’s mother is il.’ 
She would think it inauspicious to speak of her son's illness 
in his owd name, and would therefore like to transfer it to 
hersolf. Many a wife or sister genorally uses u similar ex- 
prowsion. ‘Uhey also goucrally use an expression wishing for 
a transference df tho illness to Hemuelves, “4yA4]A yA UL 
Ay,” io, “Cast it (illness) off and give it to mu,” is a 
common uxpression before the sick bed of a.dear relative. 

Again, another form of expression is also used in « similar 
case. For example, a mother who wishes to spoak of her 
von Jivanji’s illness, would say, “My son Jivunji’s onemy 
is il” i is 
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A PRRSTAN COFFIN SAID TO BE 3,000 YEARS OLD, SENT TO ‘s 
YHE MUSEUM OF THR ANTITROPOLOGICAL SOOIRTY 
OF BOMBAY, By Mn, MALCOLM, OF BUSHIRE,* 


Read on 29th Auguat 1388, President.—Dr. W. Dymock. 

‘Ta subject of my paper this evoning is the Persian coffin, 
kindly sent to our Musenm by Mr. Joseph Malcolm, of 
Rushiro, through Mr. C.J. Michael, of Bombay. I beg to 
snhmit to the Society a few observations, showing that there 
was an old religious custom among the ancient Persians, the 
ancestors of the present Parsees, to make small structures of 
this kind for the pressrvation of the bones of the dead. 

‘Lhe coffin is made of a kind of stone resembling our Pore- 
bunder stone. It is made out of a single piece of stone, and is 
covered by a lid ofthe same material. The lid also is made out 
ofasingle slab. The coffin is 28 inches in length, 14 inchés 
in breadth, and 10 inches in depth. The rim is about an inch 
in thickness. It has four holes, cach about a quarter of an inch 
in diameter, on its four sides, just at the upper cdge, The lid 
also has four corresponding holes, Mr. Malcolm thinks that 
these holes were intonded for motallic fasteners, which have, of 
course, rusted away,and which fastened the lid with the coffin, 
Tho stono of the coffin bears evident marks of the mason’s 
tools to make it smooth. . . e 

The coffin contains haman bones in different states of 
decomposition, At my request, the skull was kiodly submitted 
by our Secretary to medical examination, but, on accéunt of its 

* insufficient contoor, nothing could be made ont of it. The 
bones ave only of one individual. From the size of the bones, « 
a learned ,medical member of our Society thinks, that they 
belong to 4 grown-up man of about sixty. . 

* Journal of flo Anthropological Bocley, Vol, I, No, 7, pp, 426-41, 
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Mr. Maloolm, while forwarding this coffin, writes from 
Bushire ;—~ 
“ The box contains a small earthen coffin ( with lid), which 
again contains human bones. The coffin was dug ap from our 
grounds here, and is said to be about 3,000 years old, and to 
belong to the old Fire-worshippers, before they hada Tower of 
” Silence. Some of the Persian phrenologists have pronounced 
the remains to belong to the Mongolians, but others assert 
that they are the bones of old Persians before the conquest 
of Persia,” © 
I wrote to Mr. Malcolm on the 27th of June 1888 soliciting 
information on the following points :-— Ic 
(1) The average size of these coffins. Z 
(2) Ofrcomstances, showing, whether the coflins were z 
actually buried, or whother they were merely 
“buried by the fall of honses i in which they were 


. placed. F 
(3) How many feet ander ground they were generally : 
e found ? : 
(4) What werothe materials of which they were generally 
found to be made 


(5) Was the lid nailed with the coffin? and 
(6) What wore the holes in the sides for ? 

In reply to these inquiries, Mr. Malcolm in a letter dated 
Shirnz, Sth August 1888, which came to hand just in time Inst , 
week, writes as follows :-— 

Tho saidecoffin was accidentally foand in a vault about 
5 or 6 fect below the surface of the ground, at a place called 
Reshire, amoug others deposited there, ant covered with’ the 
débris of parts of the vault that had fallen in from the effects b 
of rain. The said vault is about 7 miles from the town of j 

« Bushire, and the grounds surrounding it are covered with t 
mounds, whicharo manifestly the ruins of what mast once have 
been buildings, The particular vault itself was. onder a 
*mound, and the removal of which for agricultural purposes 

. “ 
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led to the discovery of the said coffin, and this mound 

like all the others must have been the wreck of an edifice * 
built upon that depository of coffins, There is no donbt, 
considering the limited space in the coffin, that it was 
aftor the exposure of the doad to carrion birds that its bare 
bones were disjointed aud entombed in the manner in which 
they wore found, for otherwise the space in the coffin would | 
not have been sufficient for the purpose. About three miles 
from the site of the vault, and in a southorly direction, in the 
part of the country called Bakhtiar, there is a small plein 
within two or three feet of the surface of which thero were 
found, some forty-five years ago, and may still be found, barrel- 
shaped coffins of baked earth, containing also haman relics 
stowed away in the same fashion as these ig the stone 
coffins, and the two sorts of repositories may be said to be 
of equal size and capacity, though far different in shape, 
Tho barrel-like coffins, which are termed jars, are of two 
equal parts, being divided in the middle breadthwise, and 
evidently joined together by metallic fasteners, which have, of 
course, rusted awny, but tho holes on the rims of each Half, 
evidently intended as holds for the fasteners, bear evidence 
to this explanation. The same explanation may apply to 
similar holes on the sides of the stone coffin and its lid. One 
peculiarity of the jar coffins consists in there being in each of 
them a handfal of tho seeds of a plant, called in Persian, 
“ Hioola,” bat I cannot now recall its botanical name. 
The plant generally grows jn the grave-yards in Persia, and 
the seeds on accoant of their almost imperfshable * quality 
mhy have some connection with that ancient custom of, 
thoir being buried with the dead, About forty years ago, not 
far from the site where the jar coffins were found, and on an 
elevated ground, was to be seen a large heap of bleached 
liaman bones. These at one time in remote antiquity must have 


~ formed thd contents of a repository of bones attached to a 


Tower of Silegce, Very likely thes» bones still exis: on the 
‘ 2 Ge 
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. spot, though in a more decayed condition, I say “likely,” 
because my father, who used to visit the place forty-five years 
ago, has not been there since. I may obgerve, that the stones, 
of which the Tower and the repository were built, must have 
been carried away, as in the case of those of other buildings, 
by the natives for the construction of thsir houses in the vil- 
lages which now exist in these parts. The jar coffins mnst have 

_, been buried deeper than they now appear to be, The shallow- 
ness may be accounted for by conturics of rain washing away 
the earth above them. I may mention that the plain in several 
parts of which these coffins are found must have been the site 
of a large city, as one would infer from tho large quantities of 
stones lying strewn about, the larger pieces having been taken 
away for building purposes, A fort with a broad ditch on three 
sides of it,—the rest being protected by its contiguity to tho 
sea,and which goes by the name of Kéala-e-Bahamanes, that is 
Bahaman’s fort, must have been the citadel of that city. This 
is the fort which was occupied by a warlike tribe called 
Tangastoonees during the war of 1857, who offered the only 
resistance to the British troops on their march to the town of 
Bashire, and which was mentioned in the war despatches as 
Reshire Fort,—the name being derived from that of a village 
noar it, but of comparatively a modern date,’ 

As far as I know, this is the first timo that Bombay has 
received a stone coffin of this kind from Persin, But the 
barrel-shaped coffins, spoken about by Mr. Malcolm in his 
letter, were formerly received in Bombay. Our learned Vice- 
Prosident, Mr, K.R. Cama, , says in his Zarthoshti Abhyis (i,0, 
Zoroastrian Studies), that he had heard it said, that Sir John 
Malcolm, the well-known author of the History of Persia, had 
brought with him from Persia, a jar of this kind, which had 
some inscriptions on it, and had showed it to the late loarned 
Disturs Moola Feroze aud Edaljeo Sanjana, On in - 
from the successors of these learned Dasturs, I find 
notps have bten left of the decipherment, if any, of rare 

. . 
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+ inscriptions. It appears that such coffins are found in differents 
parts of Persia, Sir Henry Layard says; “ The Dervish told 
me that some years before, when the rains had washed away 
the soil near the tomb, some coffins had been uncovered 
containing human bones, which on being exposed to the air 
had crambled to dust,”' 

Tho stone coffins seem to be very rare, because Sir John 
Malcolm speaks only of the ‘jar’ coffins in his History of Persim 
(Vol. I, Appendix p. 498, note). He says “ Many vases fall 
of human bones have been recently discovered. Several were 
dag oat of a mound near Abasheher whou I was residing there, 
and I was told that vases of the same kind were found in 
difforent parts of Persia, Those, which I saw, were of a size 
that could not have contained the body of ‘a fall grown 
person, but as the skeletons were complete, the flesh had 
evidently either been cut or eaten off.” 

Bat, before the time of Sir John Malcolm, two jar-shaped 
coffins were for the first time sent to Bombay in the year 1818 
by Mr. Brace from Bushire. It is exactly 75 years ago, ou the 6th 
of July 1818, thats paper was read on these jars, by Mr. William 
Erskine, before the then existing Literary Society of Bombay, 
the parent of the present Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. This paper is published in the first volame of the 
“ Transactions of the Literary Socicty, Bombay,” (1819,) under 
the heading “ Observations on Two Sepulchral Urns found in 
Boshire in Persia.” Mr. Bruce, while forwarding these urns to 
Mr, William Erskive ssid: “ As I know yow are fond of the 
aatients and their works, I presume you will have no objection 
to examine somo of their remains; I therefore have sent you 
two boxes, each containing an urn with the bones of human 
body. This mode of burial must be very antient and pfior 
to Zoroaster, as I fancy his followers have not altergd their 
mode tp this day. The Mabomedans, .we know, noygr have. 
I have-aot touched them, but send thom just;in the ay 

* Sir H, Layfrd's Teweile fe Seslans, de, Vol, 11, p. 298, 
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I found them in the ground, The spot from which they were’ 


taken contained five urns, ono a small ono, for an infant 
I suppose, being one family, as this is the way in which they 
are generally found. They were interred in a straight line, 
lying cast and west, the small end to the east. I have exam- 
ined a great number of these urns, but never met with any 


"that contained coins; I hope you may be more fortunate, as it 


would lead to a Knowledge of the time when this custom pre- 
vailed.” In a subsequent letter, in answer to some inquiries 
made by Mr, Erskine, Mr. Bruce added: ‘In regard to the 
urns, all, that [ have yet heard of, havo been found in a fiat 
country, excepling a few that wero met with in a mound 
about twelve miles from this. They are generally in numbers 
of six, eight; ten, twelve, and so forth, lying in a direct line 
east and west, and are always near rains where habitations 
have been formerly; indeed, I met with a number once in a 
space or compound which was surrounded by buildings half 
standing.” Lt is important to note here tho description of the 
jar coffins as given by Mr, Erskine, 

“The urns are both made of a well-baked coarse-grained sandy 
olay, having a tendency to break off in scales, the whole very 
much resembling freestone. They are oblong, rudely cylindri- 
cal in the middlo, one end contracting and torminating in 
a circular opening like the mouth of a jar with a rim thickor 
than the rest of tho vessel, whilo the other end also contrucis, 
but rans out terminating in a thinnish prolonged point. The 
urns are about ¢hree fect iri length, and the widest two feet 
nine inches at its groatest girth, and in thickness varying froin 
‘halfon inch to three-tonths of an inch, The circular opening 
is in both about throe inches three-tenths in diamoter, and was 
filled up with a bitof bakedclay. When tho boxes were opened 
one of the urns had divided into two parts, the other into three 
as represented i in’ the drawing.' The surface of boththe vessels, 

* Vide Traxamctions of the Literary Bocloty, Bombay, va. Lp, 191, for for 
tie drawing. 
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porticularly towards the opening, is slightly marked with 
circular rings, similar to those observable on vessels turned on 
the potter’s wheel. On opening the urns, they were found to 
be completely filled with a very fine reddish heavy sand, not 
lying loose but collected into coherent masses, which contained 
the bones; a slight odoriferoas perfame, somewhat resembling 
spirit of aniseed, was emitted on breaking these masses, The 
bones lay.in them, withont any kind of ordor,—a skull, a log- 
bone, and the joints of a finger, occupying the same lamp ; 
many of them were broken and must have been in the 


‘same state whon put into the urn. Thore was no appear- 


ance of flesh on any of them nor in the urn; they were 
very white and rather friable, and have not crumljed down, 
though now opened and exposed to tho air upwards of a 
twelvemonth, They have no appearance of having ever been 
exposed to fire, All the bones wero huddled together with- 
out distinction, cach bone being however separated from the 
other by the cohering sand. In the jaw-bones, the teeth were, 
to appearance in good preservation, but friable like the bones’; 
the inside of both the urns was incrusted with a thin black 
bituminous substance which beras when exposed to flame.” 

Now, this coffin before us, is not a ooffin in the sense in 
which we generally undorstand it, i.0., a caso ia which a dead 
human body is inclosed for burial, Ovo may suppose from tho 
smallness of tho size that it is the coffin of an infant, but it is 
not 80, because modical opinion says that the bones som to bo 
those of an adult of sixty. 

Now, the most important question is, to what nation or com- 
munity this and similar other coffins belong? Agreeing with 
Mr, William Erskine, we may safely say, “that they could not 
belong to Mahomedans, who do not seom ever.to have deviated 
from their original customs,as to use urns or any other devico * 
for preservirfg the body after life has forsaken it. ‘Tho 
form of (ie urgs (mach more resembling the mummies of, 
Egypt than tfic fing forms of Greek and Roman tasto,) as 
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well as the uncalcined state of the bones, take away all pro- 
bability that they could belong to traders or settlers of Greece 
or Rome: nor does the mode of sepultare in question appear to 
have been adopted by tho Armenians, or any other sect of 
Christians."” 

* Wo are told by Prof. Geigor, on the authority of Justin, that 
the ancient Parthians oxposed their dead to birds of prey, and 
then buried the bones after the flesh was eaten off. But we 
do not know whether they made receptacles for the bones like 
that which we have before us, or simply buried the bones. 

It is very probable that,as generally belioved in Porsia, these 
coffins belonged to the original occupants of the land, the 
ancient Zoroastrian Persians, tho ancestors of the present 
Parseos, * But have we any grounds to say, that the ancient 
Persians had among them any custom of preserving tho bones. 
of the dead? Yes, we have. ‘This coffin is what the old Parseo 
books call an “astodin” or ossuary, é,¢., a receptacle for bones 
It is the relic of a very old custom which is well-nigh obsolete 
among tho Parsecs of India as among their few co-religionists 
in Persia. A remnant of this custom is observed in a quite 
difforont way in the constraction of their present Towers 
of Silence, It is a castom which has its origin in one 
of the commandments of the Vendidad, a hook of the Avosta 
Scriptures of the Parseos. 

Now what was this custom? The custom, as described in the 
Vendidad, was this, that the body of a dead person was exposed 
on the top of @ hill to the full rays of the sun and to birds of 
prey. The birds ate away tho flesh, but the bones were 
preservod uninjured by fastening tho dead body. After a 
certain thne, probably a year, the bones, which had by this 
time become perfectly dry and free from avy impurity that 
could be a source of danger to the health of the living, were 
collected and placed in a receptacle, specially prepaed for tho 
purpose, pf stone, mortar or clay, or, in case of extremre poverty, 

‘of coarse cloth. This receptacle was knowhes an Astodin, 
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i.e, 6n ossuary woyse (lit., a keeper of bones, from yee sifey 
Los. Freos. P. wlytiel ic., bone and =» to keop,) 
The coffin sent by Mr. Malcolm is a stone astodin of this 

kind. 

This old religions custom of preserving the bones in. 
separate receptacle had its origin in tho following passage of 

tho Vendidad (VI. 49—51), 


Nagerade — Gylar ang Ome Caeeres cyudwae haem 
thee abuts ee sapmdegy ang 3feg ah soaks pay dSe 
athe) steae cymee  daves abejttey Bre me ciymstey maSag 
ero kee pace Auer wpoitlabarusiem —euilyd Arey 
sages SHO ayewuansec ome jane afer -tevseedanl 
wees lKney wy “Sh anypcimre Same = nye red sSieho 
cternr sidebars — eephed syiftlaynme rotheemame — aymnsraghog 
savedeegy ope wt yoo anode 

Ditare gadthanim astvaitinim ashiam! kva narim iristanim 
azdebish barima? Ahura Mazda kva vidathima. Aat mraot 
Aburd Mazdlo azdinem hé adhiit kerenact upairi spinom 
upsiri raozem npairi vebrkem auaiwi-varentish upairi nadmét 
apd yat viirynyho, yéai'tavin aét¢ mazdayagua yéni asinashva 
yéai vichichichaéshva yézi tutukhshva yézi adit tavin adte 
mazdayagna kha-stairish kha-barosish raochig siwi-varena 
hvare-daregya bé zomé paiti nidaithita. 

“Q holy Creator of the material. world! whero shallewo 
carry the bonesof the dend? O Ahura Mazda! whore shall 
we place them? 

“Then Ahura Mazda answered: One nmust prepare an 
edifice for it above the reach of a dog, above the reach of a 
fox, above: the reach of a wolf, inaccessible to rain water 
from above, .+ . 


. 
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“Tf the Mazdayagnans can afford it (they may place the 
bones) in an astodin of stone, or ia that of mortar, or in that 
ofan ioferior material. If the Mazdayagaans cannot afford 
to do so, they may place them on their beddings and expose 
thom on the earth to the rays of the san,” 

-Phis custom is thus onjoined in the Dadistan-i-dini, a 
Pahlavi book. (Question XVII.) 


ee ee ee - 
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toms a aye bd yg oe poles Deeb dy ape 


weidS; pyr aved > 284 v0 reno 2 oy Ad 4 20 
ad) words wig vee fro =) nee i awed ve speed 
2 yo $y wee ones 45 vores ipor  adyted Mor 
nee or mmayte mom sheiede oe ge # 4yse) foot 
. separ ©) aay Ne 
Yak pite yashtmante yahunet odin znk ast Aidibt bard val 
astodin, man min bam aoitun madam dashtch va min askaf 
istet vad pavan hich finind varia val nasi Je viret avas maya 
léld aobash la istet avas nam lala aobash Ia yababunet avash 
kalba va rubah aobash vazruntan Ia shiyand. Awash roshoih 
‘yal matan rie shule patash karde istet idennend azir dasto- 
barih gofte istet zak astodin aeto karde min ayok sagi vo 
avash,nehumbe min ayok sagi surakhomand tashite pasakbtan 
avas pairiman pavan kaspa va gach ambirididan. 
Pranslation.—“ When the body is eaten away, the bones 
should be properly carried to an astodiin(i..e, a bone receptacle), 
which should be go elevated from the ground and be so (nade) 
with a roof (or s cover) that the rain shall in no way fall over 
* the dead substunce,and that water shall not remain overit from 
above, and that not a drop shall fallover it from above,and that 


_ ea dog or a fox shall not have an. access to it, and holes be made 
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into it for the admission of light. It is fartherenjoined on this 
point that the astodiin shall be prepared of a single’ stone and 
its cover (or lid) be made of a single well-prepared perforated 
stone, and that it be sot with stone and mortar all round.” 

When we refer to old Greek historians we find allusions to 
this custom of the double process of exposing the body ahd 
preserving the bones, though tho custom is not perfectly under- 
stood by the writers. First of all, wo find Herodotus, the 
father of history, saying that tho dead bodies of the anciont 
Persians were, after their flesh being eaten off, covered with 
wax, and thon buried in the ground, Strabo alludes to this 
custom when be says that “ their mode of burial is to smear the 
bodies over with wax and then to inter them. The Magi are 
not buried, but the birds are allowed to devour then.” Burial 
in the strictest sense of the word was prohibited among the 
ancient Persiaas as among the present Parsees. So, it appears 
that these authors rofer to the caxtom of placing the astodins 
or bone-recepiacles in vaults as found by Mr. Malcolm. 

There is ono thing more in the statements of Herodotus apd 
Strabo which isnot corroborated by any Parsee book. It isthat 
the skeleton,after its flesh being eaten away, was covered with 
wax. Tho main idea seems to be that of preserving the bones, 
and therefore it is possible that some Persians covered the bones 
with wax, which could keep off the action of air or water and 
preserve them longer. But this castom is not alluded to in any 
old Parsec book, though it is specially mentioned that care 
should be taken that no water should fall oyer the bones. 
Instead of wax, we find from the letter of Mr. Maleolm, that 
some jar-shaped receptacles contained the seeds of a plant 
called “ Hioola.” It is possible that these seeds have, like wax, 
the property of preserving the bones from destruction. From 
Mr. William Erskine’s description of the vases sent to him 
in 1818, we Jearn that the bones therein were “covered with a* 
kind of reddish send. From all this, it appears that the wax, 
or the seeds, ge the sand were intended to protect Fret bones 
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from the action of sir or rain, the main iden being that of tho 
” preservation of bones. 

Thus we see that there was a custom in old Persia of presery- 
ing the bones in astodins which were placed under vanlts in 
Aotached buildings. The ancient Persian rains near Persepolis, 
known as the tomb of Oyrns, are the rnins of the edifice that 
contained the nstodin of king Cyrns. It appears from the 
construction of this edifice, as described by Chardin, Niebuhr, 
Sir Robert Keer Porter and other eminent travellers, and from 
‘Mr. Bruce's letter to Mr. William Erskine, that rich families 
had their own family vaults in which the astodins of the 
deceased members of the family were placed together. The 
tombs in the Kaale-i-Rustam (Rustam’s castle) on the banks 
of the Karun, referred to by Sir Henry Layard,’ and those 
at Shiraz, referred to by Sir John Macdonald Kinneir® and 
Lientenant Selby,* are the family astodins of this kind. 

For those who could not afford to have a separate family 
vault, there were common vaults near the city, Everybody 
who could afford had a separate astodin of his own of stone, 
mortar, clay orcoarsecloth, but the poorest of the people had a 
common receptacle in which their bones were placed together. 
Mr. K. R. Cama says in his ‘Zarthoshti Abhyas,’ that he had 
hoard it said by a Zoroastrian Persian that the latter had seen 
in Persia large pits on tops of mountains covered with largo 
stone slabs that contained human bones. ‘This is corroborated 
by what Mr. Malcolm says, in his second letter, of the exist- 
ence ef s large heap of haman boneson an elevated place. It is 
also corroborated by Sir H. Layard, who says: “About 7 wiles 

- feom the junction of the Karan with tho river of Dizfal, on the 
right bank of the former, are the remains of a town of no great 
extent, belonging to the Sassanian epoch, The mounds aro 








¥ Journal of tia Royal Geographical Society, Vol. 26 pp. 61, 82. 
Travels in Susiann, &o, Vol, IT, pp. 25,287. 
2 Geograghical Memoir of the Permian Rmplra, p. ®, - 
«3 Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, Vol, 14, )4226, 
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etrown with pottery and glass, and I discovered a well filled 
with human bones.” 

‘This is then an evidence of a common astodin for the poor. 
The following statement of Herodotas seems to me to be a 
similar evidence for the common astodins. While speaking 
of tho battle-field of Plats, he says that many years after the 
battle, the Platwans “made discovery of the following : the 
flesh having all fallen away from the bodies of the dead and 
the bones having been gathered together into ono place, the 
Platwans found a skoll withont a seam, &c,” 

Now why were the bones preserved in the ‘Astodins't 
Why was it thought necessary to collect and preserve the 
bones? They were preserved for the time of the resurrection. 
‘The doctrine of the resurrection is an old Persian belief. We 
find the following passage in the Zamyid Yasht (p. 89). 
eevstenye ae ctyegeldley caraeuyubes pemoieos peter 
ceeagreugtlos cergrentle Se gue ceaeld paneitly gare beeduo 
0 cldaped— band SeRQED  seONNID CET yreHnE segs 
spades wordt Seog paleay yeeein eae apa gaye 

rayne megan ctyguld 

Yat upanghachat sacshyantam verethnijancum uta anyioz 
chit hakbayd, yut kerenuvit frashem abém azaréshintem 
auoréshintem alrithyantem. apuyantem yavaéjim yavatsim 
vasb khshathrem yat irista paiti uschishtin just jay6 amore- 
kbtish dathaiti frashem vasni anghush.” 

Pranslation—* That splendour will attach itself to thg suc- 
cessful Sacshyant and to his companions when he sball make the 
world fresh, undecaying, imperishuble, freo from patrefaction 
and corruption, ever liviog, ever improving, powerful, when the 


. 


dead shall rise again, immortality shall be the lot of the living," 


and the desife for freshness shall bo allotted to the world.” 


* Sir H, Layanl's ron Kbocistan, Jourual vt the Boya! ‘Googenpbient 
Soutety, Vol. 16, f. La u 
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Tt appears from this passage, that one Sacshyant will briug 
about the resurrection of the world, and shall make the dead 
vise again. How will he make the dead rise again? He will 
make them rise again from their bones (ast), which are 
preserved in the astodin. 

For this reason he is called ‘* Astvat-oreta” in the Avesta, 
We find the following passage in the Farvardin yast. (129) :— 
wot we gue Same eeypld Shaye soomerleegeneae 
Sm ee | lh 
adene opmearme cieyenese qo ceed ada aguypban 
Honrgpndepenman — tenayeean xo bee aoa wdiegenene 

erro 
 Astvat eretalé ashaond fravashim yazamaidé, 

YO anghst saoshyiius verethraja niima astvat eretaschs nilma 
avatha saoshyaus yatha vispem abim astvautem sivayat, avatha 
astvat-eretO yatha ustvio hin ushtanavio astvat-ithyéjanghem 
paitishtit.’” 

“ Woe honour the fravashi of the holy Astvat-ereta, who is by 
name the victorious Saoshyant and by name Astvat-oreta. (He 
is by name) Saoshyaut (iz. the Beneficent), because he will 
do good to the whole material world; Astvat-oreta (i¢., he 
who makes the possessors of bones rise up), because he will 
raise the dead corporeal (lit. bony) creatures in the state of the 
living corporeal creatures.” 

. Wo find from this passage, that the Saoshyant, who will 
bring*about the resurrection is alsocalled Astvat-ereta, because 
he will raist the dead again from their bones. This oxplains 
then the origin of the custom of preserving the bones in the 
astodius or bone-receptucles, They were preserved, because 
they will be useful iu future, at the time of theeregarrection 
whou the Suoshyant will make the dead rise Crees their 
Bones. 
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: Apart from the quostion, whether the astodins were 
buried or merely placed on the ground in subterranean vaults, 
it seems quite clear, that they had some connection with the 
ground. A mystical passage in the Bundehesh (XXX. 6) 
accounts for this connection. It is there said, that at tho 
time of the resurrection, whon the dead will be made to fise 
again, their bones will be claimed from the ourth, where they 
have becu reduced to the state of dust, their blood from water, * 
their hair from trees, und their life from fire. The passage 
is as follows :—- 
6 Me 6 we 0S Fs wee 498 Oe F poy Sno 


sour vebre sprog ne rma “oH ane £ 
“Pavan gak hangin amin mind-i-jamik ast vd min maya 
khin, min drvar mdi min dtash khaya cheginshin pavean 
bundeheshnih padiraft kbihad” (Josti., p. 72) ie. “At that 
time (of resurrection ) will be demanded bones from the 
spirit of the eurth, blood from water, hair from plants, and life 
from fire, as they were accopted by them in the creation.” + 
Now, their remains one question to be cousidered ; and that 
is about the antiquity of this coffin. Mr. Malcolm says, it 
is said to bo about 4,000 years old and to belong to the old 
fire worshippers bofore they had u “Tower of Silence.’ Mr. 
Bruce, while sending his urns seventy-five yeurs ago said: 
“This form of barial mast be very sncient and prior to 
Zoroaster, as I funcy his followers have not altered their mode 
to this day.” Mr. William Erskine says that,as the custom 
of constructing the modern Towers of Silence, in which the . 
central well serves as a common receptacle for the bones, 
comes down from the time of Zorvaster, these ooftins must 
belong to times anterior to or just after Zoroaster. These 
Eoropean writers have como to this conclusion, because they, 
have not ,bufore them the writiugs of the old books to guide 
them. Tho pussage in the Vendidad roferring to the preserva- 
tion of bouce “is uot properly uaderstoud, evou by many 
. 
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European translators. Dr. Geigor, of Germany, seems to buve 
properly understood it. Well, then, when we take into con- 
sideration, that the Vendidad was written, if not in the time of 
Zoroaster, at least after him, batnot at all before him, we como 
to the conclasion that this custom of preserving the bones 
alsé prevailed after Zoroaster. The Pahlavi book Dadistin-i- 
Dini, which, as wo saw, speaks of this custom of preserving 
the bones in an astodin, is a much later book. When it makes 
mention of this custom, it ssems thatthe custom was prevalent 
at the later time also. From tho consideration of these facts, 
we sce that the custom was not altogether obsolete witil & 
long time after Zoroaster. Thus, we cannot positively say 
that these coffins wust be 3,000 years old, or that they must 
belong to aii age anterior to Zoroaster. It is possible, that 
they may be 3,000 years old, or 2,000 years old, but we cannot 
positively determive their antiquity ; bat, at least, this much is 
certain, that they belong to # period anterier lo the Maho- 
medan Conquest.t 

f We learn from the Journal of the Authropologteal Boctety, Vol. 7, p. 12, 


that two ancient ossunry vages wore sont, to the Mnseum from Busserah iu 
1880, 
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A FEW. SUPERSTITIONS COMMON TO 
EUROPE AND INDIA* 
Read on 30th April, 1890. President—Ma. Jrvanst JAMSHEOI1 
Mont, B.a. 

There is no nation in the world, that has not, at one time or 
another, entertained a belief in superstitions of one kind or 
another. All ages and all nations present a fow instaaces of * 
men, of whom a writer of the 17th century says :— 

“Bor worthlees matters some are wouirous sad, 
Whom if I call not vaine I must term mad. 
If that thelr nosos bleed some certain drops, 
And then againe upon the suddaine stop 5 
Or if the bileeding fowl we call a Jay, 
A Squirrel or a Hare, but cross their way, * 
Or If the salt fall towards them at table, 
Or any soch Ike saperntitions bable, 
‘Tholr mirth ja spoiled because they hold ét trua, 
‘That somo mischance mast theroupor cnsae, 


This paper has for its object, the consideration of few super- 
stitions common to Europe, and India. During my regent 
tour in Europe, and especially during my comparatively long 
stay in Paris, I came to observe, that there were many saper- 
stitions, which were common to the East and to the West, and 
which had for their origin a common cause. d 

The first class of common superstitions, I wish tospeak ahout, 
are those that have some relation with involuntary motions or 
tremors of some part or other of the body, such as sneezing,an 
involuntary tremor in the ear, nose, cheeks, pnd fect, and in 
partionlar spots on the body. 

‘Sneezing is ono of the acts of man to which suporstitions no-* 
tions have been attached from very old times. There seems to 
bea very general custom both in Europe and India to bless 
people when they sneeze. It is a custom spoken of by ancient 
authors, and is so old, thateven an ancient writer, like Aristotle, * 
seems to"be ignorant of its origin. It is said, that in the time 
3 ean Ya Re 
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“of Gregory the Great, an epidemic provailed in Italy, which 
carried off thousands. A similar epidemic is reported to have 
prevailed in the whole of Europe in the middle of the 14th 
Century. The complaint began with an aitack of sneezing, just 
as it was the case with inflnenza this year. Thousands were 
killed by that dire disease. An attack of sneezing was a sure 
precursor of the complaint. In timesof these epidemics, when 

“ aman began to sneeze, his frionds and relations close by, know- 
ing that the man was attacked by the diseasc, immediately 
wished him healtb, and said some words to that effect, This 
seems to be the orign of the custom of blessing a man when 
sneezing. On such occasions it is not unusual to hear “ Gud 
hjlep” (i.c,, may God help you) in Sweden, “ Gesundheit ” 
(f2, health) in Germany, and “A vons souhnits (i2., good 
wishes to you) in France. Ino hotelat Vienna, whero [ stayed, 
on my sneezing, the porter bowed before me, and said somo 
words. On enquiry Llearut that he didso ont of conrtesy and 
wished me good health. They say, that atone time, Eoglishmen 
algo said something to wish good health to the man sneezing, 
but it is now considered rude to noticea sneeze, simply because 
it reminds one of the past times of the plagne. The Turks 
are reported to say on such occasions “ Maschalla” (i.0., may 
God be with you), and the Greeks “ Kalli Ejin” (ie, good 
health). Coming to the farther Bast, it is common among the 
Arabs to say *U! Ss, Yarahamakallih (i.e, God be merciful 
with you). It is agual to hear a Parsee lady say on such an 
occasion 2942 or 29% (i.e., may you live long). Sometimes 

~ the good wishes are expressed in rhythmical lines a3 these. 
For éxample, if it is a child, Jamshedji by name, that is sneos- 
ing, the mother wonld say “ai eratlegs sath, 4299 aL 
Aad” (i2., My Jamshedji will live long, und the tailor will 
~ prepare suits of clothes for bim ). 
‘Thus, we see that the origin of the custom of blessing a man 
on sneezing was the anxietyon the part of thenearest relations 
‘and friends to wish -bealth fo the man _nffeoted with plague. 
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The custom then extended to ordinary sneezing. Bat the 
blessing did not remain restricted to the wishing of good health 
alone, but was extended to other good wishes, sach as that 
expressed by a Parsee mother in the above lincs. Once, Iheard 
my hostess, at Paris, a good old lady, thus accost her son on 
sneezing, “ Dix mille livres de rentes” (i.¢,, may your anneal 
income be 10,000 livres). Again, superstitions notions of 
good or bad omen are associated with sneezing in differont 
nations. Dryden alludes to it when he says— 
“To there Capid eneeroi sloud, 


And every Incky omon sent before, 
To weet the landing on the Rpattan ahore,”” 


Milton ullades fo the same belief when he says'in his Paradise 


Lost— 
“I heard tho rack Sis 
An earth and sky would mingle ; bat 
‘Thene Mawes, though mortals fear them, 
As dangorous to the pillar’d frame of Heaven 
Are to the main as wholossme as a sneeze 
To man's univorso, nat soon are gone,” 


“In India also a sneeze generally portends good or evil. A 


sneeze, just when a man is on the pointof leaving the house for 
an important business, is a bad omen. . To avert the evil con- 
sequence the man generally waitsfor a minute or two, and then 
starts again for bis business. Among some classes of Hindus, 
a sneeze by one of the opposite sex is generally understood to 
portend some good. For example, if it is » male who is think- 
ing of some important affair, the sneeze of a female portends 


. success, but that of a male, failare. If it is a female who is 


occupied by such a thought, the sneeze of a mafo portends suc- 
cess, and that of a female, failure. 

Next to sneezing, there are other particluar involuntary. 
motions in the different parts of the body, which prosnge, both 
in Indin aud in Europe, different consequences. In Europe, tho 
itehing of the nose generally predicts the arrival of stranger.” 
In France, I learnt that the tingling of the earora peculisr 
sonsation in it,* indicated that the person so affected hen Tog 

. . 


. 
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membered or talked about by another person. If that was the 
case with the rightear, they talked well of him: if with the left, 
ill. In Austria, such an involuntary motion in the ear, predicted 
the arrival of a letterfrom a frieud. The burning inthecheeks 
nlao indicated differunt tokens. In India, this indication is 
shown by an involuntary biting of ons’s tongue between his 
teath. If the biting was on the left part of the mouth, he was 
remembered by s friend for some good; if in the right part, for 
some evil. Again, an involontary movement of the eyelids 
predicted good or bad consequences. If the movement was 


with the left eye, it predicted something good; if with the right,” 


it portended a quarrel with somebody, ora mishap. To avoid 
such calamity, the porson so affected rubbed his shoo over that 

. eye seven tims. 'The relation of the namber 7 with this invo- 
lantary sensation in thoeye reminds me of another superstition. 
{t is genorally believed that if a man gets a small pustule 
(4 is¥ef\) over the edge of his oyelid, he is to expect seven of 
that kind one after another. To avert that attack, the person 
se affected must go at the dead of night to the house of a man 
who has married more than one wife, and knock at his door 
when he isasleep. ‘he itching on the soles of the feet also 
indicates different consequences. Aguin, particular spots on the 
body of a child, called qe, predict whether the child will 
turn out fortunate or unfortunate. 

2. The second class of superstitions common to both coun- 
tries is the custom of taking omens from the flight of birds. 
This eustom is a5 old as the time of Herodotus, who said that 
the ancient Persians took their omens from birds. The words, 
which different languages possess for “ good omen,” show, how 
far this custom was, and is prevalent in many nations, ancient 
and modern, The root of our Eaglish word “auspices” (avis 

_& bird) refers to the ancient Roman oustom of taking the 
auspicium or inspection of birds before undertaking an im- 
portant business, The Gujerati word for auspices, viz, 4214, 
sagan), which is the same as the Sansorit word wEy (shakun) 


* 











means a bird. So, 'y4,0 (murgwa), the Persian word for * 
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* qlso means a bird. yb (Taér), the Arabic word for omen, also 
omen, also comes from ~5« (murg), which means bird. 
‘Thus the word “auspices ” in Buglish, y44 in Gojarati, wet 
in Sauscrit, + or @,2 in Arabic, and 154,« in Persinn, all tend 
to show, that at onetime, the Roroans, the ancioot Hindus, the 
Arabs, and the Persians took their omens from the movements 
of birds. In France, the andden entrance of a stray bird into 
one’s house, of even the striking of a birdagainst a closed glass * 
window or door with 4 view to enter into the house, is cou- 
sidered a very good omen, portendnig a goodevent, In Vienna, 
‘the proprietor of the hotel at which I stayed, would not let the 
birds, which wade their nests on the different parts of his 
building, be driven away, though they worea great puisance to 
: him and to his castomers, because ho took their presence in his 
house tu be full of omens, and was atraid of a bad eventif those 
auspicious birds were driven away. I was told at Strassbourg, 
that somo of the houses near the Monument Kleber were 
regularly visited overy year, at the end of Febraary or in the 
beginning of March, by a species of birds, called the stork, tliat 
built their nests there, and that the house-owners considered 
their presence to be full of good omen, and did not drive them 
away though thoy committed a great nuisance. In some parts 
of England, the screeching of the owl and the croaking of the 
raven predict a calamity, It is unlucky to see a single magpie 
but lucky to see two, which denote a merry occasion ; three, 
signify a safe und sound journey; four, promise some good 
news; and five, predict a good company. In India, birds play 
® prominent part in telling omens. I have already spoken of + 
some of these in my paper on “Omens among tho Parsess.”* 
Just as the custom of blessing a man when be sneezes 
had a common origin, 20 there seems to be a common origin 
for the custom of portending evil or good results from the 
sight of dirds. The origin is the migratory nature of many 
. . 
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species of birds. ‘Lhe flight of birds portends the change of 
seasons, just as it ix illustrated in the proverb, “One swallow 
does not make a summer.” In could countries, the return of a 
particalar kind of bird in the end of February or beginning of 
March is a forerunner of the sotting in of spring, which after 
a dreary winter is welcomed with all kinds of rejoicings and 
feasts. In such countries, thesight of those birdsis considered 
very auspicious, In Strassbourg, I was told that the return of 
the storks was hailed with delight as a messenger of the 
approach of the pleasant days of spring, Thos a certain class 
of birds, whose arrival indicated a change of seasons, began 
to be considered birds of good omen, 

Again, the featares of birds and their voice, whether good 
or had, determined in many cases their fitness for serving ax 
good or bad omene. For exumple, the ugly owl is everywhere 
considered a bird full of bad omun. I remember the peuce of 
mind of even an English headmaster of a High School being 
disturbed at the sight of au owl on the roof of his school. Ho 
did not rest till he made it leave his premises by means of 
sténes, A sweet singing nightingale is always welcome as a 
bird of good omen. 

Ihave already spoken of the omen taken from the crow in 
my paper on “ Omens among the Parsees.” I will here quote 
the following few lines which I heard a Hindu woman speak 
toa crow 
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ame «Oh ctow! oh crow ! {I will give thee), golden rings on 


the feot,« ball preyared of curd and rice, a piece of silken cloth 

to cover thy loins, and pickles in thy mouth.” A ,Pecaliar 

noise made by a crow is supposed to indicate the arrjval of a 

dgur relation or at least of a letter from him. Whon they hear 
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a crow make that peculiar noise, they promige him all theabove 
good things (viz., ornaments, a suit of clothes, and aa excellent 
meal), if his prediction turn out true. In cuso if does turn 
ont to be true, they fuliil their promiee minus the costly part of 
it—that is to say, they give him some sweets toeat, but neither 
the promised ornaments nor the suit of clothes. It is believed, 
that when the promised meal is spread before the crows on 
the roof of the house or on an open place, all the crows gather 
yound it, but do not fall upon it until the particular crow to 
whom the promise was made comes to the spot and begins to 
partuke of the repast. 

8. The third class of superstitions common to the two 
conntries is that which is connected with the movement of 
certain animals. Iu some parts of England, a sow crossing the 
way of a person, when he is going ont on an importaut busi- 
ness, indicates disappointwent, but not so, if the sow is accom- 
panied by her litter of pigs. In Sweden, a cat crossing one’s 
way indicates a bad omen. To avert it they say on such an 
occasion, “Toi! toi! trollen till markes,” i. ¢., “ Pooh, pooh, 
may the evil spirit see it.” In France, a black cat especially 
is very anlucky. In India, also, a cat crossing one’s way when 
he starts for an important affair portends failure. To avert 
the évil, the man waits for a minate or two, or turns back a 
step or two, or takes off his shoes aad, after a short time, puts 
them on again. All this is to indicate, that be had given up 
the work on mesting with « bad omen, and had started it 
again. In Burope, as in India, the howliugof a dog is 
believed to presage death of a near friend or relative. 

4. In both countries, salt hus several superstitions attaghed 


to it. In Europe, if salt, when being rewoved from,the cellar, 


falls on the table, it is an evil omen portending quarrel in the 
family. In India, they do not like to pass* salt from hand 
to hand, ss jt is" believed to portend some Quarrel. They 
generally dhand it over. in a plate. . 1f they do pass it from 
hand to band, oe a pinches the 


a 
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hand of the receiver to avert the quarrel or to end it in a 
pinch. The Grecks have a similar superstition about the 
soup. They donot pass it from hand to bund. 

In India, salt is considered very auspicious on u joyous occa- 
sion. Ihave begun many a‘ birthday of my boyhood with 
eating a few yrains of salt, tho first thing in the morniug. To 
eat a few grains of salt on your birthday before partaking of 
any other food portends a good omen, indicating, that duriog 
the wholeof the ensuing year you will always be sure of getting 
your {ls Yel (nimak roti, ie., salt and bread) or livelihood. 
It is with this idea of good omen that many a Parsee lady 
ulways pots in a little salt in the tiffin basket of her relatives 
who go vut on a long journey. 

J was told thut it is with a similar idea that in Northern 
Europe iuny families, whan they leave their summer resi- 
dences for their homes, take cure to place behind them « piece 
of bread and salt. It is considered » good owen to do vo, uy 
indicating that they will all return safe and sound to take 
their meals ayain at the house next seasun. 

5. The next class of superstitions, common to the two 
countries, consists of those superstitions which aim at averting, 
the influence of an evil eye. 

In India, if a sick person were to go beforu a healthy ove'und 
w taik of his illness, tho latter would mutter some words like 
this, aid ctisy, /c., “let it be there and there,” meaning there- 
hy that the illness cowplained of may not go to him. In Italy, 
the opposite party gently and imperceptibly taps from below, 
thetable at which he may be sitting at the time, in order to keep 

* off the complaint from him. In Italy, ay in India, some people 
carry umulpts to ward off evil. On occasions like the above, 
if the person is not at the table, and so notin a position to 


"tap the table, he imperceptibly points his amulet to the person 


‘complaining about his illness to indicate, “May his illness 

remain to him and not come tome.” In case the man bears 

w amulet"he points with his two fingers thus vy to the 
a 
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speaker, thus wishing the illness to be repelled from 
himself. 

In Greece, when they express their liking or affection for a 
child that is plamp, well-formed, and healthy, after doing so, 
they spit on the ground to avert the influence, if any, of their 
evil eye drawn to the child by its beauty. In India, a mother 
makes 8 black mark on the face of her child after dressing it 
to divert the danger of an evil eye to the black spot. Some- 
times, « mother, on hearing a man speak of the healthiness or 
plumpness of the child, snys to the speaker, 14121 YL ay *Q*Al, 
a. ¢., look to your fect. This isto avert the evil eye of the 
speaker from the child to his own feet. At Constantinople, I 
saw the house of a Greek bearing an old flag on a pole; somo 
houses bear an old shoo. This is to avort the evileeye of pas- 
sera by. In India, it is not unusual to seo old shoes placed on a 
pole in fields with a good crop. Thisis done with the same object. 
Ifa fruit tree bears good and excellent frnit, it is not cousi- 
dered good to point to that fruit with one’s forefinger. 1f 
that be done, the tree will catch the evil eyeof the person,and 
the frnit will get rotten, or the tree will lose its fruit-bearing 
capacity. One most point to the fruit not with his forefinger, 
but with the middle part of his thamb. 

It is with a view to avert the influence of an evil and mali- 
cious eye from the happiness and pleasure of the newly-married 
couple that old shoes are sapposed to be thrown upon them in 
England. In some parts of England, it is Incky to throw an 
old shoe after a person going out on an importat errand.‘ In 
Turkey, when a sailor happens to leave a ship’ for good, some 
one from the rest of the crew throws after him an old xhoo, ore 
sny other old worn-out thing with a view, that if he had an 
evil eye, he might bear it with him, or passs it over upon the 
shoe and not let it remain with them. . 

In Rassia, iron isconsidered to possess the property of avert 
ing an efil eye. When they suppose the evil eyeof a person.to 
be coming towards them, they immediately hold their keys jn 

. . 
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their hands. If they havo no keys with-them, they look for 


anything made of iron, and go and sit upon it or tonch it to 


avert the danger. 


In India,on iron nail issupposed to have this eect. Persons 
afraid of such an evil eyo put ina corner of their house a 
particular nail for this elfect. An old horse-shoe is sometimes 
met with on the very threshold of Indian houses. It is to 
frighten away an ovil eye or a ghost. Many Indian mothers 
spat very small iron knives round the necks of their pet children 
to avert an evileye. It is not unusnal to see below the cot of 
Indies in accouchément .a knife anda lemon. The metallic 
knif is believed to withstand the influence of an evil eye upon 
the blessed condition of the mother and the new-born child, 
To be the blessed mother of 2 child is considered so much a 
blessing and a meritorions deed intho East, and to romain barren 
is considered so great a curse that from the very tine of con- 
caption every possiblecaro is taken, as well for her health as for 
her being out of the way of drawing an evil cye on her blessed 
condition. In her state of pregnancy, if an eclipse were to 
happen, the husband is not allowed during the period of the 
colipse to hold a knife in his hand or to mend his pen. If he 
were to do s0, either intentionally or unknowingly, the child 
that would be born would also bear # natural cut or mark on 
somo part of the body. With thesame idea of averting an evil 
eye by means of iron, it is not unusual to find a small knife or 
a nail or @ scissors attached to the cradle of a child. 
6. Among other miscellaneous superstitions common to 
the two countries we fiud the following :—In Europe, Friday 
~ is considered an inauspicious day for andertaking or begin- 
ning a new, work. 1t is because Christ was cracified on that 
inauspicious day. In India also, Friday is generally inans- 
picious, It is breanse Venus (442), from which the day 
‘yan (Friday) takes its name, is an inauspicious star, A 
man under ¢ the inflaence of that star is generally unlgcky. In 
Europe, many take the number 19 ag an inauspicious number 
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at the table, because Christ was arrested after the last supper 
at which there were 12 apostles with him, and they formed the 
‘number 18, In India, an odd namber is auspicious and an even 
number inauspicious, Brides or bridegrooms are generally 
presented with an odd number of rupees, as 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, bat 
rarely with 4, 6, 8, &c. The reason seoms to be that the dead 
bodies are always carried by an even number of corpse-bearors. 
It is especially forbidden among the Parszes that the corpse be 
carried by an odd numbor of corpse-bearors. 

In Darope,to hunters, the coming of an old woman from the 
opposite direction isa bad omen, indicating want of good 

In India, it is a widow that indicates a bad omen 
while starting for any important business. 

In Evrope, the breaking of a mirror portends ® great mishap 
to the person to whom it belonged, In India, the sudden 
breaking not only of « mirror, but a chandelier or any other 
such glass work, especially on @ merry occasion like marriage 
or birthday, is very unlucky. 

In Barope, a loaf lying inverted portends an accident to « 
friond at sea, In India, it is a shoe lying inverted that 
portends quarrel, 


THE PERSIAN MAR.NAMEH 
OR, 
THE BOOK FOR TAKING OMENS FROM SNAKES.# 


Read on 30th November 1892. 
President—Surceon-Masor G. Waters. 

Tax custom of taking omens from snakes seems to be 
very ancient, The people of antiquity associated with tke snake 
various peculiar ideas. Some held it in great veneration and 
made it a symbol of Divine wisdom ; othors considerated it to 
bea symbol of deceit and cruelty. Those who held it in 
veneration considered it to be “ the most spirit-like of all the 
reptiles.” Others who did not so hold it in veneration, con- 
sidered it to be the symbol of the power of evil. Again, some 
hold it be an emblem of eternity; others to be that of 
fickleness and treachery. For example, the Sesha Naga of het 
ancient Hindas, under its name of “ Ananta” i.e., the endless, 
was a symbol of eternity. Those who considered it to be “ the 
most spirit-like of all the reptiles,” compared tho earth with it, 
saying that,as the serpent cast off its old skin and appeared in 
ayouthful state, so the eatth, after the resurrection, is expected 
to sppear in a rejuvinated state+ The ancient Assyrians 
had made the serpent an emblem over their military flags from 
4 similar view of veneration, and it is said that the Persian 
king Oyras had imitated that emblem over his flag from the 
Assyrians? 

Froa Herodotus we learn that the sudden appearance of 
large number of snakes in a district was considered to be fall 
ofomens. In the reign of the Lydian king Crossus, “all the 
sqburbs of Sardis were found to swarm with snakes, on the 
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appearance of which the horses left feeding in the pasture 
grounds, and flocked to the suburbs to eat them. The king, 


who witnessed the onusual sight, regarded it very rightly asa 


prodigy. He,therefore, instantly sent messengers to the sooth- 
sayers of Telmessus to consult them apon the matter. His 
messengors reached the city, and obtained from the Telmessians 
an explanation of what the prodigy portended, but fate did not 
allow them to inform their lord; for ere they entered Sardis 
on their return, Crosus was a prisoner. What tho Telmessians ~ 
had declared was, that Croesus mast look for the entry of an 
army of foreign invaders into his coantry, and that, when they 
came, they would subdue the native inhabitants, since the 
snake, snid they, is a child of earth, and the horse a warrior 
and a foreigner,”* 

According to the samo authority, in ancient Thebes, some 
serpents were regarded as sacred. When they died, they were 
buried in the temple of Jupiter, the god to whom they were 
sacred.2 

The idea of attaching sacreducss to snakes as to other animals 
seems to have originated from the fact that, though injurious to 
mankind to a certain extent, they did a good service to those 
who believed in their sacredness in some way, For example, 
we learn from Herodotus,? that the ancient Egyptians held 
the bird Ibis sacred, becanse it destroyed the winged snakes 
which made their entrance from Arabia into Bgypt regularly 
with the commencoment of the spring. Then the asp, a species 
of venomous snake, was in its turn held sacred at some 
places, because it destroyed rats and other vermin that worked 
havoc in the fields, Sir George Rawlinson says that the asp 
or Naia was the emblem of the goddess Ranno, and was 
chosen to preside over gardens on account of its habit of 
destroying rats and other vermins. Altarseand offerings were 

SS 

2 Rawitniton'’s Herodotus, Book L., hap. 78, 
* Thid Book 11, Chap. 74. : 
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placed before it, as before dragons, in Etraria and Rome. 
+ «In hieroglyphies it sigaified ‘goddess ;” it was uttached 
to the Leail-dresses of godsand kings, anda circle of these 
snakes composed the “‘asp-formed crowns” mentioned in the 
Rosetta stone. Being the sign of royalty, it was called 
Adoedurnos (basilisk) “ royal.’ 

Considerations like these would lead us to the large question 
of snake or serpent worship which I do not wish to enter into 
here. Suffice it to say that,as pointed out above, some nations 
held spakes in veneration, on account of the services they were 
believed to do directly or indirectly to their country, while 
others held them in contempt. 

The ancient Persians or Zoroastrians were one of those 
nations that held the snake in no veneration. The snake was 
one of those “ Kharfastars,” which it was always considered 
moritorious to kill. <A believer of the good Mizdayagnin 
religion was recommended to keep with hima (4 See) enake- 
killer, which was a stick to kill the snakes with,? This stick 
was also used to punish the criminals who were considered to 
be as poisonous spiritually as the snakes were physically. 
A priest had always with him such an instrament (Zend* 
sudeiealeage Pahlavi ug J¢ Syape)- Mairya (Mar) i., the 
snake, was a synonym for Ahriman, the ovil spirit. * 

The Persion Mac-nfimeh or The Book of Snakes—the text 
and translation of which I beg to submit before our Society 
this eyening—ts s small metrical composition in modern Persian 
3 ‘of 82 couplets, which can lay no claim to elegance of style 

or béauty of language. It enumerates the thirty days of a 
Parsee morfth and describes the omens which the sight of a 
anake presents on those days. Thet it is written by o 


, 





1 Rawlipson's Herodotus, Vol, U., p. 123. ’ 
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Zoroastrian Persian appears from two facts: firstly, the names 
of the thirty days of the month are Parsee or Zuroastrian 
names. This alone will not be snfficient to enable as to say 
that the book is a Parsee book, becanse we know, that even 
after the Arab conquest, the Mahomedan writers had, for 
some time and for several reasons, continued the use of the 
ancient Parsee names fur days and months. But the second 
reason which determines that the book is the work of a Parsee 
is this: that the Mir-nimeh formsa part of the Parsee 
Reviiyats, which are to a great extent, a collection of 
various writings, both in prose and verse, on Zoroastrian 
subjects. 

From what we have said about the view of the ancient Per- 
sians, it clearly appears that the contents of this Wareniimoh 
are not in the spirit of the belief of the ancient Persians, who, 
not only took no omens from snakes, but were enjoined to kill 
them whenever and wherever they saw them, It is true that 
the idea of holding the different days of the month suspicious 
for particular kinds of work, was not foreign to the ancient 
Persians of at least the Sassanian times, This we find from 
asmall Pahlavi book, the Midigtn-i-Si-roz, sapposed to be 
written by that great Zoroastrian divine, Aderbid Mirespand, 
who lived at the end of the third century after Christ, This 
Pahlavi book enumerates the thirty days of a Parsee month, 
just as our Mér-nimeh does, and describes for what particular 
kinds of work those days are specially auspicious. But the 
idea of taking omens from the sight of snakes oa those Ways is 


foreign to the views of the ancient Persians about snakes. It | 


is possible that foreiga views had influenced the Parsee 
writer of the Mar-nimeh. A foreign belief in the s@creduess of 
the serpents and in the omens presented by their movements, 
asthat which prevailed in Egypt, had possibly ame the, 
Parsee writer of the Mar-nimeb. 

The Retiiyat, of which it forms a part, seems tos isa been 
written snd collected about four hundred years ago. 
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With these few observations, I beg to submit before the 
Society the short text of the Mir-nimeb, which has not hitherto 
been published, for publication in its Journal, I will add my 
own translation of the text, Iam indebted to my learned 
friend, Mr, Edalji Kersispji Antil, Zend Teacher in Sir Jam- 
astjee Jejecbhoy Zarthosbti Madressa, for the text which I 
have copied from his manuscript of the Reviyat-i-Dirib 
Hormazdiir.t I have collated the text with that of the 
Reviyat of Burzo Kimdin in the Malla Feeroze Library in 
Bombay, and have given the variations in footnotes :—~ 
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1, If you ‘see a snake on the day of Hormazd,® your 
honour, property and income will increase, 

2, Ifyou sees snake on the day of Bahman, you will 
meet with great grief at the time, 
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3. If you seo « snake on the day of Ardibehesht, a relation 
of yours will go to heaven." 

4, Ifyou see a snake on the day of Sheherivar, you will 
(soon) find an absent friend in your arms,’ 

5. Ifyou see a snake on the day of Safendirmad, your 
affairs with the people of the world will end happily. 

6, Tf yon see a snake on the day of Khordd, expect, that 
you will shortly have a long journey before you, that you will 
soon return (from it) with the desire of your heart fulfilled, 
and that you will not be disgasted with your life. 

7. If you see a snake on the day of Merdid (Amerdid) do 
not look at it, (or otherwise) you will soon have a canse to be 
sorry. 

8, Ifyou see a snake on the day of Depidar, your desires 
will be satisfied from alt directions. 

9. I€ yon see a snake on the day of Adar, you will receive 
a great good from the hand of Time. 

10. If you see it (the snake) on the day of Abin, your 
desires will be immediately fulfilled. 

11. Ifyou see x snake on the day of Khur (Khurshid), 
you will be happy shortly or after some time. 

12. If you see a snake on the day Mah, your affairs will be 
all rained by seeing him. 

18. If you see a snake on the day of Tir, you will come in 
possession of some property, whether large or small. 

1 Ardibohesht, the name of the third day of the month, for which the omen 
is described, is also the name of an srohangel who is said to have the key of 
the Gate of Heaven in his charge. Ardibehesht is the lates form of the 
Avesta word“ Ashe Vahishta,”" which means‘the best purity." When 
Ardibehesht is mid to be in charge of the Gate of Heaven, it is meant that a 
man cas go to paradiao, by observing in his life, “the best purity,” * TO go 
to paradise,” has come to mean colloquially ‘to die.’ Therefore; whtt the 
Mfrendmeb seoms to mean is: that, if man were to see a snake on the thint 
day of the month, it is a bad omen, predicting the death ofs near relation. 

2 In India, a peealiar nolee made by a crow is supposed to indicate the 

arrival of a dear telation or at lenst of a letter from blm, Wide my paper 
before the Boctéty on “A fow Saperatitions Common to Europe oa India,” 
Vol. If., No. 3,'p, 167. Vide above p. 28. 
2M. P.(M. P. Barto-Kamdin's Revityat), you will nt gan yea from it 
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14. If you see a snake on the day of Gosh, a journey will 
be soon before you ; you need not wait long. 

15. If you seo « sake on the day of Depmeher, the revoly- 
ing heavens will satisfy your wishes. 

16. If you see a snake on the day of Meher, it will not be 
long before you will go out on journey. 

17. If you see a snake on the day of Sarosh, go home and 
put on a new suit of clothes. 

18, If you see a snake on the day of Rashné, strike on its 
head either with a stone or with a dry stick, because a look at 
it(on that dey) increases your defects, and because helplessness 
resulta from its works. 

19. If you see a snake on the day of Purvardin, that will 
incrense your joy and merriment. 

20, 1£ yon seo » snake on the day of Boherim, keep away 
your face from that day." 

21. If you see a snake on the day of Rim, you will always 
remain in a state of warfare and quarrel. 

22, If yon see o snnko on the day of Bid (Goad), a look at 
jt will destroy all your property. 

28. If yon seo a snake on the day of Depdin, trouble and 
Jonas will be the resalt of that. 

4, If you soo n snake on the day of Din, your desire will 
be falfilled and you will be glad. 

25, If yon see it on the day of Ard (Ashishang), you will 
unawares have cause to be sorry for something. 

26. If you see a snake on the day of Astid, count npon all 
joy for that day and night. 

27: If you see a snake on the day of Asmin, yon will hear 
of grave charges against you. 

%. Ifyouseea snakeon the day of Zamyid, you will 
obtain justice from the Creator of the world. 

29. If you see a snake on the day of Mirospand, sever its 
head from its body, 90 that you may be free from difficnlties. 

30. If yot see a snake on the day of Anirin, count apon 
some grief and anxiety from that day. 


* 1 The menning is not clear ; perhaps, {t means ‘Do not go ont on that day.’ 
. - 
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CHARMS OR AMULETS 
POR soME 
DISEASES OF THE EYE.* 
Read on 28th March 1894, 
President—Mr. H. A. Acworti, 

Farva in the virtue of charms and amulets is common to 
almost all nations and all ages. The belief has been preva- 
lent at one time or another, among almost all countries. It is 
a common belicf in many countries, oveu now, that the mere 
carrying of certain modical preparations or plants on the budy 
of a person, has the power of healing diseascs. They suy, that 
similar faith has not entirely ceased in Englund, oven at the 
present time. Pieces of parchment with passages from the Bible 
werecarried about by the Jews on their bodies as amulets, and 
they were known as phylacteries. Pieces of paper with 
passages frown the Koran ure carried abont by the Arabs under 


“tho name of ‘Tiviz (amulets). One, vory ofteu, comes across 


such amulets among the Hindus. 

The sabjoct of this paper is similur charm or amulet pre- 
pared by « respectable Parsee family at Nowsaroe for a com- 
plaint of the eye known as yq (ulcer of the cornea). The 
charm is known there by the name of yaiy %S1 ie, the 
thread for the ulcer of the cornea. A large number of people 
aflicted with that complaint go to Nowsuree frém adjoiuing 
villages to take tho charm from the Parsee family. Further 
on, I will also give the text of a Persian amulet with passages 
from ancient Avesta texts. The uso of that umulet is’ enjoined 
geverally for all kinds of eye complaints. ¥. 

As an instance of the still surviving belief in.the virtne of + 
amulets, is* mentioned the case of the snodyno necklace 
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which is made up of beads formed from the roots of bryony 
and which is saspended from the necks of infants with the 
object of helping the process of their teething. It sometimes 
happens that the particular plant, used in the charm, is believed 
to possess the medicinal propertics of curing a particular 
diskase if taken internally, The popular belief, then transfers 
the efficieucy of internal application to mere external applicu- 
tion, and turns the medicinal plant intou mere charm or 
smulet. How far that is true in the case of the charm J am 
describing this eveniog, I leave it to medical members of our 
Society to determine. 

The plant, whose root I have placed on the table for the 
inspection of the members of our Society, is known at Nowsarce 
as 4.2 APR (var mogré), and is used, as Ihave suid,as a 
charm or an extraordinary cure for a complaint in the oye 
known as yq. It is identified by Dr. Lisboa us “ Jasminum 
Pabescons,”’ coming nearor to ‘‘ Jasminum Rottlenaruam.” Dr, 
Lisboa says, that its uses are not known, and that like the 
flowers of all Jasminums, its tlowers are more or less scented : 

They say,that there lived in Nowsaree, about 50 years ago, a 
Parsee gentleman, named Sorabjee, One day « fukir happened 
to pass by his door und was pleased with his looks, To show 
him his liking for him, he taught him a cure for theulcer. He 
showed him the plant in the adjoining gardens and fields 
and asked him to follow the following instructions to muke the 
application of the plant perfectly efficucious as a cure. He also 
said that the care could only be produced by Sorabjee or some 
male mombors of the family in direct line of descent from him, 

“The person who is in the direct line of malu descent from 

Sorabjee hes to go to the place where the plaut grows, ou a 
Saturday evening | and invite the plaut for the next morning. 
AA MAA” “is the Gujarati phrase used at Nowsurce 
for the invitation. ‘The process of this iuvitution- consists in 
placing a few grains of rice at the root of the’ plant and io 
esying, “ I will take you away tormorcow forthe care.” 
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The man mast go to the plant early in the morning the next 
day, i.¢., Sunday, before washing himself and dig oat the root, 
‘The root, after its being dag and cut out from the plant, must,on 
no account, be allowed to tonch again the mother earth. It 
must be dried and not allowed to touch any wood. It mast be 
kept suspended from a wall by « nail. Women in their menses, 
men after their wet dreams, and persons in the state of such 
temporary uncleanliness, must, on no account, touch these 
roots; otherwise they lose all their so-called medicinal 
properties. 

To prepare the thread, it is necessary that the yarn must 
have been prepared by a spinster. Somo say, that it is neces- 
sary to do so on the Kdlichowdus elaicy day. Seven 
threads of the yarn are woven into one which is then put round 
the root, so as to pass thrice over it. 

If the patient has the ulcer in the left eye, he is to put on 
the thread on the right car and vico wersd, Before vo putting 
it on, the smoke of frank-insense must be passed over it, 

The person carrying the thread for the pationt should take 
care not to put himself in anystate of uncleanliness. Again, the 
patient must on no ucconnt Jet it fall on the ground or on his 
bed. Ifit falls on the ground, he is to send for another 
thread. If it fallson a sleeping bed it must be again submitted 
to the process of passing the smoke of frank-incense over 
it, It must bo immediately removed when the patient is free 
from his complaint, otherwise it may further spoil the cyo. 
The family, which inherits the right of ptoducing the 
medicinal properties in the above described manner is 
prohibited from charging any fees tu the patients for prepuring 
the threads. But they sometimes ask the patients fo feed the 
dogs of the streets, as an act of charity iu retyrn for the cure. © 
Lt is said that hundreds of men of all religions from the adjoin- + 
ing villages go to Nowsurce to take the thread so prepared, for 
the patients afflicted with ulcers in their villages. St is very, 
noticeable in India, that while aj times illiterate: people of” 
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* different religions knock one another’s headsfor their so-called 
weal for their religion, at other times they resort to the pricsts 
of the hostile communities for the sake of charms and 
amulets, It is not rare fora Hindu to go to a Mahomedan 
Moola, # Parsee Mobad or a native Christian Padre, nor is it 
rar¢for a Mahomedan,s Parsee or a Christian to go to a Hindu 
Brahmin, and so on, to fetch from him a charm or an amulet, 

_ blessed by incantations from the scriptares of that very religion 
which they seem to hate with words and sometimes with 
blows. 

‘The invitation to the plant in the above case on a Saturday 
evoning, to be prepared to be taken away for the ulcer the noxt 
morning, scoms to be something like an invitation to the spirit 
of the tree. , It reminds us of the belief iu the transference of 
a disease to a tree or to the spiritin the tree. In Ennemoser’s 


History of Magic, we find the following reference to the belief - 


which is somewhat akin to the invitation to the plant in our 
above story of Nowsaree. 

“ Amongst the forms of adjuration, wu find the commetico- 
ment thas:—‘ T'wig, I bind thee; fever, now leave me,’ Weston- 
dorp relates the followiug Netherlands practice: —Whoever has 
theague, let him go early in the morning to an old willow treo, 
tie three knots in a branch, and say, ‘Good morning, old one! 
I give thee the cold ; good morning, old one!’ He must then 
turn round quickly, and run off as fast as he can without look- 
ing behind him.’ 

‘bis belief in the transference of a disvaye to something else 
rominds us of the so-called cure for unother complaint of the 
eyo, known as the sisvaft (stye). 

+ Thebest remedy believed in, for curing this, is the knocking at 
midnight, at the door of the house of a man who has two living 
wives. While doing so, be has to utter these words: “ ajeveft 
wr miorefl. UF HA Asa dA” ic., Stye! you are the 
yreaker (of the ve) of a house, To-day it is my turn, 
to-morrow it will be yours.” 


Lae 





2 "The History of Magic’ by Joveph Ennemoser, tranalyted from the Ger~ 
man by W. Howits (1854) Yol. 11, p, 206, 
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This cure for the stye (»4isvefl) reminds ns of another care 
for the same. The mere application of a dried bomaloo or 
Bombay dack upon the stye is believed to be efficacious, 
because the iret (stye) is said to be of the Brahmin caste 
( eugi4-ll ena). And as the Brahmins, being strict vegetarians, 
shudder at the sight of fish, so the stye being a Brahmin by 
caste, will shudder at the sight of a bomaloe and will imme- 
diately leave the eye of the patient on the application of that 
fish. (2) 

The above story, of acharm for the eye prepared by a 
respectable Parsee priestly family at the direction of a fakir, 
natarally leads us to inquire, if there are any strictly Parsee 
charms or amulets for the eye spoken of in the old Persian books 
We find nothing on the sabject in the older books, but the later 
Persian Reviyats give a Taviz or an amulet for caring all 
general complaints of tho eye. Ihave taken the text of 
this amulet from the manuscript copy of the Reviyat-i-Burzd 
Kavim-ud-din belonging to Mr. Edalji Kersnspji Antia, 
Zend teacher at the Sir Jamshedji Madressa, The text gives 
the following instruction as to how the amalet is to be pnt on: 
sy AIS a5! plat clot oa4 Bs phe 0705 clad ye ems 
ie. “To be tied on the left hand until the complaint of the 
eye is cured. To tie and antie it with the Baj of Beheram 
Yazad.”” 





» Compare the following -— 

“Asingalar remody is adopted against dyspons, or (hinting, whieh thoy 
call‘ mountain sickness.’ This they (the Kirghese) represent to themselves, 
under the form of a young lady, beforo whom they atter to the patient the 
most obscene and disgusting expressions, thinking thereby to shock the lady's 
modesty and drive her away."—Chinese Central Avia by Dr, Lonadetl, 
Vol. 1, p, 124, 

+ Ap illustrative of treatment by symbol, it may be mentioned that it tho 

reside In the lungs of liver, they give the paticht the corresponding 
parts of a& animal to eat, aa, for instance, the roastel eyes of an ox to care 
ophthalmfs! Again, the treatment of intermittent fever and ylifienlt pertae 
fas by Satght ae aR meee tems” Bk x, 124 note, 


. 
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‘The text of the amulet. 
Orggd0 gourdns 06ers <gr epSe cx) 
any ck Same svyse too) eu)zas Igrosous 
CE Sayey ggayana tynbs cops») .Geatyge sepeony 

© Care vf sarevet Same cerwerynp-by)y .celeagre 
sgerosus aga@’d wuron adhe ILS ory 
pohy yop aplapdywass 2 sg )apd» IRS oy 
{ay BOP oMowARD eH) mag AD 

AU may A oe 


Translation. 

“In the same of God, In the name of strength and 
splendour of Fredan the son of Athawyin. We praise the 
swift-horsed Sun. We praise the immortal, glorious and 
awift-horsed San. We praise the strong-eyed Tishtrya. May 
(so and so, e.g., Ador Cheher the son of Ader Cheher), by virtue 
of the strength and power of the splendour of Fredun, the son 
of Athawyin, by virtue of the strongth of the northern stars be 
healthy in body. May it be so. May there be good life and 
good marks (in good fortane). May it be good. May it be so.” 

. The text of the amalet is written in a mixture of Avesta and 
Persitn characters, Again, it is written in Avesta-Pazend 
and a littleof Pahlavi. It doos not seem to be the production 
of a literary man, versed in the sacred books. 


* 1 We find these sentences aléo in the Pazond portion of ths Vanant yasht, 

* Thisasd the next sentence are tiken from the Khurshed Myatth. 

+ Here mung be written the mame of the patient ¢, y., Ader Chéher, som of 
Aver Cheber, . ' 


. r 
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Now, it is worth inquiring, why Hvaré Khshaéta (the Sun), 
Tishtrya (the star Sirius), and Fredun, the well-known 
monarch of the Peshdidyan dynasty, alluded to by Sir Walter 
Scott in his Talisman, are mentioned in this Persian amulet 
or talisman. 

‘The reason why the Sun, the ster Tishtrya (Sirius) aud 
other stars are mentioned in tho amulet for the eye, seems to be, 
that the old Persian books of the Avesta use a motephoricsl - 
language, in which those luminaries sre represented as pos- 
sossing good strong eyes. Poeta very often comparo eyes with 
the sun, the moon, tho stars and such heavenly bodies, For 
oxamplo,the Sun is spoken of as the “bright eye and monarch 
of the world.” So the Avesta speaks of the San and the Mithra 


as the eyes of Abura Mazda 49 Aayalbrdy boayus) 


(3826 youw)ew yacna LXVITL, 22). Mithra the god 
of light is said to be the possessor of ten-thousand eyes 


( ceenapny-torye yH) yt. X.7). ‘Tho star Tishtrya is said 
to postess good strong eyes cqseesp»p-bn) Knrshed 


Nyaish 7). 

The reasuu, why the name of Fredan is mentioned in this 
amulet, is this: To this renowned monarch of the Peshdi- 
dyun dynasty of aucient Iran, are attributed, by later traditions 
thesupernataral powers of caring many diseases by charms and 
amulets, This Fredun is the Thraétuona of the,Avesta,who is 
compared with the daa of the Vedas. He is spoken of in the 
Fravardia yasht (Yt- XU1—131), as having discovered ssome * 
cures for fevers, snake-bite, &c. The Pahlavi Widistin.i-Dini 
alludes to this whun it refers to bim us 8 person knowing all 


kinds of medical cares (neds sno, 002) DNeEChop. XXXVIF 

—35.) ‘Phe Pazeud portion of the Vanant Yasht ajlydes to this 

fact. Mirkhond, in his Ranzat-us-safa, speaks of Fredun, as 
G 


. 
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being very friendly to physicians, and as being an ardent student 
inquiring into the nature of human constitution. Later 
books say, that itis owing to his connection with all kinds 
of medicines and cares, that the name of Fredun is mentioned 
in various Persian charms and amulets. 

I beg to lay on the table, for the inspection of members, a 
ring, which is the property of Dowager Lady Rattonbai Jam- 
shedjee Jejeebhoy. It is intended to be used as a cure for the 
ulcer in the cornea of the eye. It is made of a kind of stone 
having on one side the form of an eye with the eye-ball and 
the white of the eye clearly marked, This amolet is enjoined 
to bo passed over the eye several times every morning by some 
porson other than the patient, and it is believed to lessen the 
uleer or the opacity of the cornea gradually. 





1 Shen's Mirkhond, p. 173, 
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A FEW ANCIENT BELIEFS 
aBovr 
THE ECLIPSE 
AND A FEW SUPERSTITIONS BASED ON THOSE BELIEFS.” 
Read on 25th April 1894. 
Preaident—Me. Kuansetst Rustamsi Cama. 

‘Tar last eclipse of the Sun, on the sixth of this month, has 
suggested to me, the snbject of my paper this evening. Sitting 
on the verandah of my house the provions evening, I heard 
a few mill-hands talk various things about the phenomenon 
and about the customs to be observed on tho occasion. | 
thought that an inquiry into the belief of the ancicht Persinns 
abont the cause of the cclipse, a comparison of that belief with 
the beliefs of other ancient nations, and an enumeration of 
the superstitions based on those beliefs, would form a fitting 
subject for a paper before this Society. Hence this paper. 

L 

The ancient Aryans, and the different nations that des- 
cended from them, held « belief, that the eclipse was the result 
of a fight between a hostile power and the Sun or Moon as the 
eclipse happened to be solar or lunar. Though, according to 
Sir Monier Williams, Arya-bhata, who lived in the fifth centary 
after Obrist, kaow the truc theory about the cause of the 
eclipse, the Mibabhirata points to a similar belief among 
the ancient Hindas. Dowson thus describes the belicf.* 

“Rabu isa Daitya who is supposed to seize the sun and 
moon and swallow them, thus olscuring their rays *and 
causing eclipses. He was son of Viprachitti and* Sinhikd, 
and is called by his metronymic Sainhikeya. He had four 
arms, and his lower part ended in « tail. He was a great 
mischief-umker, and when the gods had produced the Amrita 

x —— —————————— 


~ © Val. Ml, No. 6, pp. 810-0. : 
2 Dowson's Classical Dictiousry of Hinda Mythelozy, The wan! Raha, 


"18254 
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by churning the ocean, he assnmed a diguise, and insinuating 
himself amongst them, drank some of it.. The sun and moon 
detected him and informed Vishnu, who cut off his head and 
two of his arms, but, as he had secured immortality, his body 
was placed in the stellar sphere, the upper parts, represented 
by a dragon’s head, being the ascending node, and the lower 
parts, represented by a dragon’s tail, being Ketu the descend- 
ing node, Rihn wreaks his vengeance on the sun and moon by 
occasionally swallowing them.” The same story is referred to 
in tho Vishnu Purina. Thus, it is the fight between the Daitya 
Ribu and the sun or moon that causes the solar or the lunar 
eclipse. According to Pictet,' it is this story, that has given 
the Sanscris word réhu-graha, its secondary meaning of eclipse. 
‘The same authority gives different myths of the same kind pre- 
valent in other nations, The Mongols have taken this belief 
from the Indians with this difference, that among them Aracho 
has taken the place of Rahu. The Scandinavians say that 
there are two wolves Skéll and Hati which always ran after the 
sun and the moon. Hati, which is also known by the name of 
Minagarmr (the dog of the moon), will, in the end, devour the 
moon. It is this tradition that has given rise to the Bargun- 
dian phrase “May God save the moon from the wolves,” which 
is used ironically for a distant danger.* 

‘The ancient Greeks, at one time, believed, that Diana or the 
moon once fell in love with Endymion, the beautiful shepherd 
when ho once slept unclothed, on Mount Latmos; and that the 
lunar eclipses were due to her absence from the Heavens to pay 

’ her frequent nocturnal visits to her lover on the earth, 

The Romans believed that the sorcerers and magicians, 
especially those of Thessally, had the power to bring the moon 
down tothe earth from the heaven to sid them in their en- 

“chantments and that the eclipse was due to this attempt on the 
part of the magicians. The Chineso belief about the eclipse is 
tea 

+ 
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thas described by Lewis Le Comte :' ‘“ Al} nations have ever 
been astonished at eclipses, because they could not discover the 
cause of them; there is nothing so extravagant as the several 
reasons some have given for it; bat one would wonder that the 
Chinese, who as to astronomy may jastly claim seniority over 
all the world besides, haye reasoned as absurdly on that point 
as the rest. They have fancied that in heaven there is a prodi- 
gious grent dragon, who isa professed enemy to the sun and moon, 
and reody at all times to eat thom ap. For this reason, as soon 
as they perceive an eclipse, they all make a terrible rattling 


with drams and brass kettles, till the-monster frightoved at the | 


noise lets go his prey . . . . While the astronomers are 
on the tower to make their observations, the chief Mandarines 
belonging to the Lipon fall on their knees in a hall or court of 
the palace, looking attentively thet way and frequently 
bowing towards the sun to express the pity they take of him, or 
rather to the dragon, to beg him not to molest the world, by 
depriving it of so necessary a planet.” The same author, later 
on, thas describes what he saw daring an eclipse. 

“The Chinese,...were terribly alarm'd, imegicing that the 
earth was going suddenly to invelope in thick darkness. They 
made an hideous noise all abroad, to oblige the dragon to 
be gone. It is to this animal that they attribute all the dis- 
appearances of the stars, which come to pass, say they, because 
the celestial dragon, being hunger-bit, holds at that time the 
san or moon fast between his teeth, with a design to devour 
them.’'* 

Coming to the belief among the anicent Persians, we find no 
reference to the eclipse in the oldest writings of the Avesta, 
Among the Pahlavi books, we find the Dinkard saying, thut 
the moon shines with the light of the sun.*- It is the Dadis. 


-——_—s — —-_—-_oooo . 
a ‘A compleat History of the Empire of China, by Lewis Le Comte, Jest, 
(second cilition 1739) pp. 70-71. 2 
+ Ibid p. 488, * . 
4 Pastur Peshotan, Bk, chap, LI, 6, Vol. T., p, 48, 
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tin-i-Dini' that attempts io explain the caase of the eclipse. 
The sixty-eighth question in that work rans as follows :— 


1) “OI” geRGD via pe dw) UE 
WON HY sy HH) WH 


When something catches hold of the Moon or Sun, what is . 
the cause (vahiné) of it? and from what does it always catch 


hold ? 
The reply is as follows:— 


2961 ody obey Sy 6 Sup» wavs yey 

2 Say Sayen s woes go ey eye Sppeb 1 Siggy 
2) one 9/4) Spo sag 2 Say ey Kode 
ype a) pee gee cen HERDS IN EF IEE 
wag ye _y a9 SOF a newde ow 
mE woo KO-VKH yA md D2 ag 
peor 9S ie ay) Kee wdadpay oi ayy 
Spoy 2d mayer 9 yo nigra mayten 9 9 me gem 
“PY ) BL ma peed © pred pyads by 
“Oss ef Io by Sp wSagoupy 95) guys 
oon ee KP 1) uree m) do@y or wyed 
na992y Qype WED») ROY Sparen row? wood 
pre ad sy by sede oped ayy Ser oF sp) 


1, BLE, Vol, XVIIL, West's Palavi Texts, 11, 6.212, chap 0, 
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Translation. 
“Two opaqae (avin) dark faces (or bodies) move and revolve 
far below the sun and the mogn. When in the usual revolu- 


tion of the sky, they pass below the sun or below the moon, 
it (i. ¢., one of the two opaque bodies) becomes a covering 


and stands as a curtain (ey) over the sun. Thas it is 


that the sun or the moon is not seen. Of both these opaque 
bodies, one is called the head and the other the tail. Their 
motion is explained in the calculation of astronomers. How- 
over, in standing in the way of, aud in covering those lumina- 
ries, they do not thereby (actually) raise a covering over 
those luminaries. From (the fact of) the Inmninaries’being in o 
place pure and free from opposition, and from (the fuct of) the 
(two) concealers (of light) being far below them, there result 
no diminution of light in those luminaries, except this, that 
their light is concealed from the world, and that their all- 
adorning energy of supplying light to the earth during that 
time is incomplete.”* 

It appears from this passage that tho ancient Persians 
bolieved that the eclipse was caused by two opaque dark 
bodies interfering between us and and the luminaries, that 
those dark bodies moved much below the luminaries, and that 
their cutting off, of the light of the luminaries was temporary. 
We do not find in the Dadist&n-i-Dini, any clear reference to 
the two opaque dark bodies as being distinctly, hostile to the 
sun and the moon, but the following passage in the Shikand 
Gumanik Vijir shows, as Dr. West says, that these bedics 
wore hostile to the luminaries: 


2405 1 04 SHH AH OF wg nee ey 
Cyyrept payed_y sy)y by sodoyory seve 


1 The text published bY Dastar Hoshung an! Dr. West, p.199; ob. 1V., 46. 
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“And thoso two fiends that are greatly powerful, who are 
opponents of the planetary sun aud icon, move below the 
splendour of (those) two Juminaries.’"* ‘ 

The idea of thore being some heavenly bodies opposed to 
other heavenly bodies is not entirely foreign to Persian belicf. 
According to the Ziidsparam,? some heavenly bodies are suid 
t> belong to the good creation, and others, for example, the 
planets, to the evil creation. 

There is one thing to be noticed in the Mahibhirata vorsiou 
of tho cause of the eclipse and the Didistin-i-Dini version. 
One of the two interfering dark bodies is spoken of in the 
Didist&c-i-Dini as the head (sar), and the other as the tail 
{dfimb). So, in the Mahibhirata, Rahu’s body being cut into 
two pieces by Vishnu, his upper parts were represented by a 
dragon's head and his lower parts by a dragon’s tail. 

Not only do theso references in old books point to a beliof 
in @ fight between a hostile power and the luminary as the 
canse of the eclipse, but as Pictet points out, the very words 
for eclipsos in different nations point to that belief. For 
example, the Persians speak of the eclipse us wile “iS or 
ylil 23,5 ie, © the capture of tho moon or the oapture of the 
son.”* The Pahlavi word Py) vakhduntan, used in the 
above passago of tho Dadistan-i-Diui, is also a synonym 
of Persian ‘giraftan” and means “ to cutch hold of, to seize.”” 
The Sanscvit q@, which has come to mean an eclipse iv Gujarati 
has algo the same primary meaning. According to Pictet,* 
*camman,’ the old Irish word for eclipse, signifies ‘ combat.” 

Again, a few proverbs of different nations also point 
to the bolief, that a fight with o hostile power was the 
cause of the oclipse of the laminary. For exnmple, the tradi- 


* Vehinvi Texts Pat UL 
16, B, B. V, p. 164, West's Pallavi Texts I, Zideparam sehag. IV, 3. 
a Vide tho word 25,% in Dr, Steiugan's Persisn-Lnglish Hictlouury. 
* 4 Lee Origines Indo-Ruropéenes, fad ed, Vol, ITT p, $50; Bh. 1\', elemp. 11, 
fee, T, 26%. * e 
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tion of a fight between two wolves and the sun or the moon, 
being the cause ofthe eclipse, has given rise toa proverb among 
the Burgandians, which is used ironically for a distant danger, 
but, which literally means, “ May God save the moon from the 
wolves.” The Tamils also hold the belief of the fight, and so, 
we find in one of their quartrains, illustrativg ‘ generosity to 
fallen foes.” In reference to this belief, an old quartrain 
says: — 

“ Worthy men, when they behold whore focs ure foiled, 
themselves too feel sore-abashed, aud do not hasten on tocrush 
them. Behold, the strong invalnerable dragon draws not near 
the moon (to swallow it) when it is in its tender crescent 
days!’ Again, take our common Gujarati proverb 4g aid. 
‘When two persons begin a quarrel, we gonorelly say uee 12, 
io., the eclipse has commenced. 

0 

We will now speak of some of the eclipses immortalized in 
history, us having produced, by a superstitious belief in them, 
marvellous changes in the destiny of groat men and great 
armies. 

Eelipses were generally regarded by almost all the auciont 
nations as precarsors of some events of groat importance. 
Herodotus supplies us with some instances. When the famous 
bridge over the Hellespont was completed by the Persian 
king Xorxes, the occurrence of an eclipse of the sun strack 
the monarch with alarm. “ At the moment of departure,” 
says Herodotas, “ the sun saddeuly quitted his seat in the 
heavens, and disappeared, though there wore no clouds in 
sight, but the sky was clear and serene. Day was ~thus 
turned into night ; whereupon Xerxes, who saw and remarked 
the prodigy, was ecizod with alarm, and seniing at ovce for 
the Magians, inquired of themthe meauing of theportent. They , 
replied—God is foreshowiug to the Greoks tho destruction 

T The Niladiyhy or Four Handred quartmins ia Timil, by G. Pope, 
1th oJ . 


. 
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* of their cities; for the sun foretells for them, and the 
moon for us, So Xerxes, thus instructed, proceeded on his 
way with great gladness of heart.’* 

According to the same authority, it was a solar eclipse that 
had frightened the Spartan general Cloombrotus into recalling 
his army from the task of building the wail at the Isthmus.” 
Again it was an eclipse, known subsequently as the “ Eclipse 
of Thales,” boing predicted by him, that bad frightened. the 
two fighting nations, the Lydians and the Médians, into 
entering into some terms of peace.* 

Malcolm, who bolieved that Oyaxares, the Median king 
spoken of by Herodotus, was the same as Kaikéus of Firdonsi, 
points to a passage in the Shih-nameh*, as referring to this, 
above eclipse predicted by Thales of Miletus. In the expedi- 
tion of Kius to Mazenderan, according to Firdousi, Kius 
and his army were “ strack with a sudden blindness, which 
had been foretold by = magician.” Malcolm says, that the { 
predicting magician is no other than Thales of Miletus and 
that the blindness was nothing but the darkness caused by the 
eclipse.’ I think it is a far-fetched comparison of events- 
suggested to Malcolm by his zeal to find striking resembl- 
auces between tho events of the reigns of the two monarchs. 

If Firdousi’s account of the phenomenon refers to anything, it 
is:to a sudden volcanic eruption.® 

From Tacitus, we learn that Drusus, the son of. Tiberius, 
made use of the occurrence of a lunar eclipse, which occurred 
during tho time of a rovolt by three Roman legions. under his 

Fs command, to frighton his soldiers and thus to suppress: ee 
T Hawltnson's Herodotus, Vol, 1V., p. 89, Bk, VIL, Oh, 87-83, 
- 4 Ibid Vor LV, p. 890, Bk. 1X,, 10, 

3 Ibid Vol, I, pp. 312-18, Bk, I., 74. 

* Pirdousi, Liber togum, by J. A. Valier, Vol, I, ys. 828, 
+ "© History of Persia, by Sir Jchu Malcolm, Vol, }., p. 516. 

° Or perbapa it was a greit dust storm, Tho eraptida or the storm 
wns seppoted to haye bern Lirought on by a-magiclan, but Sérdoasi says 


pothing-of 1G being foretold (pide Warner frothers' Translation of the Spe 
mameh Vol, IL, p. 40. 
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revolt, Tacitus thus describes the event: “The night that 
followed seemed big with some fatal disaster, when an unex- 
pected phenomenon pat an end to the commotion. Ina clear 
and serene sky the moon was suddenly eclipsed. This appear- 
ance, in its natural cause not understood by the soldiers, was 
deemed s prognostic denouncing the fate of the army. The 
planet, in its languishing state, represented the condition of 
the legions: if it recovered its former lustre, the efforts of 
the men would be crowned with success... . . . The crowd 
in the meantime, stood at gaze: every gleam of light inspired 
the men with joy; and the sudden gloom depressed their 
hearts with grief. The clouds condensed, and the moon was 
supposed to be lost in utter darkness. A melancholy horror 
seized the maltitade;. and melancholy is sure to engender 
superstition, A religions panic spread through the army 
The appearance in the heavens foretold eternal Iaboar to the 
legions ; and all lamented that by their crimes they had called 
down apon themselves the indignation of the gods, Drusus 
took advantage of the moment.”? Tacitus then describes 
at some length how Drasns by promises and by the terror 
caused by the eclipse, snbdued the spirit of the insurgent 
soldiers. 

Platarch, in his Lives*, refers to several eclipses, which had 
agitated the minds of great men and great nations in antiquity. 
An.eclipse of the sun at the time of the denth of Romulus had 
greatly agitated the minds of the Romans. An eclipse at the 
time when Pericles was embarking for an expedition against 
the Peloponnesians had frightened the pilot and his men. “The 


whole fleet was in readiness, and Pericles on board hissown ~ 


galley, when there happened an eclipse of the sun. This 
sndden darkness was looked upon as an unfavourable omen 
and threw them into the greatest constertiation. Pericles, | 


—S ss 
‘ The Angals of Tacitus, Bk. [., ch, 28, Sas ents of Deethan By. A 


Murphy (1818), Vq). 1., ps 62. % 
* Phutaroh’s Lives, tranglated by J. and W. Tanghorne, Val bp. 
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observing that tho pilot was mach astonished and perplexed, 
took his cloak and having covered his eyes with it, asked 
him, “If he found anything torrible in that, or considered it 
as asad presage?” Upon his answering in the negative, he 
said, “ Where is the difference between this and the other, 
except that something bigger than my cloke causes the 
clipse? ” * 

In the Inst Macedonian War, the Roman Consul Almilios 
Panllus, predicting the occurrence of an eclipse, by his superior 
knowledge of Astronomy, prepared his soldiers for the event 
and cheered them up while the phenomenon spread terror and 
alarm in the Macedonian army. According to Livy, it was 
Sulpicius-Gallus, a general of the Consul, who predicted the 
eclipse. The oventis thus described : “ An cclipse of the moon, 
it was known to Salpicius, would occur .that night, and he 
thought it pradent to propare the soldiers for it. When the 
eventful moment arrived, the soldiers went out indeed, to 
assist the moon in her labours, with the usual clamour of their 
kettles and pans, nor omitted to offer her the light of their 
torches ; bat thescene was one of amasement, rather than fear. 
In the Macedonian camp on the other hand, superstition pro- 
duced the usual effect of horror and alarm; and on the following 
day the result of the battle corresponded to the feelings of the 
night.” According to Plutarch, the Consul, Aimilius Paullas, 
sacrificed eleven heifers to the moon and several oxen to 
Herenles on that occasion.* 

When Dion was preparing an expedition against Dionysius of 

. Syracuse, an eclipse of the moon alarmed his soldiers. Miltas, 
the ‘diviner, ‘assured them that it portended the sudden 
obseurity of something that was at present glorious ; that this 
glorious object cpuld be no other than Dionysius, whose Instre 

-would be extinguished on their arrival in Sicily.”"* 





» Ibid, p, 209, 7 
» 2 Tbk, Vol. Lp. 480, ri 
5 fhid,, ¥q). II, n, 392, , 
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In the expedition ‘of the Athenians led by Nicias against 
the Syracusans, a lunar eclipse retarded the retreat of the 
Athenians.’ “ Everything accordingly was prepared for em- 
barkation, but in the night there happened an eclipse of the 
moon, at which Nicias and all the rest wore strack with 2 
great panic, either through ignorance or superstition . . 
They looked upon it, therefore, as a strange and proternetarel 
phenomenon, a sign by which the «gods announced some great 
calamity...... Supposing the eclipse a prodigy, it could 
not, as Philochorns observes, be inauspicious to those who 
wanted to fly, but on the contrary, very favourable ; for what- 
over is transacted with fear,secks the shadow of darkness; light 
is the worst enemy, Besides, on other occasions, as Anticlides 
remarks in his commentaries, there were only three days that 
people refrained from business after an eclipse of either sun or 
moon; whereas Nicias wanted to stay another entire revolation 
of the moon, as if he could not see her as bright as over the 
moment she passed the shadow caused by the interposition of 
the earth.” 

IL. 

Now we come to the question of the different customs and 
naages observed by different people at the time of the eclipse, 
(A) either with a view to help the luminary in his supposed 
difficulty, (B) or to threaten and frighten his supposed 
opponent, so as to force him to slacken his strong grasp of the 
Jami: ' 
(A) To help the luminary in his difficulty, some resort to 
self-sacrifices, offerings, or prayers. For example, the Mexicans ~ 
fasted during the eclipses just as our Hindoo friends do. 
But it is difficult to determine exactly what it was that led 
people to fast during the eclipse. (a) Perhaps it was a pious 
desire to participate in the grief of the luminary that was* 

supposed to Rave been attacked by an opponent. (6) Someare 
OO eir rrr 
eo! Tdid,, Vol, Thy p, 242, 
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frightened into fasting, lost the extraordinary event may bring 
some mischief during the process of eating. (c) Again, it is 
possible, the origin of the custom may be due to the desire of 


undergoing a little privation in order to avert a greater mishap.. 


It isa little sacrifice to propitiate the powers to avert a greater 
danger. . The latter view is illustrated by.a custom of the 
Mexican women;. who, they say, maltreated themselves on such 
oceasions, while their young girls got themselves bled in their 
arms. 

This belief of the Mexican women, brings us to some of 
the observances observed by Indian women on suck occasions. 
Women who are encionte are advised to lie down during tho 
eclipse, a0 as to avoid coming under the shadow of the eclipse, 
lest: the: evil influence of Rihu might overtake them and 
their children in embryo. They,.as well.as their. hasbands, 
must avoid cutting or breaking anything during the time of 
the eclipse. If they do not. do so, their future children 
are.affected some way. or other. Children with cats on 
ears or with defective parts of some members of the body, 
are sometimes pointed out to us as the result of carelessness, 
or obstinacy on tho. part of the parents in not properly 
observing this rule.of abstaining from cutting or breaking 
anything during the time of the eclipse. The ancients be- 
lieved in the infinence of the moon on women. The moon 
had all feminine characteristics, and was therefore a fomale 
goddess while the san possessed the male characteristics. 
‘The san and moon as such, represented the creating and con- 
cciving powers of nature. That being the case, it is not 
surptising to find women, specially those in the state of 
conception} voady to show in various ways their sympathy in 
the grief of the luminary when attacked by » supposed oppo- 
nent. Among the customs observed by the ancient Romans, 
we find a peculiar mode of helping the lumindry to get out of 
his supposed dificulty. It was the custom of lighting torches 
dnd candle-sticks and of pointing them to the sky to recall 
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the: light of the eclipsed laminary. Plutarch refers 6 to Dosis 
custom in his life of Aimilius Paullus.? 


(B) Again the custom of raising cries'and of creating noise 
and bustle; with » view, either to help the luminaries in their 
hour of trouble, or to frighten their adversaries, seoms to bée 
very old. It was prevalent among the Romans of the first 
century after Christ. As pointed out by Pictet, Juvenal, in 
his well-known satire on moran; vefers to this custom, when 
he says ?;— 

“Such a powor of words falls from her, you would say 
so many pans, so many bells were being struck at the 
same time, Let no™ono henceforth fitiguo trumpets or 
brasses; single-handed she will be able to succour,the moon 
in labour.” As Lewis observes, this was due to the old 
Roman belief referred to above, that magicians and witches 
wore endeavouring to bring the moon down from heaven 
to aid them in thoir enchantments and that she“could -be 
relieved from her sufferings by loud noises, the beating of 
brass, and the sounding of trumpets, produced to drown 
the Voices of the enchanters, “They say, that the home of this 
custom of creating a noise with trampets at the time of the 
eclipse, was ancient Dgypt, where «Isis, the moon, -was 
honoured with the play of drums and trampots. It is usual, 
even now, to see, that in some of the Native States the 
appearance of the new moon is announced with a flourish 
of trampets and a play of drums. Thcitus also-refers to 
this custom among the Romans. Describing tho ‘lunar 
eclipse- which occurred during tho time of the rovolt of 
the'three Roman legions in the’ time of Kmperor ‘Cibe?ias, 
he says: “Ina cleat and serene sky the fooon was 
suddenly ‘eclipsed. . .... . To assist the moon in her 
labours, the air resounded with the clangyr of ~ brazen . 








4: Flutarcks Lives (tiwtslated oy. Langtbrss, Yok 1; pedb0. ... 
3 Javonalts,Gatirn, by Lewis, pp. 75-6. Batieo, VI, Ul. 44048,.2..% 
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instraments, with the sound of trumpets and other warlike 
music,’’? 

The custom was prevalent even in the middle ages. It 
is said that “the poople of Turin used to greet eclipses 
with loud cries for which St. Maximus of Tarin, who lived 
ifi the fifth century after Christ, had to rebuke them. Two 
centuries later, St, Eloi is said to have preached against this 
superstition.” According to Birgmau, the Mongols also mado 
loud cries, to save the luminaries from their enemies. The 
castom is still prevalent to a certain extent. Mr, Child? 
says of the Siamese, that at the time of the eclipse, they 
fire guns, shoot crackers, boat drams, tomtoms and otber 
instruments and thereby frighten the monster Rabu from 
his work ‘of swallowing the sun or moon, ‘The Siamese 
resort to this custom also on the occasion of their new year’s 
day, to expel evil spirits from tho precincts of the city and 
thus to bring abont prosperity and happiness, Pictet says 
that this custom is still prevalent among the Greenlanders and 
also among several tribes of Africa. 

In India, this custom is said to be more or less prevalent in 
several parts; but on this side of the country, the principal 
means believed to be efficacious, and therefore adopted to 
relieve the luminary, is to present offerings and to give alms 
in charity. Hence it is not uncommon to see Hindu women 
throw fla tiga (iv., soed and grain) bigh in the air towards 
the luminary supposed to be in affliction, with the words 
Bus Hee, Bus ge (ic. leave your grasp). The words very 
often heard in the Bombay streets announcing the commence- 


* ment of the eclipse, vis, Q3A tie a2 uel, tond to the same 


belief. Itis generally the lower. classes such as the Mings 
and tho Dhers that go about iu Bomnbay streets, attering the 


* § Yho Aunals Gf Tacitus, Bk, 1., chap, 28, ‘The Works of Tusitus, trans, 


Inted by Murphy, Vel. I. p, 52, 
* The Peagl of Asia, or Five Yeara ln Siam, by J. T. Child, chap, 1X., 
‘pp 118-16, 
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above words, and asking for alms. Tho presence of thede 
lower classes is accounted for by the following . story, which 
is, on its face, a corrapted version of the original MAbi- 
bharata story given above. I give the story as narrated to 
me by a Hindu mill-band on the evening preceding the last 
solar eclipse. 

" Rama on his return from Lanki, aftr tho victorioug fight 
with Ravan, gave « feast to his victorious army. Mahadey and 
Pirvati were serving the meals. MAhadev drew the attention of 
Pirvati to the presence of a low class Ming in the assembly, 
and asked her to be careful, aud to serve him the meals, 
from a distance. This drew the attention of Rim, who slew 
the Ming boy for daring to yo there to mar the sacred- 
ness of the feast. The mother of the boy took up the head, 
placed it in a basket and tried to resuscitate it with fresh water. 
With the basket containing the head of her lost son, she went to 
the gods and goddosses to ask for her meals, In turn, she weut 
to the sun and the moon and asked meals from them, threaten- 
ing to touch them in case of refusal ani thus to desecrate 
their holy character. It ig the shadow of her basket that 
causes the eclipse, and so, it is to remove this Ming woman, this 
importunate creditor, from the sun and the moon, that people 
are asked to give offerings to the luminaries, and alms in 
charity to Mings and Dhers on this earth. This story explains, 
why it is, that Mings go sbout for alms, and why the words 
41a <i $2 Ut ore uttered in oar streets. 

Tt was usual among the Parsees, untila few yéars agd, to 
say prayers on such occusions, and to recite specially the Mib- 
bokhtir Nydish, in praise of the moon during lunar eclipses. 
Mr. Gaspard Drouville' said of the Zoroustrians in Persia in the 
early part of this century that thoy prayed to the luminary 
on such occasions: “Ils adressent leurs priéres san soleil, ot 
les jours d’é¢lipZe sont pour oux les jours de désolation eb de 


1 Voyage en Pergo, fait on 1812 et 1818, par Gaspard Droavitie (1825), = 


Chap, XXXIX, Tome II,, p, 493, . ‘ 
. 
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denil; ils so prosternent ulors la face contre terre ot no se 
rolévent qu’au retour des rayons de cet astre.””* 


) Tho Mexicans also have been deseribed as being mach troubled and dis- 
tremed at an eclipse of the San or Moou, Bone of the wild tribes regard the 
San aod Moon as hesband and wife. ‘They believe that an eclipse of the Sun 
in caused by domestle quarrols, and to ssothe the rafiled spirit of the Sun on 
wach cceasions the reddiest human victims that could bo found used to be 
# rifieed to him, For sacrifices to the Moon under similar clroumatancos 
albinos were chosen... ess sanvae (Syatdolian af the Enat wwe West by Afra. 
Murray Ayxatey, p. 16). 
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THE DHANGURS AND THE DHAVARS OF 
MAHABLESH WAR.* : 
Read on 28th November avs, 
Prosident—Ma, Kywarsersi, Rustamdt Cama. 

‘ge correspondence, which began on the 11th of December 
1891, between the Government of Bombay and our Society, on 
the subject of Mr. H. H. Risley’s letter to the Government of 
Bengal, submitting « acheme for the continuation of ethnogra- - 
phical researches in the Lower Provinces of that Presidency, and 
for their extension toothue parts of India, has ended with a letter 
from the Goverument of Bombay, dated Sist August 1894, 
thanking the Socioty “ for undertaking to circulate the ethno- - 
grapbical questions (General series forming Part II, to Mr. 
Risley's Glossary) to District Ofticers and others who would be 
likely to deal intelligently with the subject.” Asa Parsee, I am 
interested in this scheme to some extent, and that especially 
in the case of’ a careful and scientific inquiry into the subject 
of the sixth question which says: “ State the popular tradition, 
if any exists, as to the origin of the caste, naming the common 
ancestor, if any ; the part of the country from which the caste 
is supposed to lave come and the approximate time of its 
emigration, as marked by the reign of any king or the occur- 
rence of any hixtorical event, together with the number of gene- 
rations supposed to have intervened.” A studions, carefal 
and scientific inquiry into the subject of this most important 
question may throw some light npon the subject af some 
emigrations of the Paraees or the anciont Persians, earlier or 
later than the emigration, well known in history,'as that forced 
by the religiousspersecutious of the Arabs in the middle of the 
seventh centary. For example, according to Firdousi, Kanouj, 
| Souraal Vol, IU,, No 8, pp, 471-8, 
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#0 often mentioned iu the Shih-nimeh, passed by virtue of an 
Indian king’s Inst testament into the hands of the Persian 
king Beharim Gour, who mnst have sent a namber of Persians 
to rule over the country. Again, Wilford in his Asiatic 
Researches' says: “there is hardly any doubt that the 
kings of Oodeypoor and the Mabrattas are descended from them 
(the Persian princes) and their followers.” Again, Mr. William 
Hanter, in his narrative of a journey from Agra to Oojein, in 
1790 (Asiatic Resoarches, VI, p. 8), says: “ The Rajab of Oudi- 


poor, is looked on as the head of all the Rajpoot tribes and has : 


the title of Rand by way of pre-eminence. His family is also 
rogarded with high respect by the Musulmans themselves; in 
consequence of a curious tradition, relating to his genealogy. 
He is said to be descended, in the female linc, from the cele- 
brated Anushirwan who was king of Persia.” Caroful enquiries 
into the traditions of the origins of different tribes, as sug- 
gested by Mr. Risloy’s sixth question, may throw some light 
upon curious traditions like those mentioned by Wilford, and 
consequently, upon the emigrations of the ancient Persians, 
other than those of the seventh century. 


Being thus interested to someextent in the elaborate scheme 


put forth by Mr. Risley, during n short visit to Mihi- 
bleshwar at the time of the last Diwali holidays, I spent 
several hours in collecting some information on the subject of 
the questions, which the Government of Bombay has asked our 
Society to circulate, ‘Tho subject of my paper: is the Dhan. 
gars and the Dhivars, two of the four tribes living at Maha- 
bleshwar, Ido not pretend to present this paper as the 
resté of any continued observations during a long residence. 
It is merely the outcome of a systematic inquiry, based on the 


excellent questions framed by Mr, Risley, As the author of - 
the questions asks us to name the sources of onr information, 


I will do so at the beginning, toe 


—— 
* Aniatlo* Researches, Vol, IX, Eexys on Seeneeat ere oni Salivabaon _ 
“Boe, Uy pp. 288, et zen.- 5, 
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DHANGURS, 

I collected my information about the Dhungurs from the 
following persons :— 

1. A Dhangar named Ithoo, son of Rém&, son of Chiloo, 
aged about thirty, living in the village of Bhirvida, a little 
below the Babington Point. 

2. Dhéu, son of Raghoo, son of Patsoo, son of Vagoo, son 
of Baboo, son of Maloo aged about 65, a Patel of one of the 
villnges of Sindola, living in one of the few huts on the road 
leading to the Blue Valloy. 

8. Raghoo, son of Baboo, son of Ranoo, son of Javjoe, aged 
about 60, living in a hut below the Bombay Point on the left 
hand side of the road of the Fitzgerald Ghant leading to Mahia. 

Though the information is collected from questions pat to 
individual members of a village, it is, in (fact, in most cases 
the information supplied by the whole village, because when 
I went to a village with my pen and note-book, I was sur- 
rounded by a large number of its inhabitants who, at times 
modified and corrected the answers, if not properly given. 

1, * The name of the caste is Dhangar 212. 

2—3. The sub-divisions of the caste are 4; Dhebé, 
wis Akhid aqt Barghéh, Qivgist Dhoinfodi, 4iq12 
Katore, Ga41 Hirwa, oqeki Ihukoro, 441 Dhaigundé, effet 
Shinds, ~yas2 Khootekar and 3,2, Gori. These names are 
said to be the 2412 A’r names of the differont aub-divisions. 

4. Members of these different sub-divisions intermarry, 
but they do not marry among themselves, eg, © Dhebi can 
marry with a woman of the Akhdd, Barghéh or Dhoinfodé 
sub-division and viec versé bat not witha Dheb& woman. * 
The children of brothers and sisters may intermarry, as the 
sister is generally married witha man of another Ar name 
eg.,& Dheb& man can marry his son with “the daughter of, 
his sister.who is married with an Akhéd. Children of two 


es 
© These fambors Polnt to Mr, Risley's questions which are printed at the 
end, Volume Itt, No, 8 of oe Journal of the Anthropological Boclety of Bombay, 
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brothers canuot marry, as they belong to the same Ar ur sub- 
division. Children of two sisters may intermarry, if the two 
sisters are married in separate sab-divisions, A Dhangor 
may tnarry two sisters, 

5, A Dhangur cannot marry » woman who is uot a 
Dhangur, Social status, geographical position and differences 
or changes of occupation are no bar to intermarriages. The 
difference of social position is no bar at all, as one of the Patels 
said, Donan ar ei idl Metal Th Bie Ha? ic. who is 
to catch hold of the hand of the poor, if not we? 

6. This tribe has come to Mahableshwar a long time 
before the advent of the British power here, « long time before 
Sivajeo Mihjrij. {¢ bas come here from Satara. 

7. ‘The habit of the caste is wandering, but they do not 
wander, out of the limit of the Jivli taluka. As they live on 
the products of their cattle, they yenorally wauder in search of 
pastnre. Their emigrations are in inost cases irrogular, bat 
all Dhangars aro generally ospected to return to their villages 
in (Yu 41H) the month of Posh. ‘he village of (Asi) Meda 
in the Satéed district was formerly their headquarters. 

‘Their hats are made of thatched roofs. Light and air are 
admitted only from the front doors which wre very low. In 
the front are the cattle and thoir requisites. Next to that, is 
gonerally the fire-plice, and the furthest from the door is the 
place for sleeping. It ix so dark at the farthest ond, that even 
at midday we are required to have a lamp to have au inapec- 
tion, but they soy that their eyes aro habituated to see things 
evea in that darkuess. The huts are more long than broad. 
Being’very poorly clothed aud fed, they are obliged to build 
anch huts to“keep off the cold of the winter and the rains. 

8. They do not, admit outsiders into their enste. 

-9, ‘They have generally infant marriages. In case a man 
grows up without being married owing to extreme poverty, the 
easte-men help him tomarry Whatis the use, theysay, of aman’s 
being born atoll, if he deportsthis lifewithout being married ? 
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10. Polygamy is permitted but polyandry prohibited. It is 
only very fow, who ure a little woll-off in having a few more 
heads of cattle, that take more than one wife. [f the first 
wife is childless, they generally take « second wife, Ifa boy 
is not married at an early age owing to poverty, the appearanco 
of the moustuche is considered to be a sign when they must 
look for arranging » marriage. 

ll. The warringo ceremony is generally performed by o 
Briluwin. But ifs Brihmin is notavuilable, andif the caste has 
assembled au elderly experienced man can perform the marriage 
ceremony. The Brihmin generally looks to his Pothi or book 
of religious Shistras, wud fixes therefrom, the time of the day 
most suspicious for the celebration of the marriage. Bat in 
case the Bribmin is not present, the most preferable medium 
for finding the auspicious time is a young calf. The cow is lot 
out of the hut, aud then, the culf. Lf the calf directly rans to 
the cow for sucking, and in se doing, passes by the right haud 
side of the marrying conple who are made to sit outeide the 
cottage, the omen is the most wuspicious, und the marriage 
takes place. But if the calf’ pusaes Ly the left of the couple, 
the marriage is postponed for an hour or two, the timo being 
considered inausjicious andl the operation is repeated. The 
marriage curemony consists in the bride and the bridegroom 
boing decorated with kunkin aud halad, iv. ved pigment and 
turmeric, and made to sit opposite vxch other with a dhotar 
or a pieco of cloth held between them. ‘The Bribmin and 
the whole assembly sprinkle « few grains of, rice ovpr them 
and the Brihmin puts, ou the lingers of the two, (wq)# 
small ring, either of silver ov brass. A feast to the cagtemen* 
completes the marriage. 

12, The murringe of widows is permitted, bat ‘neltber with 
tho deceased husbund’s brother, nor with a member of the same 
sub-divisiop to which Ler husband belonged: Tho coremony 
performed is not the (424) marriage ceromony, as that in the 
case of the fifst marriage, but a (42) moorat ccremony, «In 

. . 
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this ceremony, both are, as usual, besmeared with kunkun and 
halad and made to sit opposite each other; a little water is 
given in the hands of both, and then the head of one is made 
to strike with that of another. ‘This ceremony with a small 
customary feast to the castemen completes the moorat form of 
re-inarriage. In the case of a re-marriage, the Brihmin, or, 
in his absence any elderly experienced man, utters (Gaq) 
aiv¢) an inverted form of prayer, iv., the order of the words 
of prayor is inverted. 

13. Wives are divorced or deserted for adultery, In that 
case, thoy cannot re-marry even by mvorut ceremony. ‘The sin 
is sometimes expiated by giving a feast to the caste, when the 
adultery is committed with one of her own caste,iv., with a 
Dhangur, but never, when committed with one of another 
caste. 

14, On the death of person, the sous have a right to his 
property. In caso, he has uo sons, the brothers have a right 
of inheritance. In any case, the wife hus a claim of mainten- 
ance as long as she continues a widow, 

15. The Dhangurs are Hinda by religion, but they seem to 
have their own village deities. Fivo deities are known among 
them. 1. Qiu Masobi, 2, Mea Jolla, 3. AL] Beheri, 
4, efi] Jonvi, known as yRafl evel] iie-, Janni of Gotha- 
neré, and 5. another ev-ef| known as the yq=f{\ ev-ef] iw, the 
Janni of Thal. Of these five deities, Masobi and Beheri are 
male deities and the rest are feuale. Sunday is the favourite 
day for*the worship of Masobi and Beberi, the male deities, 
and Tuesday or that of Jolldand the two Jannis, Cocoauuts, 
flowers, und frnits are the things usually nsed as offerings. 
These deitic3 have neither temples nor images of their own. 
Natural rocks, jufting out from tho sides of hills, or from a 
level surface of the ground, form the sanctum sunctorum of 
these deities. I was led to seo one of these. It ‘ts situated 
about a quarter of a mile on the left hand side of the rbad that 
letds ug from the Sindhola to ghe Blue Valley and about half a 
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mile from the village huts. A walk of about ten’minutes, ona 
vory rough footpath from the road, brings us to the sanctum 
sanctorum of the Junni of Gothinerk. It is a piece of natural 

rock, built over with s s.nall superstructure of stone, and with a 
stand of stone in its neighbourhood for holding lamps. On the 
days of e\, ic. the feast days, set apart in honour of these 
deities, 60 fowls, 60 4124 khiracks (a kind of date-frait) 
and 12 goats are offered us offeriugs to all these deities, The 
number of fowls offered is sixty, becanse there are supposed to 
be sixty %¢ or ghosts in these five deities, of which 25 are to be 
fonnd in the Masobi und the rest in the other four deitics. On 
the death of a mun, his soul becomes a (‘{\q2) pitar and 12 
pitars make one ghost. Hence 12 js the necessary humber for 
the sacrifice of goats. Only the males can perform (jm) the 
worship of these deities, and not the women, Young girls, 
until they come to the age of womanhood, can perform Poonja or 
the worship. Womeu, lowever, can go before the sacred places 
of the deities, and, standing ut a long distance, prostrate them- 
selves before them and otherwise pay their homage, bat under 
no circumstances can they perform the Poonja and give the 
offerings. Hven when thoy go for paying a distant homage, 
they must not be intheir usual monthly courses. Before going 
there, they must wash themselves, aud put on, either white or 
red clothes, nover black ones. Their personal offerings are 
never accepted by the deities. If they persist and personally 
perform the Poonja and give offerings, they come across,some 
mishap or another. 

17. For marriage and denth ceremonies they employ 
Brahmins, but wheo the Brihmins are not casily, available 
the elders of the caste perform the ceremonios. 

18. Tho cast buries their dead in a sitting posture with | 
the face towards the east. 

19. Thoy do not perform the Sridh ceromony, but t perforin, 
what they call, the (2414) Mah4l ceremony for theit’ decensed + 
relations. They undefstand by this lattor word, the ceremony 
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of calling the pitars. They perform that ceremony at home. 
They need not go tothe sacred places of their deilies for the 
purpose. They perform the ceremony in the month of (oust) 
Bhédarva, on the date of the death of the man. On the third 
and twelfth day after death they perform, what they call (4vef 
\tQau) the ceremony of giving water. On the tenth day 
after death, they sound for a (goua) potter who prepares (“le 
..,) small images of human forms made of flour and water. 
He carries these flour images with him and places them in 
flowing water. ‘The potter also suys ( svat) prayers, playing 
ou drums and belis. 

20. Thoy say that they are called Dhangars, because they 
carry on tbe profession of herdsmen and prepare milk prepa- 
rations, That was their former and is their present occupation, 
Vory few are ugriculturists. What little they caltivate, they 
do for their own use. If any Dhangar follows the profession 
ofa Bhangi (sweeper), shoe-maker, or barber, they outcaste 
him. 

21. Thoy drink wine. Lf a woman drinks wine they form 
a very low opinion of her morality. They cat fish and mutton 
of male goats or sheep, but not of female ones, 

22, They do not cat food cooked by castes other than thoso 
of Hindus. They smoke birkdios offorod by othors, if they are 
not once smoked. 

The Dhavads of Mahableshwar, 
Sources of Information. 

1." Sheik Lil, son of Bog Mahomed, son of Noor Mahomed, 
son of Isméil, son of Shih Jehiin, son of Pirozoshaw, son of 
Fateh Ahmed, son of Biwh Jin. He is an intelligent man of 
83 years, and tho Patel of Dbivad-vidi, io. tho Dhévad 
quarters of Mibibleshwar or Malcolm Peth. He is popularly 

* known as Lalo Patel. 
2. Majak, son of Husan, sou of Fatoo, son‘of Ali, son of 
, Bohoroo,son of Chin, son of Hasan, son of Baviijéo, Patel of 
the DbAvar village of Nik-khinda, aged-abont 100, 
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3. Dhanoo, son of Mboo, son of Ibrim, son of Ali, son of 
Behoroo, son of Tiivco, aged about 60, the Patel of the village 
of Ranjanwadi, situated abont half a mile on the loft of the 
Cassum Sajan Road, which leads from the Satara Road to the 
Panchgani Road. 

4. Abdul, an inhabitant of the village of Malasre, about 
three-fourths of a mile from Shin Shin Ghal or the Robber’s 
cave, and about five miles south-east of MihAbleshwar. 

5. Patel Hoosein, son of Chandoo, son of Rahiman, son of 
Ismail, son of Beheroo, about 75 years of age, living in the 
village of Madchutar, about four miles from the station on the 
left of the Satara Road. 

€. The Kizi Siheb of Mihibleshwar. * 

1. The name of the tribe is Dhiivar. It isso called, they 
say, because their original profession wag that of iron-smelters 

2 and3. Their sub-divisions are— 

~arsel Kharkand’, 413452 Virankar or Miblé, <j, Diingé, 
Aidit Moling, tavig Nilband, ia%, Dongra, “il Chipiri, 
44a Moojivar, 41442 Minkar, ¥ie\ Parandé Yleqf] Pinjaree, 
és, Doondri, “aeiqs2 Parnilkar, and «fitz Vatkoro, 
‘Theso sub-divisions are said to he their 212 Ar names, 

4, Like the Dhangurs, people of all those sub-divisions 
intermarry, but they do not marry among their own sab- 
division, og., a Vorunkar can marry a member of any othor 
sub-division, but that of Varuukar, Aman does not generally 
marry his wife's sister, but he may, if he likes, The children 
of two brothers cannot intermarry, as they belong to the same 
dr. The children of a brother and « sister can intermarry 
heoause the sister, by her marriage, belongs to angther dr. 
So, the children of two sisters may intermarry, if the sisters 
ave married with membors of different drs, + 

5. Social position, Geographical position and Gifferences or 
changes of ocetpation are no prohibitions to intermarry, but 
being Sooni Mahomedans by religion, they do not intermarry « 
with the Sihis. . . 
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6. Mr. Shapoorjee Byramjec Katrnck, in his Gujariti 
guide to Mibibloshwar, says, that the Dhavars of Mibi- 
bleshwar are the descendants of those Arabs who had 
accompanied the army of Afzul Khbin, during his historical 
visit to Sivijee in the adjoining fort of Pratibgad. On the 
death of Afzul Khin, the Arabs dispersed themselves in the 
adjoining hills and took Hinda women for their wives, 
and the Dhévirs are the descendants of their mixed blood. 
Hence, though Mahomedan by religion, their habits and 
language are those of Hindus. All the Dhivars, when 
interrogated on the subject of their descent, denied it alto- 
gether, and some did so with indignation, but the Kizeo 
of Mihablpshwar confirmed the above statement of Mr, 
Katrack, saying that ho himself had heard it a few years 
ago from an old inhabitant of MAhibleshwar, siuce deceased. 
Mr. Laloo Patel decldred, that according to his information 
traditionally received from his ancestors, the Dhivars had 
come to Mibibleshwar and the adjoining places with one 
Chandar Ray More, who was a Sirdar of the Court of Biji- 
pore, and that their long stay with the Hindus had made 
their habits and custums more Hindu than Mahomodan.. 

‘The Bombay Gazetteer in its oxcellent description of Mihi- 
bleshwar says nothing abont their origin, Most of them say, 
that it was simply their profession of iron-smelters that 
brought them to Mibibleshwar from Satara and Khandesh, 
They came there in search of new forests for the prepara- 
tion cf charcoal. An old DbAvar of Michutar attributed their 
emigration to the time as old as that of Bhoj rijt. 

7. Their habit is mostly settled. Their head-quarters is 
Malcolm Peth, whero there are about 700 Dhivars. For- 
merly, when their occupation was thdt of iron-smelters, they 

+ wandered from place to place in search of new forests for the 
preparation of charcoal. Their huts generally ate as dark as 
those of she Dhangurs, but not so long or deep, as"they have 

“no cattle to keep. They are genorally aquare in form. 
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: 8. They admit outsiders into their caste on their turning * 
Mahomedans according to the rules dictated by the Kazi. 

9, They have infant marriages. 

10, Polygamy is permitted among them, but polyandry 
prohibited. 

11, The Kisi performs the usual Mahomedan coremony of 
marriage mixed with some Hindu customs, The bride and the 
bridegroom are made to sit opposite each other with a piece 
of cloth betwoen them. The Kizi says the Mahomedan prayer 
and shows the marrying couple a looking glass. Lastly, he 
throws rice over them, and then the assombled friends and 
relations do the same. 

12, Widows may re-marry, but not with degoased hus- 
bands’ brothers, In first marriages, the bridegrooms generally 
go to the mosqno before the marriage ceremony bat not in the 
case of widow marriages, 

e 18. Divorce is allowed on paying the wife the ($2) 
meherh money, i.¢., the money fixed by the Kizi at the time 
of the marriage to be given in the case of a divorce, The 
divorce is given in the presence of the eid, iv, the 
meeting of the tribe. Divorced wives may re-marry. 

14. Their Religion is Mahomedan. They are Sooni in sect. 
They ave so illiterate, that in some of the villages, there is 
hardly one who knows the namo of his prophet. 

15. They bury their dead with the head towards the south. 

, 16. After death, they perform (x41) the tenth day, 

: (fatal) the twenticth day, (ayd\uai) the fortieth day, and 
(ax) the anniversary day ceremonies. They feastthesvHid | 
or the tribe on these days. They perform Khotbé itt the 
month of Ramzin. On the Jirdt, the third day after death, 
they distribute a fow fruits and sweets among the nearer 
relations after offering @ portion first on the tombs. The, 
ceremonies ace performed in fall for those that are married, 
even if they are minors of 8 or 9. In case of thoge that are 
unmarried, only a few are performed. 3 
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17, Their former occupation wus that of iron-smelters. 
Now they follow various oceupations, They say that three 
mannds of firewood produced one maund of charcoal, and that 
one maand of charcoal produced about 8 or 4 seers of iron. 

318. They abstain from pork. ‘Though enjoined by Maho- 
medan law to abstain from wine, they generally take it. ~ 

19, Formerly, they did not eat food prepared by the Deccani 
Mahomedans, bat ate that prepared by the Hindus. But 
now, they eat food prepared by any Mahomedan. They do not 
eat, oven now, food prepared by Christians, They smoke the 
biddies offered by others, but not when they are partly smoked. 
A Dhavar can smoke a partly-smoked biddi of another Dhivar 
They do not eat in the same plate with a Sibi. 


‘The following are a few lines of their nursery songs. Their 


knowledge of these songs does not go beyond these few lines. 
‘The language of their songs, as that of their conversation, is 
Marithi. 

Taeqrel 

SA owl Riad 

a4 ka lag 


AUILGL Mie 
‘Sleep chtld ! sleep 
Ob cow 1 come out of the but 
‘To give milk in the pot 
‘To give it to the child for drink. 


‘The cradle songs of all nations, whether educated or unedu- 
cated, are the simplest expressions of parental affections ox- 
presned in the most simple language. Again, they generally 

~ begin, with some words invoking sleep. Compare with the 
above simple words of a Dhavar mother, tho following words 
of an educated French mother. Both begin with a call to 
sleep, uud both promise a good thing to the child ia return 
Tor its quietly going to sleep, 
“Pais do do Honry petit fils, 
e Fais do do, ta auras 
Le bon coco. . a oe 


Be a ies 
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For twelve days after birth, the mother keeps the child by 
her side, It is on the twelfth day that she places it ina 
cradle. The following is the cradle song thut is generally 
sung then and afterwards. It enumerates, one after, another, 
the nine months of pregnancy. 

Hs HA aA “Ml cil rae 
at HIG al aya TRL ait 
ea HEAL HAR el sich igaie 
a eI ml ays AL i 
fet HA AA Mf sie azate 
ai Man ar aya TL aH. 
AR HG GB Mell siden aRaie 
at aI ae ay AU ttt . 
via HAL GAL Me gi oA 
al eG ll yt AU tl 
w Ha a “MeN sic ode 
at 4 el aya Fa tH 
aalteat HLA aL Af git aaa 
a SG tll aye Tee aH. 
saat HEA GT Met gute ava 
cat eal eh aay TRL ll 
at HAd a Me ste male 
at FUG ll ayH “ARL aH: 
The following are other nursery rhymes :— 

ala ate HU 
mit area at 
uel eel AU . 
mrual offeat aut 

io., The maternal grand-fathor and materoal graud-mother * 

have come. 
Thoy have brought a shirt and a hat for you. 
The paternal grand-fathor and graud-mother have come. 


They have brought a necklace and a bangle for you. . 
qq 7 RAWAL . 
yaa stHial . ? 
ean A wide 4 a 
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May sleep overtake Purasram 
All are busy in their work, 
Oh child! accept this rocking of the cradle, 
Compare this with the English cradle soog— 
“Sleop little brother, you must not awake, 
Till mother comes home to her baby again.” 





THE HORSE IN ANCIENT IRAN.*.. . 
Road dn—S0th January “139s. °* re 
President—Ma,. Kuanserst Rustamsi OaMA.? * : 
Avoteyt Inax, i, the whole of Central: Asia; once raled 
over by the anciont Persians, is believed-by many to be the firet 
home of the horse, Again, as Sir Robert Kerr Portier’-says : 
“ We have ample testimony from the old historians,'that the 
best cavalry of the Kast ware derived from this part (Siahdan 
in Persia) of the great Empire of Persia; and the-native breed 
were 80 highly prized above all others, that Alezander cén- 
sidered a Median horse as the most royal gift he conld bestow; 
and the kings of Parthia chose the same, as the most costly 
sacrifices they could lay apon tho altar of their gods.’* (Vol. 1, 
Pp. 271.) According to the same Author (II., p- 206), “the 
extensive and fertile valleys stretching through Haronnabad to 
Mahadesht were included in tho ancient name of the Nissan 
plains, and formed the celebrated pastures noted by Arrian, as 
the nursery of the most esteemed breed of’ Median horsés. 
Their beauty, spirit aud swiftness wore the admiration of the 
East.” 1 6 
Again, Iran is also believed to be the home of hofse-racing 
which spread from there into Earope. Chariot-races "playéd 
an important port in the Mithraic festivals’ that were ‘celé- 
brated in honour of Khorshed and Meher, iw.,' the ‘Sun and 
Mithras, the angel of light. The Olympic gaines of Greece 
took their chariot-races from these Mithraic festivals of Persin. 
When Rome took its Mithraic worship from Greece, it stemis 
also to have taken its horse-raciug from that country, 
According to Plutarch, chariot-racing was firs held ia Rume 





* Journal, Vol. 1V., No, 1, pp. 1-14. : . : 
2 Acconiing to*Horolotas (Uk, II, 106), he Nisa horses of Media wero 
consiternd % be the best (Hawliuson’s Herodotus Vol, Il, p. 495). Vide 
Rawlinson's Herodotys, Note G on Bk, VII, cb, 10, Vole IV, py 41. . 
* . kK 
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in the time of Pompey and that was in honour of Mithras. 
With their invasion the Romans are believed to have intro- 
duced into England their well-known ‘chariot-races. Thus, we 


find that, thoagh England is now prominent in horse-racing, 


ancient Irin was the country where it first began. 

“Herodotus, the father of history, says of the ancient 
Persians that “Beginning from the age of fivoyears to twenty, 
they instract their sons in three things; to ride, to use the 
bow, and to speak truth' (Bk. I, chap. 136].” According to 
Zenophou, horsemanship was established among the ancient 
Persians by the law of reputation (Ashbey's translation of 
Zenophon p. 171). 

It appears, then, that of all animals, the horse was a special 
favourite of an ancient Persian from his very young age. 
He was, as it were, 1 member of the family of an ancient 
Zoroastrian, who not only prayed for himself and his family, 
bat also for his horse. While praying to Mithra, an ancient 
Persian, before asking for strength to himself, asked for 
strength to his horse (Yt, X,11), He, whose prayers were 
accepted by Ashi Vaoghui, had the good fortune of having 
“swift and lond noighing horses” (Yt. XVIL—12), and of 
being the proad possossor of 1,000 horses (XVIII—5). The 
Fravashis, or the holy spirits of the dear departed ones, in 
retarn for their being gratefally remembered, by their 
surviving relatives, blessed them with a gift of swift horses 
and strong chariots (Yt, XILI—52). The Kaydoinn prince 
Tusa, prayed to Ardvicura for strength to his horse (Yt. 
V—53). King Kaikhusra prayed to the same Yazata to be 
the-fortunate possessor of the best of all horses (Yt. V—50). 

Similarly king Vishtasp was the fortunate possessor of the 
Asp-i-Sinh which is spoken of by the Dinkard as the best 
of all horses in’ the world (West's Dinkard, Bk, IX., ch, 22—2 
8. B.E., Vol. XXXVIL, p, 220). It was the miracalous 
reshoesticn to health of this favourite horse of. the king 

* Oxrry translation (1889), p. 61, 
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that regained for the prophet, as Inter traditions say, the 
royal favour which he had more than lost through the evil 
machinations of hiscalamniutors. According to the Dinkard, 
the ancient Iranians bad special veterinary surgeons for 
the horse It was a great sin for a man to treat that 
animal carelessly oven while training it. They bad special 
rules and regulations set down in one of their Nashks for the 
selection of a horse, for training him, and for a proper dis- 
tribation of food to him. The horse, that was so dear to the 
ancient Persians, was believed to bless his fortunate master, if 
he treated him well and to curse him if he treated him harsbly. 
His curse to his master, who did not feed him well and’ 
exacted too much work from him, was, ‘ May you never yoke 
swift horses. May you never ride swift horses. * May you 
uover control swift horses * (Yagna, XI—2). All these refer- 
ences in the Avesta and in the ancient Pallavi books, justify 
the observations of a traveller like Ker Porter, who says that 
“from the earliest time, the breeding of fine horses has been 
a passion inthe East, and in no country more than Persia” 
(Ker Porter's travels in Georgia, Persia, &o., Vol. IL, p. 48). 
Tho Pahlavi Bundehesh traces the origin or the evolution of 
the horse from the ox. It divides all animals into three 
classes. I, Animals that graze in the valley. LI, Those that 
live in the mountains. III. Aquatic animals. Of these three 
classes, the horse belongs to the first class. This class is 
again divided into two kinds (fininch), Those with cloven 
fect and those that are aas-footed. Of these two, the horse 
belongs to the second genus. It mentions eight species of 
horses.” All aniwals of good-creation have their opponeats 
in the list of the animals of evil-oreation. So, thegenus to 
which horse, which is the animal of the good-creation, belongs, 
has, as its opponent, the snake, which is the éreation of the 
evil spirit Abriman. Thus, the snake is hostile to the horse 


+ Dinkard, Bk, ViIE, chap. 26.8. B, E., Vol, XXXVI, pp. 8Cq87. 
* 8, BL EB, V, ch, XIV, 8-6, 
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“and the borse to the snake.' This reminds us of the story 
in Herodotus, which represents the Persian horses of the time 
of Croosus. as feeding on snakes. In the reign of the Lydian 
king Crosvs, ssys Herodotus, “All the suburbs of Sardis were 
found to swarm with snakes, on the appearance of which, the 
horses left feeding in the pasture grounds and flocked to the 
suburbs to eat them. The king who witnessed the unusual 
sight regarded it very rightly asa prodigy. He, therefore, 
instantly sent messengers to the soothsayers of Telmessus to 
consult them upon the matter. His messengers reached the 
city, and obtained from the Telmassians an explanation of 
what the prodigy portended, but fate did not allow them to 
inform theirlord; for ere they entered Sardis, on their return, 
Croosus was a prisoner. What the Telmassians had declared F 
was, .that, Crasus must look for the entry of an enemy of 
foreign invaders into his country, and that, when they came 
they would subdoe the native inhabitants, since the snake, 
said they, is a child of carth and the horse a warrior and a 
foreigner.” 

The Shayast In Shiyast prohibits tho killing of war-horses 
for animal food (chap. X.9 8S. B. E., Vol. V., p. 819), but 
Herodotus makes no exception. when ho says of the birthday 
festivals of the Persians of his time, that “ tho richer Persians 
cause an ‘ox, 8 horse, a camel, and an ass to be baked whole, 
and so served up to them.’* 

Strength, speed, docility and noblencss of character were . 
the ohief characteristios that endeared a horse to an ancient 
, Traian. We will spoak of some of these characteristics. 

An‘ancieut Porsian looked ss much for strength az for speed 
in his horse’ “The best mode of trying the strength was to 
press down the hack of the animal with the hand. I¢ the 
animal gave way under the pressure and bent down to the ' 


ae 


+ Bundebesh XIX 26., 8, Ff. E., Vol. \, p. 72. 
2 Rawlinsof’s Herodotua, Vol. I., p. 217., Bk. 1, oh, 78, 
* Rawlinson’s Herodotus, Vol. I, p. 273, Bk. I, cb. 188. 
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ground, the rider rejected it as unfit to carry his weight, 
Firdousi refers to this mode, when he says that “ Every horse 
that Rustam drew towards himself, and over the back of 
which he pressed his hand, bent down under bis streugth and 
touched the earth with his belly.”' Sohrab also used.a 
similar mode to try tho stregnth of his horse. “ He placed his 
trying hand on the back of the horse, when his (the horse’s) .- 
belly bent down to the ground.”? ven in modern Persia, :- 
horse-racing is patronised by the Shah, more with the . 
object of trying the strength of the horse than his speed. Sir 
Johu Malcolm says: ‘The object (of horse-racing) js not so - 
much to try the speed as the strength of the horses, and to 
discover those which can be depended on for long “nd rapid 
marches,”* Sir Robert Ker Porter* says the some thing 
“I found, that swiftness over a certain portion of ground iy 
a given time, was not, as with us, the object of « V’ersian race, 
Tho aim hero, is to possess a breed of horses, so truincd as to be 
able to go a regular rapid pace, under privution, and carrying 
any sort of weight, for a great many hours together; 4 sort 
of horse which is essentinl in this country, for the despatch 
of business, the swift march of armies, and often, in cases of 
military reverse, to save tho lives of its great meu.” 

The speed was the next charaeteristic of the horse that _ 
strack an ancient Iravian, Ho, therefore, in common with his 


other ancient Aryan brothers, numed this swiftest of animals, 
“Aspa” (¥92s= wa=L, Equus), from the old Aryan toot, 


TT ty Bake pig Syslog 
yd Sens pod ylnty (Aly 2 s 


Pt 8a 2 5! past 5 
& ot wr} 99st gg ole) (Vuller’s, Liber Regam Lp, 287) »; 
2 w99iF Ly Smo yt gol : 
wrt os ete) ot te} 9 pS Vuller’s, Libor Regam I, p. 444, 
3 History of Portis, Vol. If, p. 405, 0, . 
* Ker Porter's Travels ie Goorgin, Portia,gke, Vol, I, p, 335, 
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ag. (28=sq= to go rapidly), The word means ‘one who 


goes rapidly.” : : 
It scoms, that the speed of the horse was the cause which 


connected horse-racing with the festivals in honour of Mithras,” 


the god of Light. The primitive ancient Iranian, being much 
exposed to influences of Nature, aud coming into greater contact 
with Nature, began to clothe the grandest of Nature's objocts 
with the ideas most common to him ou the surface of the earth. 
Just as he caw his swift horse cover long distances in a short 
time, he saw the sun go over the immense orb of heavea in a 
short time. So he gave to the sun, in his Avesta, the cpithet of 


aurvat-aspa (1yss-eu»)w) ie. the swift-horsed, Having 
compared the swift going sun to his swift horse, he represented 
him going about in chariots. Meher Yasht, which treats of 
Mithras or Meher, the Yazsta presidiug over Light, is full of 
allusions which show the relation of horses and chariots with: 
Mithras, Mithra gives swiftness to the horses (Yt. X, 8). 
He is worshipped by warriors riding on horses. They ask first 
swiftness for their horses and then strength to their hodies 
(Yt, X—11), Mithra yokes his horses to his cbariots(Yt. X, 52), 
Ho drives « higi-whoelod chaviot (»)bmp.o(yy —rguls ) 
which is drawa by beautifal white horses (Yt. X,67,68). The 
chariot is baudsome, well decorated aud golden. ‘he horses 
are four in namber,' They are white and all of exactly the 
snme colour. Their fore feet are shod with gold and their 
hind ones witb silver, They are yoked to the pole with 
* metaltic hooks (Yt. X, 125). There are other chariots on his 
right and om his left. His chariot is all armed with 1,000 
“Y Tho four boracs of Mithra, the god of Light, reminds es of the Tour borees 


of the sun among the “Aaciont Greck#, vis., Brythrees, Action, Lampros and 
Phitogwus. ‘These foar horses represented the Night of the sun when in the 


different parts of heaven, vie,, tho light before the appearnfice of the azn’ 


‘over the horlgon, the light after the sun-rise, tho light at midday, and the 
Ught at sunset. 
, r 
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hows and arrows, spears, swords, maces and other implements 
of war. His chariot also moves on one wheel made of gold 
and drawn by four horses. Those who worshipped Mithra 
were blessed with beautiful chariots. 

All these allusions tend to show, that the velocity of the 
apparent motion of the sun was compared to the speed of the 
horse, and'that he was represented as moving in chariots 
drawn by horses. This comparison being so close, it is qnite 
natural that on Mithraic festivals, beld in honour of the sun 
and his light, horse-racing took a prominent part among the 
ancient Iranians. 

Now, this question of horse and chariot-racing leads us to 
the question, referred to by Canon Taylor in his work, “The 
Origin of the Aryans” (p. 161), whether the horse was first 
used for drawing chariots or for riding. He thinks that it was 
first used for driving. Mr, William Ridgeway, in an article 
on the snbject in the “Academy” of 3rd Janoary 189], 
comes to the same conclusion from various considerations, 
He attributes the reason to the fact, that “at first the horse was 
very small and inonpableof carrying men, and that it was after 
generations of domestication under careful feeding and breeding 
that the horse became of safficient size tocarry man on his back 
with ease.” According to Prof. Max Miiller, it appears from 
the Vedas, that in ancient India, the horse was pnt to the use, 
both of chariot-drawing aud riding. Zenophon represents 
the ancient Porsians‘of the time of Oyrus the younger, a’ using 
the horse both for riding and for driving in the chariots 
( Anabasis, Bk. I. ch, 8-7,10). From what is stated of the , 
horse in the Avesta, we find that, though both riding” and 
driving in the chariot are spoken of in the Avesta,’the latter 
seems to precede the former. 

The order, in which the different uses, the horse was put to, * 
are spoken ofsin the Avesta, suggests that the horse was first 
used for drawing chariots and then for riding. Tho warrior used, 
him in a chariop while fighting, before he began to ride him, 
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'The very Avestic word fora warrior is a linguistic proof in 
sapport of this, He is called a Ratha-shtte (Jaoyp-ayyoubs)) 


> ¢4.,° one standing in a rathe (ds)) ie. a chariot. An 


evemy is represented as attucking his foe im a chariot 


_ (vs, VIL 86; XIV, 48). 


20t referred to abore, viz., thut some of Nature's 
4, which,on accoant of their speed, are compared, 
iy Iranians, with horses, are represented as moving 
ots rnd not ou horseback, is another proof that the horse 
was firss used for driving and then for riding. Besides 
Mithra, we tind Ardvigura, the Yazata, presiding over rivers: 
represented as driving her chariot berself. 

Some of the rivers of Persia dorive their names from “aspa,” 
i., the horse, on account of their speed which was considered 
to be as great as that of the horse; for example, the river 


Hvaspa ("824 e) iz, the “guod-horsed” (Yt. XIX, 67). 
Hivaspa is the Choaspes of the Greeks. In its Greek form, 





Again, 1] 





* we find the wor! “aspa” (horse) still preserved. The ancient 


Persian not only named the swiftost of his river from the 
name of tho swiltest of his animals, but also began to measure 
the lengths of his rivers from the number uf days which o 
swift-eing horse took to go over its whole length. For 
example, we find from the Ardvigura Nisyish, that the 
length of one of the largest tribatarics of the Ardvicura river 
is spoken of as that which it would take furty days for a rider 
on a swift horse tu go over. 

In tho sume way, Firdousi, the great Persian poet, spenks of 
the circumference of Azer-Gushasp, the celebrated fire-temple 
of ancient Iran, as being ‘half the rido of an Arab horse” 
(Vuller’s Libet Regam Shihnameh, Vel. IL, p. 701, 1. 140). 
Wood, in his Journey to the Source of the Oxus (p. 228), says 
the same : thing of the Uzkbeks, the modern ccegpants of a 
*part of Sheient Iran. They speak of the distance of a place 
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as “ek-doweedeh,” i. ono gallop. If yon ask thom, what 
time a certain operation would take, their reply ix, the time 
ocenpied in galloping so many miles. 

We learn from Zenophon’s Retreat that “the ancient Per- 
sians used the swiftest of horses for post services.” Hence, 
the saying, “the Porsian post riders fly faster than the eranes.”* 
At ordinary spood, it took 100 days from Susa to Sardis, but 
the king’s post took six or seven days.” 

Next to speed, the physical property of the horse most epoken 
of in the Avesta, is that of good sight. The horse was believed 
to possess the power to see, on the darkest and the most cloady 
of nights, a hair lying on the groand and to distinguish 
whether the hair was of the tail or of the mane pf a horse 
(Yt. XIV, 31). He distinguished such a hair even on a snowy 
and rainy night (Yt. XVI, 10). According to the Bundehesh 
(ch. XTX, $2), it was the Arab horse that possessed this extra- 
ordinary eyesight. Tirdonsi says of the Rakheh of Rustam, that 
on a cloudy night, he saw from the distance of two farsangs an 
ant on a black saddle cloth. 

The Vishtisp Yasht (Yt. XXIV, 29) says of a horse of 
ancient Tran, that if a ridor missed his way, an excellent horse 
soon found ont the mistake, and, turning back frwm the wrong 
way, went along the right way. 

+ This characteristic of a good horee, wis,, & good powerful sight, is Ulastrat 
edt hy tho following passage in Sic Honry Layard's Barly Advoatares in Persia, 
Saslana nnd Babylonia (p. 291), which shows, that it in observed, even now, 
‘asong horses of good breed. “We had to flad oar way through oarrow and 
tortuous Innes to the ‘musif’ of Mustafa Kuti Khan, ,.. But how were we 
to discover it, with no one to guide usin the darkoess? Whilst we wer hesi- 
tating one of the Arabs remembered that the marc he was ridjng had been 
with him two years before, when he had passed several days 10 Mustafa Kull 
Khan's house. He was convinoed thut she would find it again, and giving the 
animal her balter, went before us, She pleked hor way onrefully, stopplog | 
every now and ghen, as {f to consider the turning ahe would take, when, ‘at 
length, after traversing moro than half the town, sbe stoppod before an arch- 
way cheel"by a massive door, Her rider at once veongalenih a0 thet of 
Mustafa Kuli Khan's honse."” 
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‘The next characteristic of the Iranian horse, spoken of in old 
Persian books, is his docility, his nobleness of character, or his 
xympathy for his muster. Pootic imagination gives that 
sympathy vven a language or a power of expression. Tho 
following story of an Iranian horse, as given by Firdousi, is a 
touching instance of this noble characteristic of a Persien 
horse;-— 

Sifivasb, an Iranian prince, had a very favourite horse, named 
Pehezid (5154). When he kuew, that owing to the evil 
machinations of Karstwaz, the Turanion back-biter, his end 
was near, and that he was on the point of being put to death 
by his father-in-law Afrisiib, the king of Turan, be went to 
his favourite horse Behesiid, and taking off bis saddleand 
bridle, sct him free, and asked him to allow no one to ride 
him, except his son Kaikhasra, whose birth he expected.* 

The horso wandered in the adjoining jangles for several 
years until the time when Kaikhusra came to age. When 
the Irinian nobles went to Firangiz, the wife of Sifvash, to 
take her son Kaikhnsru for the throne of Iran, she, knowing 
the last wishes of her husband, directed Kaikhusra to the 
jangle, where the horse Behezid was roamiog. Kaikhusra 
took with him the old bridle and saddle of Behezid which 
Sidvash had removed from his back a short time before be sot 
him free. On seeing the troop of horses, in which, ho was 
told, Beheziid always moved, he loudly called out his name. 
On bearing it the horse at once stopped. Kaikhusra showed 
him his old saddle and bridle which he soun recognised and 
allowed to be pat on his back. This incident brought to the 
mind-of the horse the memory of his former dear master, and 
he shed tears for bis death which made Kaikbusru ulsu weep. 
In the Abfin Yasht (Yt. V, 50), Kaikbusro among other 
* Compare the words placel by Firdowl, the Homer of the Bast, tm the 
“mouth of hia horo Sitvash (Vullor’s Liber Regam, Shabnamoh, IJ, 653) with 
those placed by Homer in the mouth of his hero Hector (Iliad ‘Vu, Ml. 


226-239), Sjavash's couversation with bis borse reminds os of Hector's 
Conversation with his horses. 
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things praysfor an oxcellont horse. This allusion in the Abin 
Yasht is explained by the above story from the Shibnimeh.' 





“Now Xanthus, Atthon, Lampus! * urge th? ehnss, 

And thou, Podargas! prove thy generous ree ; 

Be fleet, be fearlens, this important day, 

And all your master's woll-spent care repay. 

For this, high-fed, in plentoous stalls ye stanil, p . 
Served with pure wheat, and by a princess’ hand ; 

For this my spouse, of great Atéton's linc, 

So oft has steep'd the strengthening grain n wine, 

Now swift porsue, nuw thunder uncoatroll'd ; 

Give me to seize rich Nestor's shield of gold.” 


Meantime, at distance from the scene of Mood, 
Tho pensive steodst uf gront Achilles stock : 

‘Their goulike master slain before thelr oyes, 

‘Veey wopt, asd slared (n hamau miseries. 

In vain Antomodon now shakes the relu, 

Now plies the lash, and avothes and threats it rain; 
Nor to the fight nor [eliespont thoy go, 

Restive they stood, aid obstinate in woo: 

Bll as a tombstone, never to be moved, 

On some good man or woman unreproved 

Taya ite oternal welyht ; of fix’d, as stands 

A marble oourser by the scolptor’s handa, 

Placol on the hero's grave. Along thelr face 

‘The big round drops coursed down with aileut pace, 
Conglobing on the ituas. ¢o . 


Nor Jove disdaia'd to cast a pitying look, 
Whil» thus relenting to the stecds, hs spoke: 
‘Unhappy coursers of immortal stemiu, 
amit Soe nn eel Sheen now OLS 
Ry ne, cee tote Cat 
. Bat cease to mowra 1 : 
For not by you shatt Prinm's son ‘be borne, ‘s 


Ourecit will witness to your | merres impart— 
Onrsolf with rlalng spirits awell your heart," . 
Popo’s Ulad, Hk, XVIL, tL 481-347. 
“T Dompare Pinlousi’s ncooant of the griof of the harva Behotit (Vullor’« 
Liber Regam, Vol. 11, p. 722) with Homer's accoant of the grief of the 
horses of Achilles. 
* These horacs’and Balfus are mentioned again in Bk, XVI, Il. 182-35. 
+ XManthus aud Balius (Bk. XVIL, |. 182), . 
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So dear and favourite was his horse to an Iranian, that he 
always considered him to be his great companion. ZAI eaid of 
his horse: “As long as I will live, my horse will be my com- 
panion and the vaalt of revolving heaven shall be my shelter.” 

To lose one’s favourite hors in a battle, and to let him pass 
into the hands of an enemy, was, according to Firdousi, the 
greatest ignominy for » Persian hero. 

According to Zenophoa, a horse with a golden bridle was 
considered by the aucient Persians to be u very valuable gift 
for a distinguished person. 

For all these valaable characteristics, the ‘horse was snch 
a great favourite with the ancient Iranians, that they derived 
their names also from horses. For exs aple, the ancestors of 
Yoroaster had the followiag names, all derived from Aspa, i,e., 
horse : Pourashaspa, Paitirasps, Aarvataspa, Huechataspa. 

Again we find the following Persian names (ia Greek history) 
derived from Acpa (horse), Araspes (Avesta Airya-aspa, 
i. ¢., baving good horses). Aspamitras (a lover of borses). 
Aspathines (rich in horses; Av. Aspachana), COranaspes 
(possessing active horses. Av. Hard, to do). Damaspia (possos- 
sing tame horses. Av. dam, to become vbediont), Hystaspes 
(possessor of horses, Av. Vishtasp vid, t acquire). Maspii 
(those having big horses). Otaspes (having a borse as swift 
as the wind). Pharaaspes (having excellent horses. Ay. 
fra, forward). Prexaspes (abounding in horses, Av. Pouro- 
shaspa). Sataspes (having handred horses). Zairaspes 
(having golden-coloured horses). (Vide Rawlinso+'s Herodotus, 
Appondix to Bk. VI., note A, Vol. IIT, p. 550 ot seq.). 

According to Virdonsi, the first thing that an ancient 

* Persian looked to, before guing to war, was the selection of au 
excellent horse. If he belonged to » high and uoble family, he 
had a troop of horses to make his selection from. In the forssts 
adjoining large cifies troops were bred and allowed tu wander 


_ ina free savage state. When a would-be warrior wanted to 


select one for his use, the whole troop was driven before him, 
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and the man in charge of the breeding department drew the 
attention to the best of the lot, describing his descent, &c. Ho 
mado his choice, aud took the one he liked by throwing over 
noosa upoa him. The hero thea tried the strength of the 
horse by pressing down his back with his hand with all his 
might. The horse that gave way under the pressare was 
rejected as unfit for that particular hero, Horses were 
supposed to have auspicious und inauspicious marks, Pirdousi 
says of the borses brought before Rastam :— 

S81) er phey Bey rer 

B50I1 58 oor why glo 41 
ie., they drove all of them before Rustam and described the 
royal marks over them, Of all the borses with peculiar auspi- 
cious marks, Rustam chose one, named Rakhsh. Firdousi has 
immortalized this horse in his great epic as he has immortalized 
his master Rustam. No other hurse coulil Lear tho weight of 
Rustam, and the Rakhsh allowed none bat Rastam to ride over 
him. So, in order to rendor tho services of this great hero 
useless for the cause of his country, his enemies very often 
tried to got his favourite horse stolen from him. Muay a 
hard-fought battle was fought to get the possession of this 
valuable and auspicious horse. It will not bo oat of place here 
to give the poat’s graphic description of this horse: “Tis at 
were dark aud his tail raised, . . . . . 
His hoof was strong like steel, His body frum “ead to tail 9 was 
spotted, us it were with the spots of rod rose on saffron. On a 
dark night he could see from the distance of two farsangs an 
unt on a black saddle. In strength he was an clephant, in 
stature a camel, ani in vigour a lion of Muant Ristonn.”! 
Again, it appears from Virdousi, that to examine o horse 
and test his strength and power by means of his theth, is a 
very old practice. Rustam tries his horse in this way. The 
Rakhsh was to Rustam, what Casar’s celebrated horse was tu « 
his master. As Cmear was the first to subdue his horso, 90 


® Voller's Liber Regam, Vol, 1, p, 287, a 


. . 
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was Rustam fest to subdue the Rakhsh. As Cwsar’s horse 
allcwed nobody to ride over him, so did Rustam's Rakhsh 
allow none. They say also of Alexander, that be was the 
first to break his favourite borse Bucephalus, in whose honour 
he built the town of Bucephalin, at his death, on the river 
Thelam, at the spot where the horse died. 

The horse being 9 great a fuvourite, be was, at oue time, 
appointed an arbiter, as it were, of the fortunes of the rival 
claimants to the throne of Persia. According to Herodotus 
(Book III, 84-36), Darius and his six colleagues, when they 
killed the Magi, who, pretending to be the Persian Smerdis 
had ascended the throae of Persia, settled among themselves 
us to who should be the king of Persia. Thoy resolved that 
“they woakl ride out together next morning into the skirts 
of the city, and he whose steed first neighed after the sun 
was up shoald have the kingdom.”' By some contrivance, 
bares, the groom of Durius, made his master’s horse neigh 
first after the rise of the sun, and so gained the throne of 
Porsia for him. ‘The story shows, that the horse of Darius, 
having a very delicate sense of smelling, smelled the presence 
of his mare aud neighed first. They say, that to perpetuate 
the name of this favourite horse, Darius had raised a monu- 
ment with « suitable inscription alluding to this event. 

‘Tho great esteem in which the ancient Persians held their 
horses is inherited by the modern Persians to such a great 
extent that, according to Malcolm,” “the king’s stable is 
decmed one of the most aacred of sanctuarice ; this usage 
continbes in force, during the present reign, a nobleman of the 
first rank, who had aspired tu the throne, took refuge in the 
royaf stable, and remained there till he ubtained his pardon. 
‘The militaty tribes have always regarded this sanctuary with 
the most superstitions reverence. ‘A horse,’ they say, ‘ will 








* Rawlinson’s Heredotes, Vol, 11, 
« ? History ¢f Persia, Vol. L1., ps 403, 
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Persian manuscript,” continues Malcolm, “all the misfortunes 
of Nidir Meerzi, the grandson of Nidir Shab, are attributed 
to his having violated tho stable by patting to death a person 
who had taken refuge there. ‘The same writer remarks: “the 
monarch or chief in whose stable a criminal takes refage must 
feed him as long oa he stays there; ho must be slain the 
moment before he reaches it, or when he leaves it; but when 
there, a slave who has murdered his master cannot be touched. 
‘The place of safety is at the horse’s head, and if that is tied 
up in the open air, the person who takes refuge is to tonch 
the hend-stall.”? 

M. Dubeex? affirms this, whon he says, Les Gouries royales 
sont depuis longtemps un asile sncré, Cet usage subsisto 
tojoars.” 

According to Herodotus (I. 132) horse flesh formed a dish 
ia birth-day feasts, Firdonsi also refers to the use of horses’ 
flesh as food among the ancient Persians, Asfandyar in his 
feast to Arjisp had ordered horses-flesh as a dish ( Mohl, 
French translation, small ed., IV, p. 482.), 


1 [bd p, 409, note t, Vide Cursoa’s Persia, Vol, 1, p, 16, », 1. 
= La Perse, p 461, 


ON THE CHARIOT OF THE GODDESS (art @.) 
A SUPPOSED REMEDY FOR DRIVING 
OUT AN EPIDEMIC.* 

Read on 30th June 1897, Presidont—Rev, Dr. D, MACKICITAN, 


In almost all. nations, weapons of war were considered 
essentialin religions gathcrings. The gols and goddesses of 
the ancients had their instraments of war just as their warriors 
and heroes had. As warriors wanted weapons to strike the 
physical foes of their country, so gods, goddesses and angles 
wanted them to strike the spiritual enemios of the people they 
protected. So, we find, that the religious processions of many 
nations. carried weapons with them. Even the Freemasons 
carried swords in their processions as symbols of authority. 
A Parsee youth (Nivar), initiated into the order of priest- 
hood, leads the procession to the firo-templo, carrying a gurz, 
a kind of clab in his hund as a warrior. Ho indicates 
thereby, that, just as the angel Mithra bas his own club to strike 
on the heads of the Daéew:, ¢, ., evil persons and influences 
( vazrem hanivikhtem kameredhé paiti daévanim), he had his 
own club to strike it over his spiritual foes. He carries it as a 
symbol, to declare, that thenceforward, he will use his mental 
powers avd spiritual faculties in the suppressiun of ‘all evils, 
‘Thus, in almost all nations, iastraments of war were considered 
to be necessary requisites for religious processions. 

Now, in ancient times, chariots were considered to be a part 
and parce) of military roquisites. So, they played a very 
prominent part, both in religious gatherings and in warfare. 
Warriors are oclled Rathuéshtirs, [i.¢., those who stood up 

“in the Ratha (24 Lat. Rota ), i. ¢., the chariot ] becuuse they 
fought in chariots. As warriors fought against physical 





3 * Journal, Vol. IV., No. 8, pp. 119-28, 
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enemies, so gods and goddesses fought against spiritual 
enemies. Thus, gods and goddesses had their chariots just in 
the samo way as warriors had. In the Avesta, Ardvigura 
Authita, an Yazata presiding over waters, is represonted as 
moving ina chariot, Mithra, the angel presiding over light, 
had his chariot just as Phoebus, the sun-god, had his owa 
among the Greeks. 

In India also, the Rutl« or the chariot has been playing a 
very prominent part in religious or somi-religious gatherioge 
and procesions. Among the lower classes, it has lost much 
of the original symbolic signification. In caso of epidemics 
like plague, cholera and small-pox, it is the village miita, i.e, 
the village goddess, that has u good deal to do with it, So, one 
of the supposed ways to drive out an epidemic from a village 
overtaken with it, is (>41c1Al 2% 4¢1S41) matino rath kabidvo, 
ic,, to take out of the village the chariot of the village goddess. 


* The goddess is supposed to be appensed thereby and the 


épidemic transferred to an adjoining village, 

The object of this paper is to present a few notes of three 
cases that fell under my observation, (a) one at Tithal near 
Bulsir, (6) another at Jalalpore near Nowsfri, and (c) another 
on the Ghout Road loading to Satiré from MabAbleshwar, 

(a) ‘The plague epidemic, that was raging for some time this 
year, in the town of Bulsir, hud made its appearance, in 
solitary cases, in the adjoining village of Tithal. This alarmed 
the poor villagers, and they resolved to drive away the 
epidemic from their villagein their mdté's rath. Daring the 
evening of the 17th of May they made all preparations for fhe 
chariot procession. 

Their raths or chariots consisted of small pieces ot wooden 
planks standing oa wheels, ‘They wore about «foot in length 


snd breadth, The chariot procession started in the morning ~ 


of the eighteenth of May from their small village temple. All 
the villagers accompanied it. The ruth were decoratéd with . 
small bannerettes. Two villagers carried the two chariots in 
. : ™ 
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their hands, A cock and a goat were carried by others. 
Others carried a cocoanut, betelnats, cooked food, ete. The 
procession was led by a Bhagat or a priest. 

It is not every village that has a Bhagat of its own. The 
one at Tithal, named Revlo Jirio (ati #9 417A1), was specially 
sent for from Pandoorughad, a ruined hill fort, about four 
miles distant. These Bhagats are village priests as well as 
doctors. they ubstain from meat and intoxicating drinks 
of all kinds. They have certain religious observances to be 
observed. The Bhagat at Tithal was paid Rs. 5 for the day's 
work, 

The procession coming at the untskirts of the village, on 
the road leading to Shegvi, stopped there for some time, and the 
Bhagat recited several incantations. The following are some 
af the lines of the incantations, the whole of which.they refuse 
to recite except on proper occasions, and which it is difficalt 
for as to follow when they are recited in a sing-song way :— 

yada ait iQ) By 

Bi chou ve) 414 wa. 

a HR a A A ah 

FH eof Htaid 414 MOUs sda 

A eMia GR as set WA A ad Bad B 

ma HRM FTA EU GRA ail Gq. 

Fi gM ae A srr erg eBay, aad sda 


A etm tad 34 aa Nae aR. 
A dla Aad a A ad aU 


HAMAR wR A mate sda 
These are come of the words of the incantations, taken down 
from the tips of the Bhagat to learn what ideas are givon vent 
to in the incantations. I give bere a rough translation of the 
- incantations, as far as [can understand them. “ Counteract the 
influenco of this gust of wind, so that onr affairs in this world 


- = (2) alee gt. ma. 
(2) Mod, wa, 
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may continae. Lot us counteract the influence of this injarious 
wind. This work which is the work of Agni mati (7. o., the 
goddess presiding over fire) can bo called our work, We have 
to countoract the influence of this work about this world. sy 
force and violonce (4.¢., by all possible means), we shall 
counteract the influence of this (injarious wind or epidemiv). 
All that happens in this world is onrs and is brought about by 
gods. The work of the gods in that world is performed on 
the edgo of clonds, i. v., in heavens. We shall counteract the 
influence of the work originated on the edge of the clonds. 
This Gisease is said to come from the great God, from the 
goddess.” 

‘The above incantations of these simple folks show their belief 
in the following facts— 

(1) That all epidemics are carried from one place to 
another by winds and thnt they are the result of 
injurious winds, 

(2) That their gods and goddesses have something to 
do with them. 

(3) These gods and goddesses work in the clouds, 

These incantations were recited by the Bhagat on the out- 
skirt of the village ino chanting way, and in touching plaintive 
tones. He nodded his head heavily during the utterance like 
one who believed himself to be possessed by the spirit. 

The incantations being finished, the whole procession 
marched from Tithal to the adjoining village of Shegvi, whose 
iohabitants bad received, a day or two previous, a friendly 
intimation of the arrival of the chariot of the mdtd. So, they 
had prepared themselves to reccive the chariot of the godidess ~ 
(er4¢1%) in their own hands directly from the hands of the 
new-comere, Tho villagers of Tithal returned to their village 
with the belief that they had drivea away the opidomic from 
their village and passed it on to some othor place. 

The villagers of Shogvi in their turn were to pass on the 


rath ov chariot of the goddess, with a similar proctssion and 
. 
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similar observances to another village named Pender Pairee. 
‘This village was to pass it on to another village and so on, 
The goddess of the chariot thus marches from village to 
village. At last, when the next village is very far off, and the 
distance too great for the villagers to go inn procossion, they 
place the rath in place surrounded by hills, so that the 
epidemic being shut up from all sides may die ( >it omy ) 
as the villagers say. 1f the villagers of a particolar village 
are not on their watch, and allow the new-comers to place their 
chariots near their village, then they believo, that there is: 9 
likelihood of the epidemic sticking to their place. 

From a sea-coast village like Tithal, the ratha is carried 
from place to place to interior villages till they get to a village 
from which the next village is very far off, and in that oase the 
disease is believed to die out in solitude. Butin the case of 
@ village several miles distant from the sea, the ruths is 
carried seaward. It is taken from village to village seaward, 
and the last sea-coast village transfers the rath, and with that 
the disease, to the sea, where it is supposed to die. Au 
instance of this kind came under my observation, one morn- 
ing during the Cbristmas holidays of 1894, ut Jalilpore near 
Noosiri, The ratha wos brought there from an adjoining 
village the cveniug previous aud placod on the outskirts of the 
town. The people of Jalilpore had to remove it to the ad join- 
ing village of Bodili, which had to transfer it to Matvirs 
which in its tura had to convey it to Kariri (Matwir), which 
was quite close to the sea. The Kariri people were to convey 
the rath to the sea and there drown it. 

Iy the matter of conveying the rath from village to village, 
there is generally a friendly arrangement, the people of the 
village that starts the rath giving a friendly notice of tho 
coming of the rath to the next village in order to enable the 


* people to be rendy to pass it on to the next village, Bat in 


some places, the people of a village quietly and stealthily carry 
Ahe rath & the outskirts of the next village and leave it there. 


ow 
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If the peoplo of that next village come to know about that, 
they come to oppose their approach with all force, being afraid 
that the rath might bring diseaso to their doors, A case 
of that kind came under my observation at MahAbleshwar 
in Octobor 1894. On the Ghant Road Jeading to Satara, I 
saw four small toy-chariots, lying on the sido of the road, 
with small wooden idols standing on each of them. ‘The 
idols were decorated with. coloured clothes. I was told. that 
the villnge.of. Khelgar had. several. cases of cholera in the 
preceding hot weather and to drive away that disease the 
people had started the rath of their goddess, named “ Murri.” 
‘They knew fully well, that the people of that village would 
oppose the conveyance of the rath to their village; so, they 
stealthily carried it at night and placed it midway at.somo 
Gistance from the village. The goat and the cock that 
accompany the rath are let loose, and nobody takes them away, 
the belief being, that. he who takes thom away is attacked 
with the disease, 

On the day when the rath was conveyed from Tithal, the 
women of the village met at a small temple, sitasted near 
the village well, and lighting a lamp sang theirfavourite song, 
imploring their village goddess to be kind towards the village. 
Their principal goddess was Jal<levi (eval), ie, the 
goddess presiding over water. This was perhaps because the 
temple was situated uear the well of the village snd becanse 
the village was close to thesea. 

The song sung by the village women in keane of their 
* Jal-devi* runs as follows :— 

mL aNd AR Rew -t 
AUR Geri ated deta ° 
aR ad A eae) Hef Rat 424 


FL Rael uad Aya gon 27AR ‘ : 


"Au usin ale BWA Bar 22FA5 
AU ata alge BUA lai eA 
FU atesi atest 2 aA Qui se me 


. 
* 
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au aU Shel Nat WR 


a AB A WEA Aid wR. 
Translation, 


I saw four married girls ia my dream. All the fovr had 
cups for red-pigment? in their hands. All the four went to 
offer their services to Jal-devii. Worship the gods with 
pieces* of money. Serve the gods with eindur (a kind of 
pigment), worth a pice. Make marks on the idols with 
sindur, worth @ pice, Make the hearts coo! with cold curd, 
When tho four girls walked, their steps made the marks of 
red pigment. When the four girls spoke their lips dropped 

rls, 
yee following are two other semi-religious songs sung at 
the village tomple of Tithal -— 

aa Mal GAL BAIA BRL 
AFR de A yrdiell AR 
HAR WA mya Aa ehh 
Arh at Fs GR 
AR etn gan HA 
Aull ya Adler Bar. 

Translation. 

Whon the son of Varki was standing on the banks of the 
river Tapti, there appeared suddenly a pair of idols, Come 
on girls! We shall goto see them. Of what kind mast be 
the idols of gods? The idols of gods mast be of the same 
kind as those of the Toolji goddess in our temple. 

BULA eLlaig By BR 
wnnd) ged) Hwa Mage sbea 
flag WHA FAR ayat HAR 
BAY ER Bev 4iAy 
BRAT Madi Taiz 
“} The marke tando on foreheads, &c,, with red pigment are considered 
auspicious, 

2 The goddess presiding over water, f 

* The poopie generally take a vow to present to the gols small pieces of 
“metals, worth one, two or more antas, 


. 
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gral ee A aR 
VAR oie Rev aie. 
Translation. 
Kerooro and Harichandra used to say, “ convey this message 
to onr Jal-devi goddess— 
Come to play on the open place at Tithal. 
A swingiog seat is suspended for you on this road.’ 
And silken tassels are saspended from there. 
‘Two or four ribbons fly in the air on the seat. 
The swinging soat is suspended on this road.” 

The songs of a tribe or community indicate, toa certain 
extent, what amount of intelligence the people of the tribe 
possess. The short songs of the Tithal women show the 
poverty of their field of thought. 





1 The gais are belfeved to take Pleapare in thees swinging chikirs or seats, 
Henoe their Hols are, at fimes, placed on such seats, 


THE COCK AS A SACRED BIRD IN 
ANCIENT IRAN.* 


Read on 28th March 1900, 
President—Ligur,-Cob, G, WATERS, 1.M.8, 


Among the ancients, those animals and birds that were 
most usefal to men were highly esteemed and held well nigh 
sacrod. The cock was one of such birds. On acconnt of its 
being geoatly usefal as the harbinger of morn, it was held 
sacred by many ancient nations: The ancient Greeks and 
other nations considered it to be a bird sacred tothe Sun. Its 
relation to the Sun, as the harbinger of morn, is not lost sight 
of, even by writers of our times, His crowing is, as it were, 
accordiog to Shakespoire, a salutation to the morn— 

+++ +4 4 Thecasly village cock 
EGA bobs oc onan te the morn,” 
(Ratolift to King Bichard—Richard IIT, Act V,, Se, 3,) 
I. 
Cock in Iranian Literature, 

Persia, or ancient Iran, was the home of the cock. It is 
said on the authority of Athwneas (XIV., c. 20) that cocks 
were taken to Europe from Persia.’ It is owibg to this fact 
that the Greek comedians, and among them Aristopbanes 
(B. C. 448-880 ), called the cock the Persian bird or the 
Median bird? It is said to have been taken to Eyypt irom 


Asia? 

* Journal, Vol. V., ¥o, 6, pp. 345-62, 

2 Hyde's Histaria Religiouix, Veterum Pareaurum, 3nd Edition, p, 413, 
Pictat, Lee Origines Tado-Ewropecnncs, 2nd Bdition, Vol, 1, p. 490, 
Dubishin vy Sher ani Troyer, Vol, 1,, p. 9%, n. 1, 

Geiger, Cicilization nf tha Kustern Iranians, Vol, 3, p, 189, Transtatod 
‘by Dastar Darab Peshotan Sanjana, 
+ % The Athenoum, Mth October 1809, No, 3755, p, §25, article by Sir G, 
Birdwood. Geiger, Cicilizution of the Butera Iraninus, Vol 1., p, 189. 
2 Cocks and hens, a3 well a horecs,, appett to hare come originally from 
Asin” —a Popular Account wes Anoitat Eyyptiaus,by Biz J, Gainer 
‘Wilkinsoa, Vol, I, p. 234, e 
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‘The cow, the dog, and the cock were the three animals that 
wore most esteemed among the ancient Persians for their great 
usefulness to men, As Anquetil da Perron says: ‘Ces troi 
avimanx (le boeuf, le chien et le coq ) sont les plus nécessaire 
au Parse; ils fournissent wéme & tous ses besoins ; le baaf gert 
au labourage, aux charrois; on tire le Isit de Ia vache ; le 
chien garde le jour les troupeaux, la nuit la maison; ... aa 
haut du coq commencent les prieres, les travanx de Ia cam- 
pagne et les autres occupations des hommes."* 


The cock is spoken of in the Vendidid as paré-darsh, 1.0, 
the fore-seer ( from Dog paré,t.¢., fore or beforohand and 


darog 2¢)09 wii to s00). It is so called because it foresees the 


rising of the sun, the coming of the morn. 


The 18th Chapter of the Vondidtd (XVIIL 14 to 16) 
explains why it was considered useful and sacred. Zoroaster 
asks: “‘Who is it that follows the dictates of Sraosha ?”’ 
Ahura Mazda replies that it is the cock, which, on the appear- 
ance of the dawn, crows as follows: “Omen! arise. Praise 
the best piety. [xtirpate the demons. Tho long-handed 
Bushyfnst (i, ¢., the demon of idleness who lulls men to sleep 
with unfolded hands) comes down upon you. He lulls to sleop 
again, the whole material world when it awakes at dawn. 
O men { it does not behove you to sleep long.” 

‘This passage then shows, that the cock was esteemed by the 
ancient Persians, because it helped men to get up early in the 
morning and to go to their work. The Vendidid thea 
proceeds to say that men, on rising at the dawn of day, at the 
crowing of the cock, should act according to the three precepts 
—good thoughts, good words, and good deeds,—and should 
shun three things—evil thoughts, evil words, and evil 
actions. It then says, that next to the cock, it is the family 


\ Zong Avesta, Tome Il, p, 602, 
. x 
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hearth, it is the fire of the house, that shouts to the inmates of 
the house, and asks them to change their night dress, to wash 
their bands and to kindle the fire. Thus, the voice of the cock 
and that of the fire of the house, ask the inmates of the house 
to get up early, to look sharp, to throw off unduly long sleep, 
to cast off the demon of idleness and to be busy with their 
work. It is then further said, that, of any two persons, the 
one who first hears the voice of the cock and gets up early 
and attonds to the above dictates of following the path of 
trath, shall first go to paradise. All these statements show, 
that the cock was held sacred, because it enabled one to follow, 
as it were, the old adago— 
“Early to bed aad early to rise 
Makes s man bealthy, wealthy and wise.” 

The cook being so asefal and sacred a bird, it is further 
said in the Vendidad, that the gift of a cock andahen tow 
pious mau is worth the gift of a large palatial building, because 
it helps the pious man to be vigilant and sharp in his work of 
general usefulness and piety. Again, the cock being so useful 
a bird, the work of domesticating a cock and feeding it well, 
is considered a good meritorious act.” The Haddkht Nashk* 
says, that there is,as it were, a constant fight between the cock 
on the one band, and Bushyinst, the demon of idleness, on the 
other, The demon of idleness says to men: “Omen! sleep 
on, sinful men! sleep on.” On tho other hand, the cook, like 
the family fire,asks mon to wake up and go to their work, In 
the Beharfim Yasht, Beharim the angel presiding over victory, 
is represented as oarrying his help in the form of a bird, 
Thaf bird is supposed by some, and among them, by Anquetil, 
to bo the” cock, It means, then, that a man praying for 
victory and success in his work, must attend to the crowing 

+ of the cock, é.¢., getup at the early dawn and be diligent 
and hard-working. If he would do that, victery or success 
Would follow, 


LL 
+ Vead,, XVIIL, 28, 4 Tid, 2, oe # Yaakt, XXI, 41-42, 
. 
. 
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From the Avesti we learn then, that the only demon that 
is said to be opposed and baffled by the cock, is Bushyinst, 
the demon of idleness. But as idleness leads to many other 
faults and evils, ¢.g., uncleanliaess, penury, dishonesty, 
ontruthfalness, flattery, theft, &c., the latter bocks widen the 
sphere in gencral terms, and say, that the presence of the 
cock ina house and its crowing lead to the expulsion and 
oxtirpation of many demons or vices. 

Yhe Bundehesh' (Ch, XIX. 33) says, that the cock is 
created by God to oppose all the demons, and that the dog 
is a co-worker with the cock in helping the good work of 
Sraosha, whose duty as an angel is to protect the world, 
both at day and night, from all evil influences. 


2h god rege pnyo rye roves aataressy ve 94%() 
siarS ads noo myo yes # ew ne wong moa, ofr Jaye 
235 1 ag%e ote Saye ode ged 

The Pahlavi Dinkard* in recapitulating the contents of 
the VendidAd, says, that to domesticate a cook and to feed it, 
is a meritorious action. 

The Shiyast 1 Shiyast refers to a superstition of old Trin, 
where people, on hearing a hen make a noise like the crowing 
of a cock, killed it, thinking that it wasan ill omen. The 
book says that the poople must not consider it an ill emen, 
and mast not kill the hen, which simply makes that noise to 
help the cock in its work of crowing, in order to make then 
vigilant against the overpowering effect of evil iffluences. 
Under sach circumstances, it advises people to keep two 
cocks, so that when one does not crow, the other may crow and ~ 





1 8, BB, Vol. Va Weat's Pahl, Texts, Part I, p. 7. a 
+ Jvatt's Bundehesb, p, 48, 11. 14-17, ig 
2 §, B, Ey Vol, XXXVih, West's Pall, Tazts, Part LV, p, 163, 
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help ite companion, and keep the inmates of the house vigilant 
and carefal of their duties | 

Again it happened, that at times, the cock crow at odd 
times, People took that asa bad omen. The Sad-dar* says 


ane ne Sy ep Dare caper omer af wee ee FY ge 

apleron ve var rm suvsyerhio SbeS yy 4) som Ser obs 
HY wh wife Bb ns 
Ser aS Sy gree vomhy Sed ne ede ie 3S @ oye # ino 
we So de sore yore ey wovap! von =) abe agifelenay 


ONO 
“The rule is this, that as there may be some even of those of the good re- 
ligion who, through unacquaintance with the religion, when n fcmale (fowl) 
crows fn the manner of a cock, will kill the fowl, so those of the primitire 
faith have sald that thore may be mischie? from wizarda in thnt dwelliug, 
(which) the cook is Incapable of keoping away, anil the female (fowl) makes 
that noise for the assistance of the cock, esproialiy when the bringing of 
anotber cock into that dwolling is necessary” (3, B, E,, Vol, V., p, 330, eh, 
X, 90, West). 





A# 5 oe ug39? 
Gor el So52 wh ly UR ole wi! 
sre AY 95 oF gdye gpd y Ue 4 5f 
Ili ai j1og oy 5 Ly gy wh oinsi 
ise 6 0), 40 Ai jl odisi 
AG Crt gy9 3) 005 Boe WK He wl} 
ASG by 052 sats she ALK oT yalt 
ad gt Clb 6 p6 oj)0) cole of sally 
were! ajo ant AIA yo IT oly Gt 
+ 2953 937 he eyed oF or fe 
- ont og! 998 SIT por foe oT YSU 
2% Sif Idee wT yeast wh 38 
C8 ot os! esa! BOF eth sILEe OY 
98 959 gust wre Boke Byrd oI 
OP Sat ne ro HL obikee (ol yo yr 
we} 91 ey30 a9 wl obo f as 5G 
elds Ly eae onl elle cos) 5! oe wre 
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s 
that it must not be taken os a bad omen, bat as an extra- 


ordiusry warning to be vigilant and to look sharp against evil 
inflaonces. It says that perhaps the cock, by its extraordinary 
power of seeing things, found some imminent calamity before 
them, and so, it saw the necessity of crowiig at odd aud extra- 
ordizary times algo," 

Mirkhond® refers to the old Irinian belief in the evil 
omens, predicted by the cock, crowing at au anusal hour. 
We will quote him at length, as he also refers to the esteem in 
which the bird was held. 

“Kaiomars . . . set ont, from the royal residence of 
Mount Damiivend, towards the east. When he had advanced 
some way, his auspicious sight fell on a white cock followed by 
a hon: he also observed this cock engaged in combat with a 
serpent ; so that whenever the latter attempted to seize the hen, 
the cock with the greatest intrepidity made a vigoroas attack 
and put it to flight. Kaiomars was so pleased with the bearing 
of the cock and his mode of attack, that he slew the serpent, 
and threw some corn to the fowl; oa which, applying his beak 
to the grain, he began to invite his mate, neither did he swallow 
a. single grain until she had began to cat. This generosity 
delighted Kaiomars, who said: ‘This bird unites liberality 
with bravery ; his natare in that respect is conformable to 
man’s. I have set out to encounter my enemies, and in the 
very commencement of the expendition have slain a serpent, 
which is the enemy of the human race: this is, therefore, a 
most favourable omen.’ On this account, when he had termin- 
ated this enterprise, he commanded his sons to maintein and ~ 
preserve the cock with all possible attention. it is said that 
no Demon cau enter o house iu which there is a cock; snd, 
above all, should this bird come to the residence of a Demon, 
and move his tongue to chant the praises of the glorious and 
—— — — 

1 Chap. XXX, 8. B. B, Vol, XXIV, p, 293, West, . 
2 Tho History of the Early Kings of Persia, translate! from Mirkhond, by 
David Shea, pp, 55-57, * 
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"exalted Creator, that instant the evil spirit takes to fight: 
+. «+ The reason why persons draw an evil omen from the 
unseasouable crowing of the cook, and at the same time put 
him to Qeath, is this: that when Kaiomars was seized with a 
fatal. illness, at the time of the evening service, this bird 
crowed alond ; and immediately after, this orthodox monarch 
passed away to the world of eternity.’ ” 

The Dabistin also refers to the Sad-dar and repeats a part 
of its contents to the above effect. 

From all these references to the cock in the ancient Ininian 
literature, what we gather is this: that being a useful bird 
that helped men to be vigilant and indostrions, it was held to 
be, as it were, sacred. As Dr. Geiger says, ‘ Watchfuluess 
and early rising are reputed a great virtue by the Mazda- 
worshippers. In it they were aided by the dock, which, at 
early dawn, awakens sleepers by his crowing. For this 
reason, he is so highly praised and even held sacred in the 
Avesta*” 

Having treated of the references to the cock, as an import- 
ant and sacred bird, in the Avesta and Pahlavi literature, we 
would now speak of some of the Persian customs and notions 
connected with the idea of holding the cock to be a sncred bird, 

IL. 


Cock in Iranian Custom. 
According to Thomas, the side altar on some of the Parthian 
coins “is surmounted by a Cock”.* This illustrates, what we snid 


~ Compare what Mirkhor] sys ct Kalomar’s view about the bravery, &e,, 
of the cock, with Thomson's worde— 
- The carefel ben 

Calls all ber chirping family around, 

Ved and defended hy the fearless cock; 
rS Whose breast with ardor flames, 22 on he walks 

Gracefs}, and crows defiance,” — 

Thomson's Seasons, Spring, 11. 772-776. * 
_ ? Civilia¥on of the Eastern Iriinlans, trausiatel by Mostar Darab P, 
Banjaoa, Vol. I, p, 189, 
> Early Sasanian Inecriptions seals and colns, by Hdward Thomas, p, 131, 
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above, that in the Vendidid, it is both the family hearth and 
the house-cock that call upon the inmates of tho bonse to 
awake and fall to their work. 

According to Prof. Vimbery (Sketches of Central Asia), in 
Bokhara, even now, a cock is offered on the Noruz by the fro- 
worshippers. “ Siaush is stated fo have been the founder of 
the fortress, where be was slain in a public square, before the 
Gate Guriun, by his own father-in-law. This place was con- 
stantly held in honour by the fire-worshippors, and every one 
took care to offer a cock thereon Noraz (New Yeur’s Day) 
before the ect of sun. This commemorative festival was 
celebrated everywhere. Troubadours have long sung of it in 
their lays, though the story relates to facts that happened 
three thousand years ago.”* 

The orthodox Zoroastriaus, even now, do not eat a cock, 
‘They may eat a very young one that may not have commenced 
crowing, but once it has commenced crowing, they do not kill 
or eat it. They say, that the Zoroastrians of Persia, when 
asked to eat a cock by the doctors, who at times prescribe it, 
plant several fruit-bearing plants kuown as sanjan as an act 
of atonement. When a cock dies, they bury it in a clean 
place near a sanjan tree. Some of the Parsees of India, even 
now, bary a cock with a sacred shirt put round it. 

They say that the early Persians, when they went to war, 
carried a cock with them as a palladiam.* 

They say that it was king Tehmuras who first taught a cock 
to crow. Tebmoras (the Takbma-vrupa of the Avcsid) was 
known as ‘ Dev-band,” iw., the captivator of the Devas, or 
evil persons and influences. So one can understand, why the 








2 Sketches of Central Asia, by Arminius Vambéry, p. 259, ch. XV, “on the 
Anclont History of Bokhiir’.” 

2 “ Wherever the ancient Persians marched, the red-plumed cock marebed 
on before as thefr proud palladium.’—The Athenaeum of 1th October 1899, 
No. 8765, p, 525, - 
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name of such a king, who was known to have overpowored 
evil persons and influences, should have been connected with 
the cock, which is reported by the Ininian literatare to be one 
of the means of overpowering ovil inflaences. 

‘The cock was held as a symbol of resurrection. Thoy say 
it is so held by the Freemasons, among whom the cock isa 
jewel of the Order known as the Knight Templars. The 
cock is connected with the idea of resurrection among the 
Mabomedans also,’ The following lines of Firdonsi® show, 
that, even at his time, the cock was held as a symbol of 
resurrection :— 

“ Baddenly few o'er my hon the cock of the colcstial sphere, 
Bvon as Azrall, Goal-seiter, hovers o'er the sick man's brow ; 
1n mize cars the thousand echoes tang of his fotboding ory, 
Su’ the Reckoning Day when spring to life agnin the doad below.” 

‘The cock in the Ininian story of the three-headed Zohik 
aud Feridun also, is a symbol of resurrection. According to 
that story, every time the cock crows, the chain, by which 
Zolak is tied and which he thins by constantly licking it, is 
restored to its former condition. His three heads correspond 
to the throo heads of Satan in Dante’s Inferno, where 
“They have been taken asa symbol of a Trinity of Evil— 
the antithesis of the divine attributes of Power, Wisdom and 
Charity (as in Canto II 4-6)—and, therefore, of impotence, 
ignorance and hatred, or pride, envy and impiety.” 

We have spoken at some lougth about the cock in Irinian 
literature and in Ininian customs, We see from these, that 
the cock was esteomed as a useful bird among the Parsees from 
a very early date. So, the following statemout of Ovington, in 
his Book of Travels, that the Parsces began to esteem the cock 
from the time of their coming to India is not correct. “The 
tradition is that comiug from Persia in a tempest, at the time 
that Mahomet and his followers gave laws to the Persians 
“Y Aequetil da Perron, Zeal Aveatd, Time Hi, p.602, m1, 
-? National” Review, Vol. XIV, 1889-90, p. 807, Article on -Firdousi’s 
Lyrical Poetry by C. J, Pickering, 
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(which they were unwilling to submit to) they were driven to 
that distress that they almost :lespairod of life, till hearing » 
cock crow and espying fire at hand, they recovered their hopes 
of safety and gained a speedy arrival. The cock, therefore, 
is as mach esteemed by them as the crow is by the Banniang, 
of the lives of both of which they are the zealons patrons and 
protectors.” 
ul. 
Cock as a sacred bird among different nations, 

We will now say a few words about the views held by other 
nations on the sacredness of the bird asa harbinger of the 
morn. 

Among the Greeks also the cock was held to be » sacred 
bird. Acvording to Pausanias, “ the cock is sacred to the 
gua und heralds his rising.”"* The Greek word for cock was 
Alcctor. Its derivation is sapposed to be «( privative) and 
rlectron a bed. Hence it was supposed to mean ‘a sleepless 
guardian.” But some derive this word ‘alectryon', as wellas 
the word Haleyon,' the Greek name of the bird known as the 
King-fisher, from «4% halké, a Pahlavi word for the cock.' 


Others derive it from Alec (flelos) the sun, The last two 
derivations lead to show that the cock was held in Greece, in 
the samo esteem as that in which it was held in ancient Persia, 
and that it was a bird sacred to the san. 

According to Bryant, “the ancients divided the night 
into different watches ; the last of which was called cockcrow : 
and in consequence of this they kept a cock in their Tirat, or 

* A Yoynge to Surts in the Year 1689, by J. Ovington, 

* Pansunias's Description of Greece, translated by Prazer, Vol, I, p. “877, 
Bk, ¥., oh, XXV, 5," Achaean Offerings,” . 

5 Athonaus of 14th October 1899, 
_ 4 The bind, from which comes the slorivatiou of our word Haleyon (days), 
Orid’s Metamorphosis, Bk. XI, Fable VII, Riley’s Translation, pp, 3u¢ . 


to All, 
> Bandebesh, & B. E,, Vol. V, West Pahl, Texts, chap. XIX, 38, 
© A New System; or, An Analysis of Ancient Mythology,» by Jasob . 


Bryaat, Seed Raition, Vol, IT. pp, 19-114, 
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Towers, to give notice of the dawn, Hence this bird was 
sacred to the sun, and named Alector, which seems to be a 
compound ont of the titles of that deity and of the tower set 
apart-for his service: for all these towers wore temples. 
Those styled 'Tritonian were oracular.” 

The cock predicted the coming of the morn, So the ancient 
Greeks took their predictions from the cock. The art of 
takiug these predictions was known among them as Alectryo- 
mancy from‘ alector the Greck name of the cock. “The 
letters of the alphabet were traced on the ground, and a 
grain of curn Inid on each; a cock was then permitted to pick 
up the grains, and the letters under the grains selected, 
being formed into words, were supposed to forotell the event 
esirel.”* “It is for this fact, vis., that of the Greeks taking 
their prediction from the cock, that Pliny says of these birds 
that “ they role over great ralers,” and that they “command 
those great commanders of all nations.” Not only that, but he 
calls them astronomers. ‘The same fact, viz., their extreme 
nsefalness to men, which, according to the Vendidid, endeared 
these birds to the ancient Irinians, endeared them, according 
to Pliny, to the ancient Greeks. Pliny says :* 

“These birds about our house, which are onr sentinels by 
night, and whom Nature has created to brenk men of their 
sleep, to awaken and call them up to their work, have alsoa 
sonseand understanding of glory. They love to be praised and 
are proud in their kind. Moreover, they are astronomers, and 
know’ the course of the stars... ... Unto these birds (for 
their worth and dignity) the purple robe xt Romo oud all 
magistrates of State disdain not to give honour. . . . Theso 
rnleoar great ralers every day; and there is not a mighty 
lord of Rome that dare open or shut the door of his honse 

+ before he knoweth the good pleasure of these fowls ; and that 

* Wolatse’s Dictionary. ‘The word, “Alectryomaney,” 


+? Pliny,*Uk, X, chap, 9. ‘The Natural History of Pliny, translated by 
Dr, Phitamon Hollaal, Vol I, p. 279, 
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which more is, the sovereign magistrate iu his majesty of 
the Roman Empire, with the regal onsigns of rods and axos 
carried before him, neither setteth forward, nor recoiloth 
buck, without direction from these birds ; they give order tu 
whole armies to advance forth to battle ; they ugain command 
them to stay and keep within the camp. These were they 
that gave the signal, and foretold the issue of all those famous 
foughten fields, whereby we have achieved all our victories 
throughout the whole world ; and in ove word, these birds 
command those great commanders of all nations upon the 
carth ; as acceptable to the gods in sacrifico, with their small 
fibres and filaments, of their inwards, as the greatest and 
fattest oxcn that are killed for sacrifice. Over and Lésides, 
their orowiug out of order, too soon before their hour, or too 
late, and namely in the evening, portendoth also and presageth 
sumowhat by itself.” 

As an illastration of what Pliny says, ois., that the cuck was 
the commander of all commanders, we find the case of Themis- 
tweles. It is said, that just us he was goiug to fight with the 
Porsiana, he heard» cock crowing. He took that as a good 
omen foretelling victory. Thus emboldenod,he went to war and 
won, Some attribute the fondness of the ancient Grecks for 
cook-fighting to a religious meaning attached to all actions of 
the cock, ‘The Greck carried this national sport with him, 
apparently, and many reasons have been given to cndcavour 
ty account for his adoption of it other than the nataral taste of 
wau for cumbative displays. Some have said that, like most 
of their recreations, it had religious meauing, oounceted with 
Apollo, Mars, Mercury, or Aisculapius; others a natioual 
reference to the good omen Themistocles drew fom their 
erowing as he marched to his victory over Persia.”* —_- 

Again, as an illustration of the fouduess of the Greeks for _ 
cock-fighting, aud their attempt to utilize it for good purpose, 


* We have aoted abore, a similar belict among the ancient Iranians (vide 
by, 108-7) about the crowing of a cock at auseasonable hours, * pS 
* “The Nivctecath Century ” of May 1898, Vol, XXXII, p, 823, 
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tte may state another story ubout Themistocles. They say, 

Ubat before the battle of Salamis, iu which the Persians were 

defeated by the Greeks, he produced two fighting-covks before 

the Greck soldicrs and cxhorted them to be as bold ay those 
irds, and fight as bravely as they did. 

fo the above quotation about the cock-fighting, we find an 
Uusion mado to the fact that cock-lighting had « religious 
moaving connected with -Esculapius. Among the ancient 
Greeks, the cock was connected with the nome of Ausculapius 
aud the medical profession which he represented. AUsculapius 
was to the Groeks, what Thrita was to the ancient Ininians. 
Thrita is spoken of in the Vendidid as the first physician. 
‘Tuis Thrita is the same as the Thraétaona of the other texts 
of the Avesta, and the same as Feridun of the later Pablavi 
books aud of Firdousi’s Shih-nimeb. 

The cock, the serpent and the owl were the sacred animals 
connected with the names of Alsculapius aud his medical 
profession, They wore the symbols of vigilance, sagacity and 
wisdom, respectively, the virtnes which a good doctor wus 
supposed to prssess for his successfal practice. Of these three, 
the first two were connected with the name of Feridan, the 
Trinian ASsoulapius, though iu a different way. We have al- 
ready seen (") how the cock was connected with the story of 
Feridun and Zohik. ‘The serpent elso wus connected with the 
name of Feridun, Zulsik, whom he defeated and subdued, 
was called Azidahika, i. ¢., the stinging serpent. 

Tt was because the cock was sacred to Alsculapius, the god 
of health and of recovery from illness, that Socrates, when 
sentenced to be killed, said to une of his friends, “ Creton, we 
owe a cock to ASsculapius.” 

Minerva, the goddess of Wisdom among the Greeks, also» 
had the cock for her favourite bird. 

- On some of the Cretan coins have been found a pictare of a 
cook on one side and that of 2 dog on the other., This reminds 
_ us of fhe statement in the Bundchesh, above referred 


() Fide p. 113, 
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to, thet among tho Ininiuns, both the dog and the cock 7 


were hold sxcred, as auysisting the good work of protection 
carried on by Sraosh, the angel protecting mon, specially at 
night, 

In the Greck opithalamiums, or marringe songs, the cock 
was geucrally meutioned ay arousing the married couple from 
their rest of the first night. The followiug is such au cpithala- 
mia in bouour of Holen’s marriage, wherein we find such an 
allusion to the cock -— 

* Steep ow, aud love und longing 

Breathe in cach other's broset ; 

But foil not, whea the mora returns, 
‘To touse yoo from your restr 

‘With dawn shall we be stirring, 

When lifting bigh his fair 
And feathered neck, the oarliest bird 

‘To clarion to the dawn is beard, 

O God of brides and bridals, 
Bing ‘ Happy, happy yait? 1" 

Latterly the cock, or rather some part of his body, began ta 
be uscd asau amulet, We learn from Pliny, that Mylo of 
Crotona, the great gymnast, carried over his body “ gemma 
Alectoria” (a crystalloid stouc, sometimes found in a fowl's 
crop ) as a protection against evils. 

Pliny says?: ‘In the gesiers of cocks, there are found 
certain stones, called thercupon Alcctonw, which, in show, 
resemble crystal and are as big as beancs. Milo, that great 
wrestlor of Crotone, used to carry this stouc about him, whereby 
he was invincible in ull the feats of strength or activity that 
he tried.”’ 


The cock wus also used as an umulet for driving away wis 


or evil influences from fields, Pausanias says of the people of 
Methana in Greece, “When the vines are budding, anda 
southwester sweeps down on them from the Saronic Gulf, it 

1 The Home Life of the Ancient Grecks, by Bidmver, meal by Alice 


Zienmnern, pp, 141-42, 
? Bk, XXXVI, ch, X, Holland’s Translation, p, 624, 
. 
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blights the tonder shoots. So, while the squall is still coming, 
two men take a cock, every feather of which must be white, 
rond it iu two, aud ran round the vines in opposite directions, 
cach carrying a half of the cock, and when they come back 
to the place from which they started they bury the pieces 
there. This is their device for counteracting 9 south- 
wester.”** 

Frazer describes a similar custom umong the Malays. He 
says: “Tho reason why the people of Methana selected u 
white cock specially to kcop off the south-woster is perhaps 
exphiined by the following custom : When the sky is overcast 
the skipper of a Malay prao takes the white or yellow feathers 
of a cock, fastens them to a leaf of « special sort, and scts thein 
in the forocastle, praying that the spirits will cause the black 
clouds to pass by. Then the cock is killed. The skippor 
whitens bis haud with chalk, points thrice with his whitened 
finger at the black clouds, and throws tho bird into the sea, 
‘Tho idea of both the Malay and the Greek custom seems to be 
that the white bird will chase away the black clouds,”? 

Coming to other nations besides the Greeks, among whom 
Une cock was a sacred bird, we find that it was beld savred by 
the Japanese and the Chinese, Among the latter, they took a 
sulewu oath by emphasising what they said in three ways— 
(1) by breaking a porcelain cap; (2) by barninga piece of 
paper; and (3) by cutting the throat of « white cock which 
had not a single feather other than white. 

Avcording to Dalton*, the cock played a prominent part in 
the burial customs of some tribes. He says of the Mishmis : 
“Theze was also « preliminary sacritive of a red cock and hen, 
the blood cf which was received ina vessel containing some 
other aid, and the mixtore carefaily exainined, as it is 


+ * Vausaniss's Drecription of Greer, Translate! with « “Commentary, by 
5, G, Frazer, Vol. I, p. 124, Book (L, C, XXXIV, 2, x 
* Pausanlas's Dracriptivn of (recer, translated bya. G, Prater, Vol Ll, 
ye, + 
°, Descriptive Rhnology of Leagal, by Extward Tuite Dalton, p, 16. 
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supposed to indicate if the result will be fortnnate or ~ 
otherwise.” 

In the ancient catacombs of Rome, the pictnre of a cock ix 
found by the sido of St, Peter. There, it was the symbol of 
repentance and resurrection, 

Among the Jews in Tarkey, the cock is uscd asa symbol 
in their “ceremony of atonement,” which is observed onthe 
Day of Atonement.” On that day a, “ cock is provided for 
each man or boy, anda hen for each woman or girl; and the 
head of the honse, first for himself, and afterwards for ench 
member of the family, swings the bird, which he holds by the 
legs, ronnil over his head, saying, “ This is my substitute ; 
this is my commutation; this cock goeth to the death in order 
that.I may be gathered, and entar into a long and happy life 
and into pence.”! 

We have already alluded to the fact, that in freemasonry, 
the cock is held as a symbol of resurrection and, as snch, it 
forms the Jewel of the Ordor of Knight Templars. 

In Tonquin, when a child gocs to school for the first time, the 
teacher is presented with a cock.’ The ceremony is called 
Volong. 

Among the people in the Kbasia Hills, they kill a cock 
when a man dies in some other place, out of his village, with 
the object, they say, that the cock may arouse his soul carly in 
the morning every day to enable it to come home.? 

‘The crowing of the cocks was taken advantage of by two 
cantons of Switzerland in fixing their boundaries, “To settle 
this question of boundary, it was arranged by the eldora of | 
dither canton that on the day of the equinox a man stonld 
start at cockcrow from either side and ran towards the 
Klauson Pass, and that the point of their meeting should he 
the bonndary, The runners were chosen, and both cantons~ 

‘ The Academy) of ni October 1891, No. 1013, p, 282, col, 5, 


a Regu des Treditions, . 
® Lyal's Natural Retiyion im Tnidia, 
“ 
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~ endeavoured to ensure that the bird to give warning should be 


anearly one, The men of Uri starved their bird, while the men 
of Glarus staffed theirs. Whon the appointed day came, tho 
cock of Uri crowed when the dawn was scareely visible iu the 
heavens, aud tho rannor started. But at Linththal the rosy 
light had filled the sky, the stars had puled, and still the cock 
slept. Half the parish, with sad faces, surrounded him, but it 
was a point of hononr not to wake him. At last he spread his 
wings and crowed, and the man of Glarus started vory much 
behind his time, Whon he rashed the top of the steep. ascent, 
above the fall of the Fatschbach, he perceived the Uri runnor 
descending from the Pass and they soon met. ‘Here,’ shonted 
the man of Uri, ‘ is the boundary.’ ”* 

The Ghattics of Bombay say, that when the chariot of Rim 
(the Sun) starts for its usual journoy, the cock, whieh is lying 
with its head on the ground, comes to know his movement by 
the vibrations of the groond. He then crows and gives the 
information to all. They say thatthe shout of the cock is to the 
offect sia sera Fl, the word sige (Knsva) meaning a 
(404%) tortoise, People formerly used to sacrifice a tortoise, 
when they reaped their crop and separated the husk from the 
corn, One day, they caught hold uf « tortuise for this purpose 
and kept it nudcr a basket to be nsod for the sacrifice on the 
next day. When they looked for it next morning, they foand 
that the tortoise was notinits place, but had somehow ran 
away. So they sacrificed, for the time being, a cock, which was 
near at hand, Afterwards the custom of sacrificing a cock 
beceme gradually prevalent, The cock then began to call out 
the namo of the tortoise, saying s1x43U 4tUADL, fe.) he called 
oat the narie of the tortoise to say that it was sacrificed in place 
of the tortoise. _ 

- We saw that the ancicnts believed the cock to hea sacred 
bird, because, asa harbinger of morn, it made man vigilant, 
<' Academy of 9th July 1892, p, 27, No, 1053, quoted from "The Forest 
Cantons of Switzerland,” by J, Sowerby, : 
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and opposod as the Vondidid said, the ovil influoncos of 
Bushyinst, the demou vf sloth, or idleness. So, it was 
cuasidered to be opposed to all ovil influonces resulting from 
sloth. Latterly, tho idea grow, that it opposed all possible evil 
influevees. ‘Thea the spirits or ghosts of men, cspcoially the 
wicked spirits of ovil men, that dared not appear during the 
light of the day, but wandered over the earth during tho 
night, were supposed to be driven away by the crowing of the 
cock. ‘The cock-crow is even now believed to be n signal for 
the ghosts to disappear, We find Shakespeare alluding to it in 
bis play of Hamlet, Act I, So, I, We read the following words 
there, 
Horatio “ T have heard, 

Tho cook, thas is the trumpet to the morn, 

Doth with his lofty and shrill-soanding throat 

Avwake the god of day; sod, at his warning, 

Whother in soa or fire, in carthor air, 


‘Tho extravagant and crring spirit hies 

Tubis confine: and of the truth herein 

‘This prevent objoct made probation.” 
AMurcelina—1t faded on tho crowing of the cock. 

Rome say, that ever 'yainst that season comes, 

‘Wherein our Saviour's birth ts celebrated, 

‘This dint of dawning singeth oll night long : 

And then, they say, no spirit dares stir abroad ; 

Tho nights are wholesome; then no planets strike, 

No fairy takes, nor witeh bath power to charm, 

So hallow'd and so gracious is the time.” 
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A RELIGIOUS FORMULA USED AS A CHARM ON THE 
DAY OF THE FESTIVAL OF THE CULTIVATORS (THE 
FIFTH DAY OF THE CURRENT PARSED MONTH, 
SPENDARMAD, j,¢., 16rm AUGUST 1900). 


Read on 29th August 1900. 
President—Lrevut. Cot, G. WArers, LMS. 

The Gfth day of the current Parsee month, which is the 
twelfth and the last of the year, was known among the Tersi- 
ans a3 the Jashan-i-Burzigarin, i, ¢., the festival of the agei- 
culturists. This twelfth month bears the name of Spantu- 
Armaiti (Spendirmad), aud the fifth day of every Purseo 
mouth also bears the name of Spendirmad. So the fifth day. 
of this month bears the same name which the month bears, 

Among the Parsees, each day of the month and each month 
of the year bear special names, and these names are the names 
of the Yuzatas or Angels, who are believed to preside over 
the days or months. Spendirmad, who gives names to the 
current twelfth month and to the fifth day of each month, 
isone of the seven Amesha-Spentas or Archangels of the 
Avesta. 

The word has been variously travslated, but taking all the 
different meanings and comparing them with the Sanskrit 
Armati, the word can be understood to mean “ obedience, deyo- 

~ tion, wisdom.” As Dr, Haug says, “She reprosents the pious 
and obediont heart of the true worshipper of Ahdra Mazda who 
serves God alone with body and soul.” 

Now, a3, acosrding to the Parsee books, cach of the arch- 

“angels and angels has, as it were, a field of activity both in the 
moral and inthe material world, this angel Spouta-Armaiti 
ead sreaeetie int eee ant tpeaba co aeiin 


——— 


r ® Journal Vol. V, No. 7, py. 898-05, 
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has the earth for its sphere of activity in the material world, 
She is a feminine angel, and is the protestress of the earth, 
which also, we know, is spoken of, by many nations, as the 
mother-earth, The carth is susceptible of being cultivated 
by those who ardently work for it, and yields to the efforts of 
men, So it is placed onder the guardianship of Spenta- 
Armaiti, who, in the moral world, rules over ‘ obedience.’ 

‘Thus, then, the month, which bears the name of Spenta- 
Armaiti, and the fifth day of the month which bears the same 
name, are connected with earth, Hence, the propriety of 
celebrating that day as the festival of the agriculturists, whose 
sole business is that of tilling the carth, All men look to earth 
as the mother-carth, because they derive their sustenance from 
it. The agriculturists, who live upon it, are directly interested 
in it. In scason, and out of season, they pray for its fertility 
and ask for God's blessings upon it. 

Now, to keop the earth pure, is one of tho most important 
dictates of the Avesta. Let it not be polluted by foul things. 
It is on that ground, that burial is prohibited in the Aveata. 
‘The earth, being polluted with the decomposing matter of dead 
bodies, is likely to contaminate surrounding substances. 
Whatever good that the earth produces, is the creation of the 
good principle, Spenta Moinya, Whatever evil or noxious 
that it produces, is the creation of the evil principle, Angra 
Mainyu, Snakes, ants, worms, and such other insects are the 
production of Ahrimun or Satan. So, they must be destroyed. 
They have their abode in the earth, So, the earth requires 
to be freed from these noxious creatures. It can be freed by 
practical means as well as by: prayers, Tho above festival 
day was a special day for such prayers. As it is the 
enltivators who are the most interested in the question, that 
the ground should be free of worms, rats, énakes, and guch 
other insects and reptiles that devoured their crops and 
rendered the cultivation difficult, the festival was ae 
celebrated by them, as its name signified. 


r 
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- But these insects aad reptiles were no less nuisance to 
non-agricultarists living in towns. They were a source of 
harm and danger to them. So to townspeople also, the 
festival was of some importance. 

We find from the traditions of mauy # astion, that physical 
evils and nuisances are sought to be removed by means other 
than practical means and regalar prayers. Such means are 
what are called, mystical expedients. 

“Faith iu the virtae of charms, amulets and talismans is 
common to almost all nations and all ages. The belief has been 
prevaleut at onc time or another in almost all countries, 
Pieces of parchment, with passages from the Talmud, were 
carried about by the Jews on their bodies as amulets, and they 
were known us phylacteries. Pieces of paper, with passages from 
the Koran, aro carried about by the Arabs under the name of 
Piviz (amalets). One very often comes across such amulets 
among the Hindus.” In a paper,’ read by me before this 
Society on the 28th of March 1894, with the above prefatory 
remarks, I had submitted a Parsee charm or amulet for the 
diseases of the eye. In this paper [ give anothe: Parsee charm 
or amulet for the extirpation of insects from a house. Tho 
charm given in this paper, is an instance of this kind presented 
by the Persian Reviyets, which are, in some of their parts, the 
“collections of memoranda regarding ceremonial obser- 
vances,” I give this charm from the oldest copy of the Reviiyet 
preserved in our University Library. 

The, intended object of the charm is the extirpation of the 
noxious insects that infest the carth, and are the cause of 
nuisance, and even danger, to the inmates ofa hase. In 
ancient Greece, by “the magic acts of the physician Apis, the 
brood of monstrous serpent forms, which, through the 

wanger of the gods, had infested it, were driven ont.”? In 


* Charms ot Amulet for somo Dinaases of the Eye—Journal of tho 
Bomiag Anthroolagioa Sosy. Val. TTI, No opp BAS Pure abee 
pr . 

* 2 Religion in Greek Literatare, by Dx. Campbell 3p, 206, 
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Treland, even now, St. Patrick, the patron Saint of the country, 
is believed to clear a piece of ground of its reptiles. What 
Apis, the physician, was to Greece, and what St. Patrick is to 
Treland, Faridan was to ancient Irin. Like the Grecian 
Apis, Faridun was also a physician, nay, be was the first 
physician of Irin. It is only in this respect that Fariddn, 
the Irinian physician, is o counterpart of Apis, the Grecian 
physician. In other respects of bodily ailments, he is the 
counterpart of Alsculnpius, the god of the medical art, who 
was atfirsba mere physician, but was latterly raised to the 
dignity of « god. 

It is enjoined, that the charm may be written on the skin of 
adeer,or on a paper with saffron water, and then may be 
pasted on the front door of the house. Again, it is not to be 
written in au ordinary way, The writer, generally a priest, 
mast porform his Kusti ceremony, i,¢,, must wash his hands 
ond face and then ungird and re-gird his sacred thread with 
the recital of the prayer known as Nirang-i-kusti.' He must 
thea inke the Bij of Asha-vahishtu, i.0., recite prayer with the 
special mention of Asha-vahishta, the angel presiding over 
health and purity—purity both physical and mental. It is 
after having done this, that be is to write down the charm as 
said above. Having written it, he is to finish the Baj, ie., 
complete the prayer, in the midst of which he hus written it, 

I now give the charm in Pahlavi as given by the copy of the 
Reviyet in our University Library (Vol. If Folio 403a 1. 3). 


ayy € were s 352e Snod ay tiv 


» woo phenede gow oS Gey regies | 


weedy 929 yw ayers pry ypoperes wars 
NO KOU RO He ORD rod wag 1 wheyorn 


1 Le Zend Avesta par Darmesterer, Vol. 11,. p, 6s, ~ 
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ye doen Serer 2 yo ne meds Sie > 19d) 
wo we msdyes Sy 2 wO Ne CARED > KO 
esbpy wesw yoo 2 


Translation. 

«By the name of the Creator, the Omniscient Lord, on the 
day Speudirmad of the month Spendirmnd, I close the mouths 
of all noxious creatures, the demons, the demonesses, the 
vorcerers, the sorceresses, the tyrants, the mentally blind, the 
mentally deaf, the sinners, the robbers, the wolf-like, the 
oppressors, By the Glory of God, by the Glory of brave Fa- 
ridan, by the Glory of the star Tishtar (Sirius), by the Glory 
of the star Satovis, by the Glory of the star Vanand, by the 
Glory of the star Haftorang (I olose the mouths of, &c.).” 

It mast be specially noted, that the charm, besides wishing 
to extirpate the noxious creatures that infest the ground, 
wishes for the destraction of al) evil-minded persons In almost 
all the Nirangs, charms or amulets, the spiritual idea is never 
lost sight of. The meutal and moral evils are always thought 
of, ns the most important to be got rid of, The physical evils 
fre sought to be rid of, so that the inmates of the house or the 
town may be better able to extirpate moral evils, Tishtrya, 
who was presiding over Sirius, the most brilliant of stare, was 
also the angel presiding over rain, The position of Sirius iu 
the heavens, had a good deal to do with the rainy seasou ‘in 
ancient Irfin. So, with the other stars named in the charm, 
its ppearance in the heavens had « counection with the rains 
So, the npmes of these stars are also invoked for the fertility 
of the groand (Spendirmal), and for the extirpation of 
physics] and mental evils. 


* Others copies have po ‘bam, ir, same. 
= 7 Other S40 greg 
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Now, the posting of the above charm-paper in the fields, or 
ou the doors of houses, was not the only thing done on this 
day—the day of the fostival of the cultivators. Sang-rivé, 
Uy Sie ie, « kind of sand, was consecrated on that day and 
sprinkled in all the nooks and coruers of the house or of the 
field, on this festival day. It was consecrated in a way 
similar to that in which the above consecrated paper or tablet 
was perparcd, with this difference, that in the cage of the 
sand, the Baj is recited with the name of Spendirmad, the 
angel presiding over earth. 

T append here, the fall text of tho injunctions given in the 
Revayets about the consecration of this sand. Fortunately, the 
text about its consecration is more full than in the case of the 
above charm. The injunctions are given iu Persian, tho Bij, 
i.e, the preparatory prayer, is given in Avesta, and the 
formula for consecrating the sand itself is given in Pizend, 
The portion marked with a black linc on the margin in the 
text is the special charm for the consecration of the sand. 1 
append a translation of this special portion :— 
shay oe joie! S552 w23 sled pe gly oly ty fie iyi 
Al& gt O52 Byer AY 55) whey Sei LL 91 yee o0 yloige 
CASIO sgephiow cole yy MA YY gry iF 5 od, F joi! 
AAS oesloinn! gly 9 wher pr Oye pf wlid U 


~alasose age =seley dgssone 2 6p} vy 
Bye Jauyyen ys eanaw fsa ous) abe 
Parry mips evyr dhe away earemaagece 
-) _y gueb Sees segue acbges asi cbhorceacyoys 
-puragopng pyoaornenronl) Syogpnaiyr ol)” 
ahbb geyeply parsgeun) agrbyrela gonuwb. 
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ab bpedy araybvape rngoaiqussug gules 
cowed com czy geblss gmgeh 
Sg paraussoe aghorey Wb crerml <xggou) XH 
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-eeynspuse ces tm) Setonoyy Gee yuwy be 
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apirpele gary gmpyys seupeldw 0 
mass uraddrby Uh po» yzoly eorangouw) 


wwopoayyn) age She -gubl O74 “oe eoabuye peraay 
ay A Wy BS Hayy cilB 59 Gola Sushi y Wild a8 
ALS ylpldyd U halal) UA 

Pranslation of the special formula for consecrating the sand, 

“In the month Aspendirmnd and on the day Aspendirinad, 
on the day Aspeudirmad of the month Aspendirmad, in mouth 
Aspendirmad, on day Aspondirmad, I shut up the poisou 
aud the venom of the mouths of all noxious creatures by the 
name and strength of brave Varidun, by the help of the star 
Vanand which is created by God. May it (i.¢., the iufluence 
of this) spread and prevail. May purity be its remedy. I 
atrike, I strike woll (these noxious creatures) for the removal 
of sins, for righteousness, for pleasing my soul.” 

We find from the above formule, that not only were tho 
noxious creatures infesting the grouud sought to bo extirpated, 
but evil-disposed persous, sorcerers, ic., wore also sought to 
be removed. 

We are told that similar things are even uuw sought to be 
donc in some of the villages of England. 

“Tn the parish of Kiugstouy, about seven miles from Hero- 
ford, in another direction, it was » castom, a very few years 
ago, tu uail up two bits of wood—oak, we belicve—in the form 
of the Grock cross over each of the house-doors of the rovm of 
alns-honsea in that parish, When asked about this, *the 
people said they did it with the object of scaring away 


witches and evil spirits. . . . . Similar crosses are still 
to be soen over some of the honses and stable doors in , 
Kingstone.” 


Again we vead : “On the ove of Monday, thu farm Jabourers 


of several villages in that country (British Isles) are in the” 
. cy 


. 
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habit of erecting a high pole in their master’s farmyard. 
They are said to hold, that at that time, witches and such folk 
are especially evil disposed towards his live-stock. This pole 
is inavrinbly a young birch tree, Not fur from the top and 
thus forming a cross is placed a branch of what the country 
people thereabouts call the Wittern tree, a species of elder. 
‘The birch pole is decorated with streamers of red-coloured 
rags or handkerchiefs." 

It is very rare to find now-a-days the above Nirang on the 
house of a Parsee in Bombay, but it is not so rare in Nowsarce, 
Surat, and other towus of Gujarat. 


+ Bymbollem of the Bust and West, by Mra, Murrey Aynsley, p, 124, 
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AN AVESTA AMULEL FOR CONTRACTING 
FRIENDSHIP.* 
Read on Sist October 1900. 
Prosident—Kuarserst Rustamst CAMA. 

In two of my preceding papers before this Socicty,' I 
have produced threo Nirangs, i.¢., amulets or charms, They 
wero written ina mixture of Avesta, Pabalvi and Pazend 
languages. 

The one, which I propose submitting to-day, is written in 
the Avesta language; and s0, it can be safely called an Avesta 
amulet. It forms one of the few Avesta fragments, given by 
Prof. Westergaard, under the head of ‘ Miscellaneous Frag- 
ments?” It is the second fragment. Tho fragment as given 
by Westergaard is as follows. 

‘The parts marked 1 and 3in this passage are the prelminary 
and concluding formule which gencrally begin and end such 
Nirangs or amalcts — 


wold apyponsgsozn)d) = pop) one!) 1 
ogeosne)d Yoapon yuan ean pourpbore 
grbule — a) gbapody 

youre <dursyoe <qurrasdur <br 2 
obong)aye Dy Dy aseue, ogres fayro saya) 
yous pdr agyeorresds) Sperdy - 

obey -uvcepnyn brady or bay 3 


ow 6 
ee oe z) 
* Vol. V, No. 7, pp. 418-28. 


* Vide Journal of the Anthropological Society, Vol. IIT, No. 0, p. 338, and 
Vol. V. No.7, p 898. oe ae 


* Zenit Avesta, p. 331, 
. 





. 
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The passage marked 2 is not quito intelligible, and go it is 
not properly understood by the differeat translators. Dr. 
Spicgel translates only tho first paré, and says about the latter 

art, that “tho restis corrupt.” Dr. Justi,’ under tho word 

4 which ocours in the amulct, quotes this passage and 


plaoes the mark of question at the ond of it, to show that the 
pessage is not intelligible, Dr, Harlez does not understand 
the latter part, and says that“ Le reste da paragraphe est 
matilé et incompréhensible.” * Dr. Mills translates tho passage 
as follows :— “May we be free from the dog Kuro, and the 
Tarewani, and the Karwpan (we who are) of those who sacrifice 
in order.”? As to the words Kuro and ‘Tarewani, which occur 
in this passage, Dr. Mills also says that they aro obscure. 

Prof. Darmesteter also doos not translate this passage. He 
says “Le texte est trop corrompu pour se préter 4 une 
tradaction.” * 

I translate this passage us follows:— 

“Wo praise the holy Thradtadna, (the eon) of Athwyiino, who 
is mastor of purity. May we, who perform the Yagna in the 
proper way, be relieved from (the evil inflaence uf) the wretched 
Kuro, Kuro, Terowani and Karapan. 

The Thrattadna,meutioncd iu this amulet, is King Faridon, 
whose name, as that of the first Iranian physician, plays a 
prominent part iu all old Persian amalets. As this is strictly 
an Avesta amulet, instead of the later Persian name Faridun, 
which occurs iu other amulets, wo find here Thraétadna, which 
is the Avestaic name of Faridun. 

Kuropean scholars do not seem to have taken this pussage 


” qs afi amulet, A refereuce to the Nirangs, given in the lator 


Revaycts amd uther miscellancous collections of Indian Parsces, 
shows that the fragment is au Avesta amulet. The lato Dastur 
«. ? Handback der Zeodeprache, p. &3. u 
* Avcatu, Livre Sscré da Yoroastrieme, p. 606, 
2 8..B. E,, Vol, XXXL, p, 989, 
_ * Te Zauh Avesta, Vol. IIL, p.2. 
* The cepetition of the word Kuro seems to be a mletike. 


ei eee 
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Dr. Jamaspji, has referred to it, ax an ammlet, in the 
Introduction to his Pahlavi Dictionary. He also haa not 
translated it. 

Now for what purpose wus thix auulet intended ? 

Lo an old manuseript kindly lent tomo by Kevad Mauockji 
Rustomji Oonwali, who is one of the fow fortnnute possessors 
of old Parsee manasutipts in Bombay, I find the following 
heading over this amulet.* The heading is in the Avesta 
charactor, thongh written in the Gujarati lnuguage. 


au soa vaodage sees adwo ody wep) ey 
josey aye) 4 -eaygvgesy)» _ Suny wall )og 


If written in Gajarati character this heading will ran thas:— 
Aa Ber WARM at MHRA saaiell, Pte MAAREIA 
ada ae. 

Translation. —* The amulet for forming friendship and com- 
ponionship with somebody. ‘Co be written after the porforin- 
ance of the Bij coremony in hoaour of Ardibehesht.’’ 

It is this honding, found in the later Indian manuscripts, 
that helps us to determine that it is an amalet intended to 
help one to form friendship with others. 

Now the question is: Is thero anything in the amulet which 
can indicate that it was intended to win over or conquer the 
opposition of cnemies and to turn it into friendship? In order 
to determine that, we must examine at some length the Intter 
part of the amulet, which all translators, excopt Dr, Milla, 
have omitted to translate, saying that it is obscure, and 








een 
© Vol, 1p. xxv, 


* Follo 123 bot tho whole manuscript folio tS (24) of the part of th’ 


manuscript whlch has for its bonding yebutbe ga) -aypty ie, the 
charms for counteraeting magie, ‘The wanuscelpt was Written in Yaedaranlt 
1108, ie , 108 years ago, 
2 Itis very peculinr that the letter la instead of being wajtten fn the 
Avesta character, {a written in Gojaratl, 
. 
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abont some words in which, even Dr. Mills says, that they 
aro ‘obseare.”? 

‘{ho words Kura, Tarowani, aud Karapou form a trio in this 
amnulot, A similar trio occars in Yagua (XIV, 20). There 
wo read tho following passage :— 


douse smyae9 whdveodre asses -myedow 
ag bys eppmrene obo were ye ey 
+ mgoag gepHo” + awye)oy Gye Ayano 
 ponzygly yopucye sirmeg eaupe 
oyovege!d Dysuly Syed 4% ey alt 


Translation—O Mazda! I ask this: Tho Daévas who 
fight according tu their wishes, aud through whom the 
Kerapans and the Usikhshs have entrusted the cattle tu 
Adshma Dagva, and through whom the Kavis grew in power, 
have they ever been good ralers? ‘They did not procure for 
these (cattle) water or pasture through piety. 

The Karapins, the Usikbshs and the Kavis, form, in this 
passage of the Githa, a trio, somowhat similar to that io onr 
‘Avesta amalct, though the order of the cognate words 
diffors. 

Again, we find a comewhat similar trio in the later Pizend 
prayer of “Abura Mazda Khédié.” The trio, as given there, 
is Kikin, Karapin, Shistinin. The threo trios of these three 
passages, when ararnged in the proper order of cognate words, 
are as follaws :— 

(1) Avesta amualet—Kura, Tarewani, and Karapan, 

(2) Githi—Kavi, Usikbsh, and Karapan. 

(3) Ahuramaxda KhOdié prayer—Kikin, Shistirio and 
_ Karayin. 


a 6, B, E., Vol. XXXI, p, 880. 





. 
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The word Karpin is common in all the threo trios, 
‘The word Shilstirin in the third trio is tho same as Usikhsh 
in the second trio, In some Pahlavi books’ we find the word 


Someassyy for Avestic Usikhsh. The initial vowel ‘a’ 
being dropped, wo find the word Shistir (pl, Shistirkn) in 
the Pavend prayer of Abura Mazda Khoidaé, 

The word Kik (pl. Kikén,) in the third trio is the Pazond 
oquivalent of the Avestio Kavi in the socond trio. Both the 
words mean ‘blind ,’ 4. 4, mentally blind, Those who were not 
mindfal of moral traths, &o, were considered, as it were, 
mentally blind, and were called the Kavis or Kiks. Justi, 
in his dictionary, compares the word Kavau or Kavi to old 
Persian, Kor and Armenian Koyr. Justi doos not give 
any reference about the use of the word in xach a sevse, 


I think that the corrosponding word Kura why in the 


first trio is tho sume as Kavi (or Kavan) of the Githh 
and Kik of Pizend.? In the whole of the Avesta, this word 
oconrs only onos, and that, in the above fragment of the 
amulet, { think that the modern Porsian j5 Kur, i.e., blind, 


is dovived from this Avestaio word wy Kura, Sn, the word 


Kura in the first trio, which would mean ‘blind’, is the same 
as the curresponding Gatbaic word Kavi iu the second trio and 
the Pazend word Kik in the third trio So far, then, wo have 
seen that the threo trios are similar, There is only word 
‘Tarewani, in the first trio of our amulet, which does not-seom 
tu correspond with the Usikhsh or Shistirin of the second 

1 Mfrs Tehmuras Dy Anklomein’s payor Before the Jarthoshtt din ni Kho} 
Karnarl Mandi, a 

* (think tho wont Klik 44g can bo derivel trom Kura ay when mie. 


weitton by copyista, fy the mistake ofa copylst » may have boen written * 





«and 4 may hare been written, 4 (both the lettors of these two sots being 
* 
similar). Bo why would be yey 
’ 
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© and third trios. Bat I think it is a corrupted form, somewhat 


resembling the word Shistirin. Anyhow, it seoms, that the 
word is used in our amulet for the Usikhsh and Shistirin of 
the second and third trios. 

Now, then, who wero—to use the words of the Gathaic trio— 
these Kavis, Usikhshs and Karapans? We find from that 
portion of the Zid-sparam' which is known as the Pahlavi 
Zarthoshtoimeh, that the Usikhshs and the Karapans were two 
amilies that wore related to Zoroaster, but were opposed to 
his new religion The Kavans or Kavis also are ropresented in 
the Dinkard? ns associates of the Karapans in harassing the 
family of Zoroaster. So, they also were hostile to Zoroaster 
and bis new religion. 

‘Thus, from this rather lengthy examination of that passage 
of our Avesta fragment, which bas becn anintelligible to almost 
all translators, we have boon able to determine two facts, 
Firstly, that the trio, Kura, Tarowavi, and KarapSn of oar 
Avesta amulet, is the same as the trio Kavi, Usikhsh and 
Karapan of the Gathas, and is the same as the trio Kikin, 
Shistirin and Karapin of the Pizend ‘Ahura Masdo 
Khodae? prayer. Secondly, that the three names in the 
threo trios :the Kura, Tarewani aud Karapan of oor amulet, 
are the names of throe families of aucient Irin, that were 
rolated to the family of Zoroaster, and so, were at one time 
very frieudly with bis family, but had latterly become very 
hostile to his parents and also to himself, bevause they did not 
like his new religion. 

Thus, we can understand the reason, why in an amulet, 
belisved to possess the ofticacy of bringing abont dosti and 
ashudi (sh ust gies), ie, friendship and companionship, 
the mystic names of threo great funilies, hostile to Zoroaster 
_and his family, are mentioned, and a relief from their 
hostility is prayed for, 

* Chap. XV, 2. 8, BL EB, XLVI, p. 143, 

3 AK, VU, Che IL 9, 8, B, E, Vol, XLVI, p. 19. 
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Ono fact remains to be noticed in tho matter of the later 
use of the three words of the above trios. As we said above, 
the later Pasxend word, corresponding to the Kara and the 
Kavas or Kavis, came ty moun ‘blind’ at first, especially 
‘montally blind.’ ‘Cho word Karafin or Karapiu camo to 
inean deaf, especially muntully deaf,“deaf in spite of having 
ears to hear,” i. ¢., anmindful of moral instructions. So, the 
later Pixend word ShAstirin, corresponding to the more 
aucient word Usikhsh, came to moun oppressive or oracl. It 
appears, that, just as the proper name Machiavel has given 
us the word Machiavollism in Bnglish, and just as the proper 
name Karsivaz jy, (the deceittal brother of Afrisiib) has 
given us the abstract name c¢jy+y* in Persian, 80 the propor 
names of the three families, that were hostile to Zoroaster 
and his new religion, gave us the above abstract nouns 
signifying moral vices, 

Now, I think that the wordy gabr, applied by the 
Mahomedans to Pursees, as a term of contempt, isa corraption 


of the Avesta word why referred to in the amulet, and of the 


Persian word y»f meaning ‘blind’, Iu the well-known Persian 
Dictionary Burhin-i-Kito ', it is said of the word 2S kabr 
or gabe cua! cuayy AIT oF obs he csined ie, “It means Magi 
who is « firo-worshipper.” In another well-known Persian 
Dictionary, the Parhaug-i-Jehingiri, ander the head yf kave 
or guvr, wo read . 
HU MET 5 hose eos wits 9 5 diya |p uilbag AIT —y 96 
ails ye 
i.e, they kaow (by this name) the fire-worshippers who 
belong to the religion of Zoroustor, ‘They are aleo nained 
Mogh or the Mayi. . 

‘bas both theso woll-known Porsinu Dictionaries give the 
meaning of the word kabr or kur or gave, bat they do not, 
give its derivation, 

‘Vol, LL, p. 974 Lithographod Buitfon of 1892, . 

4 Vol, I, p. 237, Luckwow Buition of 1243 Hijet, et Kr] 

. 
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Some take the word to be a contraction of 47 »if and derive 
the word from sf and | to carry. >» sf is one who is the 
possessor of many cows, This derivation assigns a good 
meaning to the word _»S. 

According to Ousley,an old writer named Origen, who 
flourished in the times of the Sassanians in the third contary 
after Christ, used the word Kaber or Kabir for the Persians. 
Hyde, on the authority of some old Hebrew writers, says that 
the ancient Persians called their priests Chaberin (in the plaral}. 
Hebrew commentators used the word Chaber or Khaber for 
the Persians, So, Dr, Hyde thinks, that the word Chaber or 
Chaver was used among the Persians both for the priests and 
the laymen, The question then, is, what is this Persian word 
Khaber or Kaber or Knbir referrad to by Origen, and the 
word Chaber or Chaver referred to by the Hebrews? It ix 
dificult to determine their proper Avestaic, Pahlavi or old 
Persian forms, Perhaps Chaber or Ohaver is the old Porsian 
yao which is used for sirdir or chief, Perhaps Kaber or Kabir 
may be the Semitic _»S! (pl. 5/!), which also means ‘the 
great’ or ‘the chief.’ Anybow, Oasley traces the word sf 
orf gabr or 43° to the above Kaber or Kabir of Origen 
and Chaber or Chaver or Khaber of the Hebrew writers, 

Now, if this be the case, the word gabr »S las a good 
meaning, Bat the Mahomedans use the word as a word of 
conteinpt. If the word had a good siguification, viz., that of 
‘great’ or ‘chief’ they would not have used it as a word of 
contefnpt, They would bave used it iu its original guod 
sense, as they have doue iu the case of the word Kaé or 
Kifnian, which the Inter Mahomedan sovercigns took pride 
in applyitg to themselves. 

So it seems, that we must look to some other source for the 


* meaning of the word gabr xf. I think itis the Avesin why 


used iu our above-mentioned Avesta amulet, which has given 
rise to the modern Persian yf i,, blind. The word, sf Kur 
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cau bo read kavr or gour y3%. ‘The y viiv of the word 45% was 
subsequently changed into, by. ‘thas ,:$ gave is the same 
ast gabr, The Mahomedau lexicographers,—e, g., the author 
of Farhaug-i-Johiugiri,—explain the word »f andor the head 
ys which explains the meaniug of kur, i. ¢. blind, as well 
as that of gavr, i. ¢., gabr. So, it appears that the word gabr 
wf is a corrupted form of 45, i.¢., blind, The Mahomedans 
called the ancient Persians yf Kur (which, being misread, 
became gabr), i-c., blind, because they, from their point of 
view, found the Zoroustriaus blind towards the new religion 
of Mahomed, Tu fact, the word 4»5 was applied to the 


Zovoustrian Persians in the some way as —¥/)§ the old form of 
tho word 95, was applied to the opponents of Zoroaster. 
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“PARSEE LIPE IN PARSEE SONGS: PART J. 
CRADLE SONGS.”* 


Read on 28th November 1900. 
President—Lixvut. Cou. G. Warens, I. M. S. 

Tho Inte Prof. Jamcs Darmesteter’s papor on “Afghan Life, 
in Afghan Songs” bas suggested to me the title aud the subjoct- 
of this paper. I well remember a morning of January 1887, 
when the late Professor and myself wore examining in Surat 
tho private library of the late Ervad Jumshedjec Manockjco 
Unwali, a learced old pricst, who was a fortunate possessor 
of many old menuscripts on Irinian subjects, A Parsco lady 
of Mr, Unwala’e family was then singing, in au adjoining, room 
« cradle song to lull her child to sleep. Prof. Darmestctor, 
heard it with pleasure and interest, and tried to understand its 
meaning. The incident and the above paper of Prof. Dar- 
mesteter, undo me take an interest in the simple songs of 
simple country folks, One of the cradle songs given in this 
paper is the song which we had heard at Surat, and which ix 
very commouly sung in Parsee houses. 

Tt was that interest, created in me by Prof. Darmestete 
that made mo collect, when in Paris in 1887, a few songs of 
the Parisians, In my paper' on “The Dhangars and Dhivurs 
of Mabibleshwar,” read before our Soviety on the 28th of No- 
vomber i874, 1 have yiveu a few of the nursery songs of ove 
of these tribes. In my paper’ on “ararat cy (‘The Chariot of 
the Goddess) —a supposed iemedy for driving ont an epide- 
mic,” read before our Socicty on the 30th of Juno 1817, I 

~ have given a fow songs uf the simple folk of the village of 

* Vol, V. Nu, & py, 420-13, 

‘somes of the Authropoloyict! Boviviy of Bombay, Vol. 311, No, 8, 
"3 TUAl, vol, IY, No, 8, pr. 419, - 





. 
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Tithal, near DBalsir. I now propose giving in a fow papers, a 
few songs of my own community. 1 have already givon the 
marriage songs in my paper! on the “Marriage Customs 
amongst the Parsces,” 

As Prof. Darmesteter says, “The popular, anwritten poviey, 
though despised and ignored by the reading clasees, is of quite 
a different character. It is the work of illiterate poets; but 
it represents their feelings; it has life iu it—the life of the 
popolo; it issimple, . . . . it istrue to Nature, Lecause 
it represents those ideas without any moral bing or literary 
after-thought. Sometimes, therefore, it is powerful aud 
beautiful, because it renders simply and traly powerful pas- 
sious or beautiful feelings.’ Further on he says, “ Women, 
however, have also their poctry and their poets . . but 
that poetry goos hardly out of the walls of the harem”. 
This also appears to be true, t a certain cxtent, of the Parsee 
cradle songs. Though some of the old Parsee songs, sung 
by women on Nadjote, marriage und such other gay occa- 
sions, have seeu the light of publio priat,’ their old oradle 
songs have not as yet been published, In the caso of marriage 
songs, new songs, composed by better literary men, seem to 
supersede the old songs, But, as they have been alreudy once 
printed, they will prosent opportunities for comparison in 
future, to any persou taking an iutercst in them, Bat it ix 
uot so in the case of the cradle songs. ‘They have never been 
published as yet. Se, our Society will do some service by 
preserving some of thom at least in the column» of its 
Journal, 





1 Ibid Vol. V, No. 4, p, 349 ot tog. a 

2 The Contewporary Review of Ootobor ($87, 

2 Tho name of Mr, Bortbjes Mormasjee is well known among Panoet 
Jadics in thle connoction. He was not a porson of any'Hterary avininmonta, 
but was, what Darmestoter oalls an {lliterate poot,. oF if thu word poet is too 
aured for such pormme—s composer uf wongs, Ile bid published, for the 
Gret t me in the eirly sixtics, « fow old Parseo songe, sugg by Parsee 
tudies in @ Louk wexler the tile of ey meal, fc, pleasant suvye, 
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The Parsee cradle sougs, which I beg to submit before the 
Suciety, and of which 1 give to-day only one specimen in this 
paper, are nut the composition of any literary persons, Ido 
not want to present them as specimens of literary productions, 
but as specimens that represent Parsee life of the last aud 
preveding generations, I repent, what I have said in my 
above paper on the Dhangars and Dhivars of Mibibleshwar, 
that “tho cradle songs of all communities, whether educated 
or uneducated, are the simplest expressions of parental 
affectivns expressed in the most simple language.” I beg to 
present the Parsce oradle sougs as such, 

Not having been put down in print or even in writing, 
they have come down to us from mother to daughter, and so 
they havo undergone slight variations in different towns. Por 
example, take the cradle song, from which I have attempted 
to present, in this paper, a picture of Purses life. I took 
it down as sang in my own funily. I have a version of it 
from Nadsari as it is sung there, kindly sent to me by Mr. 
Kharabedjee Bomonjee Framrox of that town, a gentlewan 
who is well known there as 4 composer of songs. Both these 
versions vary a little. The songs are faulty in their construc- 
tion and composition, und finlty in their Inanguage and 
orthography. I had the pleusure of submitting them to Mr. 
Kaikhosbra N. Kabraji, who is well known to us all, as an 
export in Gtujarati songs. Efe hus kindly vorrocted the ortho- 
graphy of the songs, but bas mado uo other chuuges in their 
composition or in other matters, as I particularly wished 
that the songs should appear in our Journal, as they are 
suugat presout, with ull their faults. Their fualty construction 
itself may present to some futuru students soveral points of 
anthropological mterest for corapurison, ‘The cradlo soug, 
which I give bwiow, is the one that is most commonly sung 
by Parsoe mothers. 

Me ok Ge eR we 
A AHL ALL HPA He : 


— —_————_- 
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aU mai > 4a, 
seal AHA go Hd ae 
5 awl owar ABR > 
AR endl Biawya AR. 
WG Bisayway Way % wa 
AA ei aaaiA wat AL 
AD He Fw aA Ma 
10 Awe Waa > He. 
gerald dane wid HB YR 
A ail sel 2 He 
wal WiawBR Ma ua g wal 
A yi ya 2 He 
16 AY Aga HA Fihiell 4a. 
Ta RaiG 2 He 
ea ASA MELayL sid; 
ya A ovnwefl ER ysid 
Amar AL aariel & me. 
20 daniel Mh aah 
geal aR mai wal war. 
ml We A NRaL He 
oratgoal Ba ysl mul Aedi. 
AR AR HAL 2 Ha 
25 a mai A del wai aval. 
urd Dea Yue Fred 2 wd 
deri tater sitefl Mitel Wig. 
urd erat dull Meg 2 4g 
deal anal viel eal doug. 
80 my xeratert Ala Freld 2 Hg 
Ha WAAL MAR ead. 
FAM Nae eflari > 4g : 
Rae MHA HA Govrai Adlai, 
Guill AA Ful 2% He ‘ 
35 AAA Wed wet aay alos Ard. 
PAA AA Gly He 
AMA AR WIA AHA le. 
* 


. 


. 
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dleQlai Wout 48. 
weet BAL andl we dig! Ani. 
MO digomul odin Hi CA He 
ory Yel WA YAl Ya WA. 
ZA dl ya BALD HR 
ov Yet amial otatetl EM 2H mi. 
2A WM Al FAA He 
45 yr 2% anal HE MI HHL 
éAai ARE He 


eam ye anal ie Hal YW atesi. 


alasi Wel wa yeal > wa 
MD He HH Hl geal 
50 mem gyi a By Q 48 
wN ia > Ae Aiwa aud Be. 
US aia A He 
aM wR atl Bia MeN ard). 
we A AL HAL A mi 2 He 
86 mal 2A He HAs Fuel waa. 
wa AWA VLD HR 
HAL AL AIL aa AL 
ities MANA > HR 
BR a aya mia 2 Ala. 
8 ARai ai Bai ® He 
aedi ani Hd oa Bij. 
mrigy U4 2 AR 
AM AnD aya az av® 
ARAL UAL Wa HR 
65 ah AL AAA Mall RIAL 
Ad OP A MR He 
-  gelal AHA He Fiat HN fae 
eelaeoett Bia 48 
a4 2 aM muda aie Fiat 
70 aint Frat Hla AL 4h 
Beat ae aA PAL eH AL. 
aint Fugen war AWAY HR 
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Wwe mee edn 4a. 
edo 2 wn Bid 2 ag 


75 WA HL dad WaiA Wd. 


RAIA Nai Aa 2 we 
aH mal mei gal aad Qe 
DAA ari a> He 
aelai GHA FP WBUE A wi. 
80 WA Gal UA % vg 
WEAR Qi iy aa gu AU. 
WA GL a Fi Ha 
YR Wy  ayioe A Bai Bil. 
eal BA aeiaieh my 2 Hg 
85 yay > HL ef Ror aA. 
Har we ce 2 Hd 
GMA AHL HAL MPMI IR. 
MIRA Aa 48 
AA HNL HI HEAL OL. 
90 Huai wie iol ® we 
Haus aHA ovaai® WA. 
oem alas ar wedi 2 m8 
WeAA i arr ouaiesat eradi- 
Ww MAL alartl | Hg 
95 YeMA gi ari uss? erie. 
WH Maas gel > ag 
Red HA ea satel Lal. 
WA Se mAs 2 we 
4 AL AL tele tL 
100 UM G42 wigs WHE : 
AAA ae AH aad Herr av. 
ag Mae Al > He 
103 Gya a9 mai ateai al A. 
’ 
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(CYranslation.) 
1 dull to sleep, 1 full you to sleep, dear one, for whom L an 
‘willing #0 racrificn my ite, 


Lopg live you dear one's papa, waterual uncle, and brother, 
Alt good to your brother, baby, 
You dear onc, I wish you long Nfe asd health, 
‘There is a gathering fot a gool and ausplclous cevasiou, 
Let our morriod ladies join that gathering. 
Jn the gathering of all children, 
Invite my little ones to play. 
Play, my dear ones, in tho daisy ganten, 
10 Whorein tho daisies are ecattored, 
‘There Is q welcome shado upon you, dour vues, 
‘The daisy has blossomed, 
I join the otber married ladies in singing, 
‘The datsy-plaut has flowored, a 
16 My dvaghter and daughter-in-law havo pearl vnreringy, 
T will gce tho daiator plucked, 
1 will get the bevds of my daughter and daaghturin-law 
gr'noded with fowers, 
t Sen get the beads of my son ami sot-didaw garlanded with 
Ors. 


‘Tho gurdenor plucke tho daisy fuwoys. 
20 Tho gardener is In the garclos, 
Darlings, you have come to my house. 
‘My howss ts the frat to welcome you, 
You have come in timo, inquiring about papa’s house. 
You are right welcome, ileir ones, 
25 You lare come and yon havo bromyht orullet with you, 
Twill get earpentors frum Hurt, 
1 will have cradles made for you, dear ones. 
T will get painters from Sarat, 
T will bave your cradles painted, doar owes, 
40 1 will get am artist from Abmotiliul, 
Aud I will buve choice plotures painted, dear onus, 
‘The awlngs oro attched to the cradle, my dear ono. 


Wak the front lu the east fm the handsome frout room of the 
are, 


. ‘The cra tle fs placed ip the east, my dear ones, 
$5 Twill Intl my food dear child to slaop in the emule, 
10 Cradle ewiogs up and down, 
Aad my that euable yon to sleep with happlovss and rost, 
May you'rest tu ‘sloop, leer uncs, 
Rest with mo at oron-tido, tay invocunt dour of 


* The word 44 in Gujrati does not aulmit of exact trausintion in English, 
‘The word occhra frequently, It ts genorally translated hore na Wear one.” 


o 











| 
| 
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40° My lampa are lighted in the evening, 

May the son of the mothor and mothor-ln-law live long. 

'The Inmp is fet with ghee and deoorated with flowers, 

You aro froed for ever from all the troubles of this life, 

‘Tho ghco with which tho lamp is fed ts that of cow; 
45 May the son of your maternal grindmther, paternal grandmother 
: and mother live tong, . 
‘The ghee of the lamp ls dou «, 
7 May the womb of yout patereal grandmother and maternal 

grandmother be cool (i¢,, May thotr sous Ive long). 

‘The water of my wol! Is cold, 
May you, tha little oaes of matornal unele, maternal aunt and 
7 





patomal aant play together, 
50 As cousins you aro closely related, 
Play in the datey garden, my dear cues, 
‘The play of all other children is not of the proper type, 
; Bat that of yours, my little owes, is of tho propor type. 
All play in an awkard and improper way, 
56 Bat my dear ones play in a proper way with robles, peatle and 


j Play with your playthings, dear ones, 
Bat the eatables brought by your father and maternal uncle, 
Papa wants you, my dear ones, 
Holding you in tho lap, he will give you eatables, 
What eatadies do you expect on his lap! 
‘They will be such as you will like best, 
Your materual ancle wants you, my dear once, 
Holding you in the lag, be will carcts you, 
May he reach good old ago while caressing you, 
0% Many you live long, wo count upon you for help in our life, 
I have depended upon your long life. 
Dear ones, f have asked God's blessing "pon you, 
God's blessings upon you dear ones, 
May God’s blessings inerease the length of your life, 
FO Long live my long-lived darlings, 
May the lamp of your maternal and paternal grandfathers bur 
for ever, 
May they be blessed with long life, 
‘May thoy acorn with their preseuce the house and tho street, 
‘Tho street looks bright with my darling’s pretence? 
TS Tho bonse looks beantiful with my darling's cradle, 
The oradle is tie! with green strings, . 
You have come like gems to mo, . 
Merry bells are ringing on the cradle. 
You look protty, in whatever dress you are clothed, Pr 
$0 ‘The cradle has silk stringy attached to it, > 
‘Artee sihex'o qnsll siaop, my donr little ones. 
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May my eller dear ones live long, 
Iwill keep you wader my own eyes and heart, 
‘The dariing’s mamma {s an affectionate mother. 
85 May my son live and grow np. 
Grow up at the proper time, 
Grow up under the caresses of your father and maternai uncle, 
You are brought wp with caresses, 
You have come under good auspices. 
90 Grow ap (as big as tho pillars of the house) my «lear ones. 
T will have a frock and cap made for you, 
Iwill have # satin trock mate for you. 
Move atout in the dresses onlered out by your father, 
‘The cap shall bo of real gold lace, 
9S Pas that on, your papa bne gob tt mado, 
‘Tho oxp ix of Sno workmanship, 
You will have ft of real gold embroldory, 
‘Thore is A pattern on the cap, 
It is broaght by my darling’: father, 
100 Thore Is a silk Inco nm tho cap, 
It is sewe and prepared by a tailor of Surnt. 
‘Tho tnilor'a workmansbfp {x faulty, 
108 May your age grow long, my doar ones. 

We will now see a fow traits of Parsoc life as presonted 
by this cradle song which is most commonly sung, Wo must 
bear in mind, that some of the traits may be said to be the 
traits of the Parsse life of the past and preceding generations‘ 
because the Parsee community, like all communities, has 
passed and still passes through a certain chenge of manners 
and customs. 


1, The first thing to be borne in miod in connection with 
tho cradle song of tho Parsees is this, that Parsee wives of 
modern times inherit, as it were, from their grandmothers of 
the ‘Avesta times, o desire to be mothers of good children, The 
firet desire’of au Iranian wowan, according to the Avesta, was 


to have a good husband. Her socond desire was to have good 
children. " 


She prayed “ Grant us, that we may find a husband, young 
and beatiful of body, who will treat us well all life-long and 
give us offspring; a wise, learned, ready-tongued husband.” 

' 


, 


According to the Vendidid?, » handeome maiden, who 
happened to remain withoot a good husband and without 
children, felt as unhappy as a fertile piece of laud that re- 
mained untilled by agood husbandwan. Abura Mazda preferred 
a person with children to a cbildless persun.* Virtuous child- 
ren were blessings from the Divine Powers.’ To be childless 
was, as it were, « curse? for bad and crael life. Parents 
prayed for childven who possessed innate wisdom, who could 
adorn their country, who conld take an active part in the 
deliberations of their community, who were handsome, of good 
repatation, ready to relieve the distress of others, strong, 
and who could add to the glory of their house, their street, 
their village and their country.® 

A modern Parsee wife inherits, to a certain extent, this 
desire for children, oud heuce it is, that we find pervading 
through her cradle songs, feelings of extreme joy and plea 
sure on the birth of children. 

2, ‘There is one word in the song which is often repeated 
and which draws our special attention, It is the word >§ 
(marun) which signifies, “TL die, I sacrifice mytelf.’ It is an 
expression which a Parsee lady often uses in her conversation 
tuwards those for whom she entertains regard, respect and 
affection, ¢, y., for her husband, father and chideren, and for 
othor elders. It moang that she is rewly to do avything for 
them, even to sacrifice herself for them. ‘I'his expfession 
signifies the devotedness of u Parsee wife for her husband 
and children and for the whole family. 
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* (S. B.-E., Vol. XXII. Yt, XV 49.) She prayed to Haoma 
for handsome children and for a pious line of progeny.’ 


a eR nee, 
|  cerggeSalde nayee oer eddrortep md ‘Yagna 1X, 29, 
4 Vendidad Ch. Ill, 24. + 
2 Toid, cl, IV, 470 
« Yagna 1X 18 Yasht X, 3,108, 
© Yagon X18; Yasht X 98, . 
2 Yaqna LXI, 5, ’ “ 4 
q 
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¢ 
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8, The next important point in the cradle songs—and let 
us take for a specimen the oradle song given in this 
paper—that strikes us is this, that it has a hidden tone of pray- 
er ranning through the whole of it. It weloomes the birth of 
the child ( a A ~4i% 4g.) and prays to God for its long 
life (eterereth WA AR. THR ravi aioe AA Att 
1. 68, 69,), The prayer for long life is not for the child 
ulone, but also for its father, its uncle, brothera and other 
near relations (11. 64, 71, 82). 

4. We must bear in mind that a Parsee wife, even after 
marringe, looks to the houschold of her own parents with an 
oye of affection, and for help in cage of distress. Next to 
father, o brother is ofton looked to as the nataral geardian 
ofa Parsee Indy. According to the Aveata,' it was especially 
so amoug the anoient Inininns. So she specially names 
her brother and her parental relations (vial A MIA, aut 
apa VW dies, waa somal GAL IL 2, 47, 71). 

5. The noxt important point that draws our attention is 
the family circle. In many a Parsee home, about 25 years 
ago,—and even now toa small oxtent,—it was not rare for a 
Parsee father to have under his roof, besides his own children, 
the children of other near relations, who may be poor. They 
all formed, as it were, a family circle; and so, the housewife, 
whon she lulled the child to sleep with a song full of feelings 
of prayor, hope and joy, remembered the children of those 
relations also (Hu Ua xe 11. 49). 

Amédng the other relations, sons-in-law were the nearest 
relations, aud so, they wore named in the same line with eons 
(ya A vues ll. 18). 

6. There were several joyful occasions ina family, when 
social gatherings of the near relatives wero common. In 
hese gatherings, children wore always included in tho 
general invitations to the families. In the invitations to 

* Vondidid, XIV. 16, 


. 
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Parsve marriages, about 25 years ago, it was a general castow 
to invite the Indies with (qg dai) all their daughters, 
grand-daughters, and danghters-in-law, and the geutlemen 
with (aleienti™ll) sons and grandsons. Such general 
invitations are very rare now. The Wai (ic, a fair or an 
assembly of children) referred to in the cradle song ( qu et 
aun WAR He, Arai eral Wawda AB. ve Busia WAR 
ma, Fat Wa Ala aMal PM. Il 5 to 8) is the family 
guthering of such a type. 

7. We find « special reforence in the song to the Qaiyed 
ive, the married women (aa aan AAR we, FA 
anid] Ba AM fe, there is a gathering for « good 
and auspicious occasion. Let our married ladies join that 
gathering. 11. 6,7, yall Raa Ma wa g AAI hey 7 
joined the other married Indies in singing. II, 18). Widows 
took no special or prominent part in such yay gatherings, 
It was considered a little inauspicious to huve their associa- 
tion, ospecially in the performance of spocial ceremonies of 
welcoming the bride or bridegroom, of presonting suits of 
dress to thom, of dressing the children on birthdays, of the 
investiture of sucred thread and of such other gay occasions. 
A widowed mother geuerally left the performance of these 
ceremonies to ® married or unmarried daughter, or to « 
daughter-in-law. The Hindu dislike of « widow was common 
amoug the Parsees to a certain extent, but it is disappearing 
now. 

8. Hlower decoratious played, and does stilil play, a 
prominent part among the Parsees. At the threshold of the 
house and at the doors of the inuer rooms, were suspended 
AUR (ic, hanging strings of flowers). Again the patties, whe 
were the principal persons, in whose houour the gatherings 
took place, were decorated with garlands. One special kind « 
ot flower decoration, which has altogether died out in 
Bombay, but is still lingering tou small extent in the 
mofussil towns, was that known as 4if) 194), literally 

1 


. 
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meauing “preparing a garden.” A child, both male and 
female, had his whole head covered with various kinds of 
fragrant flowers by gardoners specially versed in their art. Tt 
was rather a painful operation for the children to go through, 
because strings of flowers had to be interwoven with the long 
hair on the head. The strain on the hair at times oaused 
qveat pain and brought on fever or headache. Bat the thing 


had to be gone through, because the custom was looked to - 


with an eye of, asit were, o roligious vow. Tt was not rarc 
for fond mothers to take a vow, that if their childron grew 
up to such and such an age, thoy would get the covemony of 
gardening (41g) adi) porformed, I well remember that 
wheu I was a boy of about 8 or 9 I had to pass chrongh that 
painful process. The child who went through that process, 
was for the time considered an important personage, and so 
was cherished and wade machof. ‘The Parsees have iuberited 
a taste of flowers from their ancestors of ancient Porsin. In 
their religious ceremonies, flowers play un important part! 
As Mr. Beckman says in bis Contributions to the History 
of Inventious,” the modern taste of flowers in Bnrope came 
from Porsia vid Coustautinoplo, But the custom of 41 $1 
maiatt (laying out a garden on the head) is foreign to them. 
Tt ix a Hinde custom, nud one sces it still prevalent among 
tho Hindus, especially the Prabhas of Bombay. 

9, Another kind of flower decoration, on special merry 
ocoasions, was the garlanding of the house-well or the street~ 
well, known also us g4i% ats Maiadl ie,, lit, laying oat « 
gurden on the well. 

‘The ancient Triuiuns and their descendaute, the modern 
Varsees, were asked to look with a special kind of respect to 
all kinds of reservoirs of fresh water, such as rivors, lakes, 
streams, wolls, .Tv defile these sources of useful water, ou 

swhich depended tho healtl, not only of their families but 
of their communities, of their city aud country, was 4 sin, 


————_—— 
* Auciont Pornia was tho original sent of gardening. 
r 
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Ardvignra Anthits, the Antitis of the Greeks (compared ~ 
by some with Groek Artemis and by others with Greek 
Aphrodite), the Mylitta of the Babylonians, the Astarte or 
Asteroth of the Syrians and the Venus of the Romans, was 
the female deity that presided over waters, As water Jed to 
the fertility of the soil, and as women led to the fructification 
and increase of the huinan race, this deity AnAbita, like its " 
prototypes of other nations, had to do something with the 
beauty of women and with their fractifying power. Soa 
Parsee mother looked to wells or reservoirs of water with 
respect, from a double motive: (1) its general usefulness as 
‘ means of health, referred toin the Vendidid, and (2) the 
commonness of ideas suggested by the fraitfulness of water 
and the fruitfulness and beauty of women, both being 
presided over by the same female deity, That may be one 
reason, but that was not the only reason that perhaps led o 
Parsee mother to the ceremony known as “ the gardening of 
awoll.” It appears, that in India, as in Europe, some wells 
are believed to be haunted with spirits. So, possibly, the idea 
of spirits presiding over wells of the house or the street, may 
also have led to the above practice. The belief* in the 
haunting of wells by spirits is common to India and Europe, 
and I think it would be a fascinating stady ifa member of 
our Society were to take it up. 
The allusions to gardening in our cradle song— 

AU AUER AQ 

ead ae ely asd 7 

ya A oH Re yald 

Auman AR aramid 4h ° 

acme TU aah og 

aigai a mai RA HAA 11. 16 to 21, 
are allusions to the above custom of gardening or garlanding 
(aif erat). 

1 Ethnology in Folklore, by G, 1, Gomme, Academy of 12h Auguat 1893, 

Athenawm of 26ch Augast 1893, 10jh Aagast 1805, 


4 ?t 


. 
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10, Another Parsee idea or custom to which the cradle 
song draws our attention is that of considering the East to be 
an avspicions side. The mother in her cradle song speaks of 
placing the cradle ina position that would make the child 
face the east, In all the ceremonies of the Parsees, the east, 
whence the fructifying sun rises, is held to be auspicious, 
The children in the ceremony for the invostiture of the sacred 
shirt and thread, aud the marrying couple at the time of the 
Ashirwid or marriage-blessing ceremony, face the enst, 
Children when adorned with dresses, brides and bri ros 
and others when presented with dresses, shawls, or such 
other presents, aro made to face the enst. The priests in all 
their religions ceremonies face the castor the south. The 
north is scrupalonsly avoided. 

The preference for the east by many nations in their cere- 
monies or rituals, presents, before the anthropological 
atadent, question of very wide interest. It suggests tho 
comparison of the above custom and similar other customs with 
the ancient use and signification of the ross, with the 
pointing of the four sides and corners by a Parsee priost in 
his Afringin ceremony, and with the Savastiki which is 
common in India, Japan, Scotland, Ireland, Italy aud other 
countries. 

11, The next important custom, referred to in the cradle 
song, is that of kindling  (€\) lamp from the family hearth 
on gay occasions. Mark the words Yate % awal AALaL 
vat a, ie, may the lamp of your maternal and 
paternal grandfathers burn for over (I. 71). It is equivalent 
to ‘anying, “May the sons of your maternal and paternal 
grandfathers live long.” The sonsof tho msternal and 
paternal grandfathers of the child ure the maternal uncle and 

, the fathor of the child, i¢., the brother and husband of the 
mother who sings the song. We see then that 3312 a lamp 
signifies figuratively, in Parsee life in Parase songs, a lineal 
male descent, So, lamp is an auspicious symbol of male 
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progeny. It is therefore lighted on many gay occasions ina 
Parsee house, As I have pointed out in my paper on “The 
Marriage Oustoms amongst the Parsees,” one of the many 
coremonial occasions of marriage is known as Al $¥4i é.4, 
kindling s lamp.’ Among the anciont Romans also, there was 
the custom of lighting, on marriage occasions, the bridal 
torches, According to the Avesta,? it is before the sacred fire 
of the family hearth or the temple, that a Parsee prays for an 


offspring. Tivo itself is figuratively called —¥ Noy the son 
of God. The oil used for the lamp kindled on such merry 
and semi-sacred occasions is ghee or clarified butter, as it is 
superior in quality to other ordinary oils, 

12, Parsee parents counted much apon the support of 
their childron in their old age. Hence we hear the mother 
singing in our cradle song 4A o4at RHI fe, May 
you live long, we count upon you for help in the whole of our 
life, (1. 65). 

13, The dress of Parsee children has undergone, and still 
undergoes, a good deal of change during the prosent gonera- 
tion, But the cradle songs, if preserved, will always remind 
future generations of their old forms of dress «vq Ai 
Perhaps, fifty years hence, a suit of Parsee children’s dress 
of the last generation, will be an object of curiosity in an 
Anthropological Museam. 

Ta conclusion, I beg to submit a cradle song composed by 
myself, about 21 yoars ago, to be sung in my family on the 
birth of my first child. When I composed it, I had no idea of 
placing it before the public. { submit that song with a view 
that it may afford opportanities to compare the views in*the 
old cradle songs of preceding generations with the views of 
Parsee parents about 20 years ago, Ido vot claim for iv 
any literary morit, which it bas none, I would not havo, 
“Y Marriago Customs among the Parsecs, ete. Journal of the Authropole- 


gloal Soolety of Bombay, Vol, V, No, 4, p. 247. 
* Yogna LXI, 
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dared to prosent it bofore this Society, were it not for the fact 
that I bad submitted it to the bands of Mr. Kaikhoshra N. 
Kabraji, who is an expert in this line. 1 submit it for giving 
n idea of the sentiments and the parental feelings of Parsoe 
poe to which it gives an expression, 
yrnd Het Ut 2d mae, 
Bay yous Ge sad mart 
A ANB, yt ae i, 
adie Suef ai As at 
5 Cag tl Mer d 42 ABaMie, 
GRU VAAL ALY AL Metal whe. 
“yal PREM al € tH. 
Radel BA wee yer 
6 dite Bier WBz AL Ad, 
10 ahiar Lave Qasr Wel WAAL 
ad wa ee” Mt let, 
WY As AWA A AMA A AIA, 
BR As Ala d As 4, 
TQMIAMR Grd ERA AY A 
15 yy AlaMeldl Yet 4A, 
oe atl waite ay a ysine 
aactl Sh eral esi A ote, 
Bae 4] ERR Baia. 
ame Oy HA Ag Wa, 
20 MIs FAL YRAL AIA 4 oQYtid. 
; Cota ma AiBetaal “Bar sstsutet, 
d gd sa fe wea. 
9 WOR BA EA e NEA aUiA, 
Weed ty AQ ai wy, 
25} 4G ua Fa A wa A ay 
i Mel det eRe SHH Tele 
Met AR eta Gwe Mea s244Il4, 
2 yy am agate ay A Mate 


. 
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May God avert all thy pains, 

May the Angols ever belp thee, 

May the Almighty protect this houso, 
May the 


Taking God's name always on thy lips, 

© thou the mainstay of tho happizess of thy parents! 
Right welcome Is thy birth in this house, 

‘Thoa haat gledienod our heart and our life, 


Oar tongue cannot snfliciently thank Him for it, 

In the sacred precincts of our pare love 

You are a frait as swoet as honey, 

Holding forth our bands, we pray to God, 

Every mom avd evo, 

‘Treat He may favour thou with good thoughts, good words and 
good deoda, 

With bealth of mind and health of body, for ever and evar, 

I give my whole heart and Mfo to thoo, 

Keep unsullied the name and the fame of your ancestors. 
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Read on 30th January 1901. 
President Mr, Knarsets1 Rustamsi Cama, 

The correspondence which had begun on the 11th of 
December 1891, between the Government of Bombay and our 
Society, on the subject of Mr, H, H. Risley’s letter to the 
Government of Bengal, submitting a scheme for the continua- 
tion of ethnographical researchos in the lower Provinces of 
that Presidency, and for thoir extension to other parts of 
Indis, had ended witha letter from the Government of 
Bombay, dated 81st Augost 1804, thankivg our Society “for 
undertaking to circulate the ethnograpbical questions (General 
Series forming Part II to Mr. Risley’s Glossary) to district 
officers and others who would be likely to deal intelligently 
with the subjeot.”' In reply to the oiroular of our Society 
above referred to, several district officers had kindly sent us 
communications on some of the castes or tribes in their 
districts. Somo of those communications havo, from time to 
time, been read before our Society and published in 
our Journals.® 

Mr. Edwardes, the City Census Commissioner, Bombay, 
wrote to us, on 40th June and 29th July 1900, asking for 
those communications. As they wore originally intended 
for Mr. Risley, I, asthe Secretary of the Society, referred 

. that officer to Mr. Risley. On having an assurance, that 
Mr. Risley had po objection to our handing all these com- 
munications to the present Census Officer, I have sent them 
to him on 28th Angust 1900, 


——————— 
* Vol. V, No, 8, pp, 458-465, 


1 “Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay,” Vol, IIT., No, 8, p,471, 
ie Vel. Il, No, 8 Vol, 1V, No, 7, Vol IV,No, 8. Vel, V, No, 1, Vol, V, 
io, 2 
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My paper on ‘The Dbangars and Dhivars of Mahablesh- 
war,” real on the 28th of November 1894, and pnblished in 
the Journal (Vol. [Il No, 8,) of our Society, wns the first 
paper before oar Society, on the lines proposed by Mr, Risley. 
My paper to-day on “The Thikdrs of Mathcran” is in a line 
similar to that of my first paper, I have prepared it at tho 
request of my friend Miss D. Menant, who has come to India, 
on a special scientific mission from the Government of France. 
At the desire of that Government, she takes an interost in 
othnographical questions connected with our Presidency. On 
my short visit to Matheran during the last Christmas holidays, 
she requested me to collect information about “the Thikirs 
of Matheran,” similar to that collected in my above paper, 
Hence this paper. It is the result of a few hours of carefal 
enquiry on three separate days, one of which was spent in the 
very vicinity of a Thdkir village, My sources of information 
are the following persons, who are all Thikiirs:— 

(1) Dhioo, son of Aloo, age 25, Living in the village 
of Palli, which .is sitanted below Garbat. I saw 
him on the 23rd of December 1900 on the hill 
itself. 

(2) («) Nagyt, son of Nimya, son of Maidhyi, age 30, 

belonging to a sub-division of the Oogri caste, 
(i) Himboo, son of Mioo, ago 45, belonging toa 
sub-division of the Chowdri caste. 
(c) Hfmsia, son of Piindoo, son of Miloo, age 30, 
belonging to a sub-division of the Chowdyi caste. 
(a) Biloo, son of Pandoo, son of Jivoo, age 50, be- 
longing to a sub-division of the Kimri caste. * 
(e) Baloo, son of Jinu, age 40, belonging to a sub- 
division of the Ir caste. All these five persons 
lived in the village of Mildoongi, situated below 
the Mildoongi Point. 1 saw them on the bill 
and collected information from them oo the 30¢h 
of December 1900, 
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(3) Dharma, son of Rimi, son of Lakshman, age 40, be- 





longing to a sub-division of tho Pardhi caste. The 
information collected from this man is, in fact, the 
information supplied by the whole village of 
Kerwidi, situated at the foot of the hill, midway 
between Matheran and Narel. I had been to this 
village on the Ist of January 1601 from 10 to 11a.m, 
My visitto this Thikir village had collected the 
whole village, as it were, round my informant and 
myself, and when Dharm did not answer my 
questions properly or clearly, others around him 
modified or corrected his answers. My information 
about the Thikdrs is mostly from this village, which 
isa small village of about 12 huts containing about 


100 people. 


*(1-3)* The name of the caste is Thikir. The snb- 


divisions of the caste are :— 


tqumrt — Joogrit. 
ARAL Nirgra. 
Ht Gootif, 
Fue Mengil. 
eA Daravri. 
ADL Basti. 


ayleaiit = Abvindhi. 
MIEAL Pardhyf. 
win Sambhooyth. 
seat Kaiinthyi. 


Ala Nig. 
Peri Kimi. 
Qu Oogrii. 
Al Chodhri, 
ue Tr. 

= feat = Nirgadha. 





* Those numbers point to Mr, Ristey’s questions printed in Vol, IIT 
No, 8, of the Journal of the Society, p, 503. 
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Ur Vagh. 
wal Dori. 
afte Shidha. 
Mass Pirkad. 
ara Thomra, 


‘These sub-divisions ure gonerully localised, i.o., it is difficult 
to liud poople of all these sub-divisions in one particular 
village. For oxumple, the people of the sub-castes Piirdhyi, 
Nirgri, Shidha, Pirkad, Thomra are geverally found in the 
Korwadi village. The first six sub-castes named in the above 
list sre foand in the Maldoongs village, which, in its turn, 
has vot the 7th, 9th, 10th and 1th sub-castes. 

(4) Mombers of the above sub-castes iutermarry, but the 
people of the same sab-caste do not intermarry. For exam- 
ple, a nian of the >i¢i4| (Alvindhi) sub-caste can marry 9 
wowun of any other sub-caste, but never a Akvindhj woman, 
i.¢.,8 woman of his own sub-caste. They have no intermar- 
viages with other castes. For example, a Thikar would not 
marry a Dhangar woman and vice tered, 

5. As far as the marriages are permittod between the sub- 
castes, there is no prohibition based opon social status or on 
geographical or local position. A Maldoongi Thakur cau 
marry a Thakur woman of Kerwidi or any other village. 

6. They have no popular tradition about the origin of 
their caste. They do uot believe to have come to this district 
from any other place, but say that their forefathers have beeu 
living here from very old times. 

7. The habit of the caste is not wandering but settled. 

8. They do not admit outsiders into their male on tay 
account. 

9. Infant marriage is tolerated. But they generally marry 
at on adult age, because, being poor, they cannot afford to, 
marry their children early. 

10. Polygamy is permitted among them, but not polyandry, 
The people being poor, polygamy is rarely indulged in. 

= : u 
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It is only those who are compnratively a little well off, that 
have myre than ono wife. 

11. It is tho Brahmins who perform tho marriage ceromo- 
nies, ‘Uhoir fees vary in different villages, Thoy also vary 
according to the circumstances of the partics, In Pali below 
Garbut it varies from As,8 to Rs. 3. In Maldoongi it 
varios from Rs. 2 to Rs, 8, Particular Brahmins have parti- 
cular villages to which they are attached. Brahmins attached 
to one village or more, cannot goto other villages that do 
not belong to their circle or district, 

12. Widow marriages arc permitted but notin the samu 
village. For cxample,a Thakur widow of the Maldoongi 
village cauuot re-marry a ‘Thakur of her own village, but can 
that of any other ‘Thakur village. The performance of the 
ceremony of widow marriages docs not require a Brahmin, 
Widow marriages are not known by the ordinary phrase of 
4 slau but by another phrase, namely, afl, qiairal 
The form of this marriage is very simple. ‘The widow has a 
koonkoo mark (£/%1) made ou her forehead, and thon she goes 
rousd aud makes obeisance to the elders that may be present, 
Widows are not permitted to anarry the brothers of their 
deceased husbands. 

18, Divorce is permitted amoug them. There is no 
spocial furm of ceromony tor divorce, Divorced wives may 
marry again. 

14, It is the children who inherit the property of the 
father. If one has no children, it is the brothers who 
inherit. 

1, They are Uiudux, but they do not worship all Hindu 
gods, Tiry do not worship Gunpati; they have their own 
special gods. Gonorally cach village has its own special yod 
oF gods. ‘There aro ‘special circumstances which have given 
“riso to the Worship of these particnlar gods in partionlar 
villages. For example, in the village of Kerwidi, which I 
visited, they generally worship two gods. One of these is 


. 
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aay Viighié. This god derives its name from Vigh, i.c., 
tiger. Thoy say, that, at one time, the village sufferod a good 
deal from the ravages of tigers. Cuttlr and even mon were 
often killed by tigers. So the villagers, with common 
cousent, founded the worship of Vaghid, i.¢., the tiger-god. 
Thore are no shrines or temples in honour of these village 
gods, but some rocks in the vicinity of the villuge, form, as it 
were, the abode of the deity, and the villagers resort there for 
worship and offerings. In tho case of the aliove Vighif or 
tiger-god, it isu small rock about a mile away from, the 
village of Kerwédi that forms his abode. The red mark of 
koonkoo and some articles of offering turn the rock into an 
abode of their special god. 

‘The villagers believe, that since the origin or foundation of 
the worship of the Vighii or tiger-god, ravagos from tiger 
have decreased in number, They have still, now and then, 
cases of tigers killing cattle or men, bnt that is due, they say, 
to their own fault, which consists in not giving the regular 
offerings to the god at its above-mentioned abode. The 
offerings consist of cocoanuts, sindoor, dc. 

The other village god of the village of Kerwhdi is 34 
Cheri. ‘The rock which forms the abode of this god is about 
100 yards from the village. His oriyin is dno, they say, to 
an epidemic of fever, which occurred formerly in the times of 
thoir forefathers. Many people died of fever then. So, the 
worship of the god was founded to avert that epidemic. 
Tn cases of fever, the villagers resort to the above rook, and 
there give offerings to their Chori or fever god. 

Every village has its special god, and tho abode of that god. 
Thus the village of 12 Rore, near Chawk, hes it, own god, 
known as %i¢i, Srond’. On the Matheran hill itself, there is a 
god whose worship is to « certain extent common to all castes, 
It is the {l2ey4 Pitnith. He is worshipped by the Dhangars* 
by the Thakurs and by other tribes of the Hindus, His abode 
is a sma}l rock jutting out from the ground, situated on the 
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south of the Charlotte lake. It is abont 76 yards from the 
puth which leads to the Danger point. ‘I'he groani round this 
rock is covered with a large namber of bells, about 100, of 
varying size. ‘The presentation of bells to arouse the god to 
make him hear the prayers of the worshippers, forms a strik- 
ing’feature of the worship of the PitwAth god here. ‘he place 
is in the charge of a Dbangar, who, I was told lives in u 
village at the foot of the Garbut, He attends there for worship 
regularly, every Sunday, which is the baxar day on the hill. 

16, Women are not permitted to take any active part in 
the worship of these village gods. They can go to the place 
where the gods are set up, and offer their obsisance, but they 
must stand at a respectfal distance and never give any offering 
themselves. In case of childron also, itis the male children 
who can offer, not the fomale children, 

17-19. Brahmins attend for religious ceremonies, such 
asthe marriage or funoral coremonies, In funeral ceremo- 
nies, it is the Brahmin who generally first kindles the fire for 
the ceremony. Ho then says some mantras before the viotuals 

hat ave placed there. If 4 Brahmin is not at hand, a 
Koombhir (potter) can officiate. The faneral coremonios arc 
generally performed on the 10th day after death, The foe for 
the Brahmin, or in his absence for the Koombhir, varies from 
two annas to ono Rupee. 

18. The Thakura bury their dead. They genorally bury 
with the head towards the west. 

20. No animals are specially worshipped. Snake worship 
is not prevalont among them, Only those who ure believed 
to know the charm of curing snake-bites, worship the snake 
on the Nag-panchmi day, which is a general holiday for 
snake-worship in many parts of India. 

21-22-28. Their occupation is cultivation. They till 
Government land on paying an aunual sum por bingbi, 

26. They ont mutton, fish and fowls, not beef or pork- 
They do nob eat suakes, They drink liquor. 
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27. ‘hoy eat food propared by Brahmins, Dhangars and 
Koonbis, but not that prepared by any other caste, 

They smoke a (“{)4)) cigurette prepared by a Dhaugar, 
bat uot if it is once smoked by others. If it is stnoked by 
one of their own caste they can smoke it, They drink the 
water offered by a Brahmio, Dhaugac or Koonhi, bat they 
do not drink from the same pot from which a part is drunk 
by people of other castes. 

In the whole village of Kerwadi, consisting of about 100 
men, there was not a single individeal who can write anything. 

The following is a cradle song which 1 heard at the Thakur 
village of Kerwadi:— 

Yer weudi 

HA eationat KATA NIGdi. 
eat Ue HAPL- 

adit weal AL Baal sara. 
aio sty AU 

wa ay IA 

AMAL BRM] ea MwA. 
UL PAA MARL. 

mid oat ARIML 

A ota HAHA eae ally. 
oad ATA 

Guat! aRa 

a ay named aiehonet. 


Translation. 


Tn the province of Punderpor there is a, cradle of 
flowers on the door of the goddess. 

Oh, lady friend ! yon rock the cradle. 

‘Pell Rama I am busy, ‘ 

{ cut the mango with a knife, and take the juice in a : 
cup to our goddess to take the smell of the jude. 


. 
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Our goddess is a good one. 
Sho took the child in the hand for taking ber out in the 
open air, 
I will scatter (the towors of) Jain inthe grotto of 
the goddess, 
“While the (flowers of) Jiin were being scattered 
There appeared the constellation on the horizon. 
Task in prayers from the goddess small children, 
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A PARSEE DEED OF PARTITION MORE 
THAN 150 YEARS OLD: A FORM OF - 
SLAVERY REFERRED TO THEREIN* 
Read on 27th February 1901. 
President—Lreut, Cou. G, Warens, 1.M.S. 

The document, which I propose submitting bofore the 
Socicty this evening, is an old deed of partition in u Parsoe 
family of Surat. Itis dated Kartuk vad 8, Savant 1892, So 
it ixabout 155 years old. It is a deed of ywrtition between tho 
heirs of a Parsee gentleman named Nowrojee Kersisjce Momjoc 
Unwili. From the document, we cau determino the following 
gencalogical troo of heirs :— 

Nowrojoo ae Homjeo Unwaln. 

ene Keres Mancokjes Tobmaljoc 
Rantbai, \eidow Barforjeo atatjeo Doenbjoo 

af Homjce, 

The distribution of property takes place among the throo 
living sons of Nowrojee aud the widow and threo sons of his 
deceased sou. The widow, Ranibai, is called qaqa, a word 
which draws our special attention. It seems to be used in 
the sense of housewife. The word 2424, a8 now used, 
meank & gentlomau, 

The distribution of proporty took placo in the presenco 
of Desii Rustomjee Tehmuljee, The chief Desiissof Nowsari 
in those times geuerally took a part in the private settlement 
of family disputes about property. 

Four gentlemen were appointed as arbitrators to go intd 
the family accounts and settle the shares. 


* Vol. VI, No. 1, py. 12-16, 
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Tho most important part of tho property of the deceased 

which is divided by this docamout is his slaves, ‘Che words 
of the document are:— 
Dear AR &F Aare qUrevevesl él ALLL AIH Fell lead, 2 
aH HA Bitlet ama Hr AD tira aim) A Feet lava. 
i,é. The dotails of the proporty of slaves, cte., which be- 
longed to Nowrojee, and which is divided. At Brat, the details 
of the slave Kolis, who were equally divided wud lots drawn. 

Thou follow the names of the slave Kolis who go to the 
lots of the different heirs. 

‘Yo the share of the heirs of the deceased son, go throv 

slaves and a half; of theso three and a half, one is wale and 
the rest two and a half ure females, The uawe of the balf 
slave is 2j241 She ix considered as bulf sluve, becunso ono 
Nushorwaujoc Dadajee Kharshodjee is mentioned as the pos- 
sussor of tho other balf share in this woman (q2adidgy tition 
yer WA PARAL Ay B,), Aguin, she goes to the lot of 
vue of the heirs with all her (\{l>4i i. 0.,) children, 
. In tho same way, to the share of the first surviving son 
Kuvasjee, there go five slaves and u half, among whom also 
thore are female slaves with children. The slave by name 
Lalee, who is termed, as it were, half a slave, is shared by this 
heir aud by the above-mentioued heir. The deed is siguod 
on tbe left, as usual in the Indian documonts, by the sharers 
of the property, and on the right by eleven witnesses. 

Now the question is whatare these 3yq14 (golims) or 
slaves % What is the form of slavery referred to herein? 

Tt isa kind of slavery that was prevalent to a great extont 
in Gajerat about 100 years ago, and is still prevalent,they say, to 
asmall extent, ina modified form, in some of the Native States. 
Large sgriculturists or = samiwldrs, iv., proprietors of land, 
had in their service a certain number of people, generally of 
the tribe knowuas Kolis. ‘hey were fodand clothed by their 
masters. When they grew up, they were oven married by their 
masters, if they served them long aud faithfully. In return, 
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they undertook to serve their masters in their fields or at home, 
to look after the cattle, or such other work. The children of 
such servant were also considered to be bound to serve their 
parents’ masters, because they were brought up by them, In 
times of famine and distress when others died of hunger, the 
masters considered it their pious duty to feed those slave-ser- 
vants and their families, Any dereliction of daty on the part 
of their masters in feeding these slave-servants, in times of 
distress, like the famine, freed them from the obligation of 
any longer serving their old masters. These slave-seryants 
formed, a8 it wore, a part and parcel of the family property. 
So, on the death of the hoad of the family, they were divided 
among the heirs, as other ordinary property, chattels or goods 
of the household. This deed of partition divides among the 
heirs such household things as jars, utensils, grinding stones, 
ete. Together with these things, it divides the slave-servants 
among the heirs. 

‘To the shares of two heirs, there go halfa slave-servant, 
ie., half ashare in a particular slave-servant, What was 
meantin such a case, was this: that the slave-servant served one 
master for one half of a day, and the other master for the 
other half, The responsibility of feeding such. slave-servant 
was also proportionately divided among the two masters, 

This particular kind of slave service, leads one to ask 
whether any particalar kind of such or anyother form of slave 
service was known to the ancient Iranians of the Avesta times. 
We find thot ii the Avesta itsolf there is not a single trape of 
any form of slavery, Slavery os an institution caine into 
existence much later, Inthe divisions of all classes of men 
referred to by the Avesta, slavery has no place at all 

With these fow remarks I give here the text of the docu- 
ment:— . 

gizeht queves BUD Way Farad Wey aa 
HR A Bri Paved aa wai ARH Bis al 
wii. Denes We a. Al eri Wig A ww) ag 

. 
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ae Ut AMAA AL BIN vod waa A orgy y 
HA ate Rar male Boren qRuverdi aA aa Ai HAL 
dusven a4 Hie Ast dive al. wi Aypy ding 
Baris A sinoiadin Ay Ay VU AVA Aras ae 
aati Al qQevoetl aaflia warts ae 4a ale Wey 
Ais FA VRB A wie AY BA a Ae Pivs- 
FRawrod yor YB mUeer IV WA MT ale a= 
oa Yate sy wea Tene A Ai aA Ayo €- 
gga y aR ai aig BPR a Ai | AMD 
MAUI ate Ai orrbicess Was ou ae Ai DW 
Re fees A ora YAR yas MAL A YAR aH 
aa A Ale el AGlartd mulai Wai Af yea sal 
Maia P madee avy ef A aif Al Adeh 
dria wan Saain Bedi ae gin sl ainal aim flan 
Ad dra. 
Lhe WH Rieverdi aR HA Biel MAM AB 
HIRI evet StL MetArt. 
. © sh Bell. 2 def Fiae. 
rv aime) Bae. ou mire Wari ge 
aides siete 
a UA we HY 
Ba 
Vie SIGHED Ried a AML Biel AU AB UA 
MUL MLINi>R. 
Vad ONT wid rl WO wise 
Ww. Vail ae Amiel. 
Vee WH araef. ot quel Wa Ai. qheado e- 
2 Med WR HM md as wR WAL w~*QH BA 
mai HAs iev98 GA Bil MAAN AT RIN Y © 
1 60S We cigiclang. 2 NE Wa yisd. 
Vl UD aeiemuel. 2 ate WA selmuief. 
2 G50 Bae. L dle Be MAL. 
oe Fiera GRA AAMARA AU DS 
Vig Bal. » fel Brae. 
2 ed aa. Lc 
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Bon AA Ararra eur wma 4 AAA apd awl 
aia dim iD efter WO lever WBA, Asa QV Ira 
waa A we Dy Bind eid ema dl te Hie qivay 
Brute Raise MI MOV eva YAR WAR MD aA 
BL WA Warr extas WN AH aw A sil ordise UN 
qu mya yids A AB WA hed cid ema ad DAR 
Ha aM ME al. UG a. Wed av Brie aise a. at ate 
sareth Mit ¥) cléiefl at. AA al. ae al. REN alee at. 
HHA al AD cigiel at. WL A awd evaater oe wy wits 
“eau Al AL. Butt Teapot ay AR YR err MAA 
aid) aera aif alan A mlevéd WB, Dis As BWA - 
4 aap rig Marr BR wera a. A WA sal aad 
tig ome idl Pw mylevid WB Dy is WR eid Oa 
FLA Re AMAL aL MAL QV Rais yr Addie 
wal Yyald “RA WA AL ARID qlinoA NYA “Adi 
Va ww Ahoy Akies Bw ow wad RA * 
aL. BHAA WL AL. Been qRadiaes ava wR m~L 
ABuaes drier VA alaer sin Aad Aly BA at Ada vi. 
AOA Bud A BA ABell nad B mvt WBA 
Abyoai ua al Aa emia FB aid 2A Ree AL DE 
9199 BARI yom WA A MA usr PAA AA aly 
HLA WO Bi ge] wad tal Muerid WB Ds By WU mH 
AA BAN iad ad ema adl mievid WB, Bw al aad 
£1 A We Ue 129% al GAA gras des YR Rev yell 
SRA ADM vo AB Ula BAR wee Aevd. 
ik! a Wi ata. 
LUN Ai Wis Wad t mi ee Agr BIND 
ae Hie RAMA al Beas UM 
a. Higa Beige adQiso Lm IRANI LAY 
4g. Va wade was Bu 
PAPUA Gat ddl ITS TAM © aU Hef 2°%Q- 
mai. 09 MRNQuirer cial 1 MIR ~YRtle AYRE RU 
wa amidid 4 - au, BA RG: 
slags adievey 4g. > i BUI nis 2M 
A ati WIRED ARUeres Hg. 1 mi MARR ARID aad) 


- 


. 


e 


4 


pact 
Vwi Wyre adieves vg. 
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Hg UMHS Ue 


2M BTA HMM 2Qm™tia. 
Tei. “I RG UM 
atl erar Ul 
LHL URI ARRAS 2M 
Vi gd HAs UM. 
A wi enti bs Me 
am Meth equi. 
VTA wg ARvrw 
mt MMM UZ Enq 
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8T, MICHAEL OF -THE CHRISTIANS AND 
MITHRA OF THE ZOROASTRIANS—A 
COMPARISON,*+ 
Read on 29th October 1902. 
President—Mr. Knarseryi Rustamsi Casa, 

The Zoroastrain Scriptures speak of seven Ameshn- 
Spentas' or Archangels. 1 Abura-Mazda, 2 Vohumana, 3 
Asha-vahishta, 4 Khshathra-vairya, 5 Spenta-irmaiti, 6 
Haurvatét, and 7 Ameretit, If Ahura-Mazda, which is tho 
namo of the Almighty Lord, is not counted in the list, the 
number of Archangels is six,* Similarly, the Jows have 
seven Shadim or Archangels. 1 Michael, 2 Gabriel, 8 
Raphael, 4 Uriel, 5 Chamael, 6 Japhiel and 7 Zadkiel. Dr. 
Kohat says on this subject: “It is worth observing that the 
fluctuation between the number six or seven of the Amesha- 
Qpentas, indeed, according to as Ahuromazdao is counted or 
not in the class of the Amesha-Gpentas of yst. I, 365; 2, 1-6 
reours alsoin the Jewish Scriptures. Thus the so-called Jora- 
salem. ‘argomto Deuter. 84, 6and the’ book of Enoch ©,20, 
where the list of“ watching Angels’ is counted up—gives only 
six ; the Book of Toby 12, 15 and of Enoch 0, 90,21 give seyen 
asthe number of the Archangels, Tho latter’ is probably the 
more correct assumption, which then’ corresponds even to 
the Obristian seven Archangels.”* As pointed ont above, 
aaa 


* Joumal Vol, VI, No 5, pp. 237-58... . 

+ Thls Paper was prepared: forthe Oriental - Congress, whith met “at; 
Hamborg in September 1902, A summary of it appears in the-official report 
ok Oa Caner he near nce ane He ee Sees: ‘Review of 1904. 

4 Haple Amesha-Epsate, seals as Fy 
* Yashs: 1, 26.° ; 
+ Bplegel, Yasht 1, 97. Weaterguard, Youbet 15. 
4# The Jewish Angollogy -and Demonology, based _epon 1 ieriieny 
translated from the German of tis Aloxpodte Bowohs by XB Ootwey Ane 
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by Dr. Kohut, the Christian Scriptures also speak of sevon . 


Archangels or the seveo spirits of God.’ Similarly we 
find that the “ Divine Powers” of the Neo-Paltonic Philosophy 
of Philo Judmos corresponded to the Amesha Spentas of 
the Zoroastrians. These ‘‘Divine Powers” stood “ closest to 
tho Solf-existent.”* They were six in vumber. Inclading 
the self-existent, their number was seven. The Gnostics also 
“taught that the universe was created by the Seven Great 
Angels.” 

Among these seven Archangels of the Hebrews and the 
Christians, Michael is the First. The object of this paper is 
to compare or identify this Archangel with the Mithra of 
the Avesta, or the Meber of the later Persian Books. 

As Dr. Kohut says, “ The belief in the existence of superior 
beings, endowed with a perfect spiritual disposition, was in 
ancient times a commonly prevalent onc. In reality, even the 
great progressive range of existence, that rises up from the 
inanimate stone to human beings, leads to the assumption, that 
over these there must be existing again a class of beings, with 
intellectual endowments superior to those of maunkind—an 
assumption, against which, even from the standpoint of 
modern thought, there is nothing to object.’”* 





2 “ And I beheld, and, lo, im the midst of the throne and of the four beasts, 
and in the midst of the elders, stood « Lamb as it had been slain, baving 
seven horns and seven yes, which are the seven Spirits of God sent forth 
Into all the earth.” Revelation V. 6, 

“Kod | saw another sign in heaven great and marvellous, seven angels 
having the seven last plagues.” IMd, XV, 1, alo 6 to7; VIL, 2; XVI, 1; 
Zeqpariab IV, 10. 

“Tbe seven holy angels . + « which goin and out before the 
glory ol théHoly One," The Apoeryphal, Book Tobit eb. XIJ., 15. 

CL, Milton, 

“ The seven, who in God's presence nearest to his throne 
Stand ready at command,” 

2 “Philo Judmus or the Jewish Alexandrian Philosophy,” by J. Drummond 
Vol. II, pp. $2-88, 3 

2» “ TherJewish Angelology-and Demonology, based spon Parslism,” by Dr. 
Kohat, translated. by KE. B, Cams; p. 1. 
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‘Thus, then, there is no wonder, if we see the belief in the 
existence of Angels common among the aucient Zoroastrians, 
Hebrews and Christians. What strikes one is the similarity 
of the ideas about these Angels in the scriptures, in the later 
books and in the secred and legendary art of these nations, 

It has been pointed out by several eminent soholars, like 
Revd. Dr. Mills, Revd. Dr. Cheyn, Dr. Kohut and others, 
that the ancient Zoroastrian ideas bad influenced, to « certain 
extent, the religious ideas of the Hebrews. Dr, Kohut says: 
* ll these local and chronological data agree with the assertion 
that we suppose to be the result of oar researches, that the 
exiles in their domiciles in Persia and Media, adopted and miade 
current among themselves, much from the Zoroastrian religion, 
for example the inner economy of heaven and bell, 
pre-eminently however, the ideas touching the genii.”' So, the 
Jewish Angelology, and from that, the Christian Angelology 
was replete with Persian influences, Of the soven Archangels 
of the Jews, Michael, the very first, is identified by Dr. Kohat 
with the Vohamana or Bahaman of the Zoroastrians, 

Dr. Kohut thinks that the Jewish people took their ideas 
of the “ Angel princes”,not from the Amesha Spontas or 
Archangels ofthe Persians, but from their later Zoroastrian 
Yazatas or Angels. He thinks that the very “sppellation 
Malak-i Hashrat (used ia Jewish books), as the collective 
designation of Angels, is borrowed from the Parsee Yazatas,”* 
On the question of this borrowing, he eays “It is therefore 
quite a natural proceeding, if the Jewish people and their 
organs, which are the Haggadistens, depended for the 
characterisation of the “ Angel prince,” not on the already 
blasted Amesha-(Qpentas but on the later Zarathushtrian genii, 

. « + + « Only with Michael it seems to have an 
oxpecial condition.”> I think that in tho case of Michael also, 
it is no exception, and there is n0 “especial condition.”” 
His characteristics also are not taken from any Persian 

© Tid, * Tie Jewisk Angelology and Demonology bared upon™Pareiism,” 
by Dr, Kohat, translated by K. B, Cams p, & * Ibid; p. 29, * Tbied, p, 97. 
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Archangel—from Vobumans or Bahaman, as Dr. Kohut 


* suggests—but from an Yazata or Angel;; and that Yazata is 


“Mitbra, 

Dr, Kohut advances the following points of identification 
to show, that Michael of the Jews is the same as’ the 
_Vobumana or Bshaman of the Zoroastrian.’ . 

1, As Vohamnus i is first of the Archangels, so is Michael, 
the highest prince. 

‘2 Vohumana has to. see, that good thought, peace and 
friendship are preserved among men (Yasht III), So “In 
Michael is symbolized goodness aud merciful disposition 

His ohief attributes are therefore mercy, 
gina, and pence, 

3. “An altar is raised in heaven, upon which Michael, the 
great prince, offers ‘ the souls of the pious’ that ascend high to 
the heavens, similarly as Vohumana, according to Persian 
tradition, in the Garonemana encounters the ascending soals 
and makes them sit down on their thrones of peace.” 

These three seem to be the only points of identification, on 
which Dr. Kohat bases his theory of identifying Vohumana 
with Michael, 

" The only strongest and most important pojnt in this identi- 
fication seems to me to be the first, vie,, that as Vohumana was 
an Archangel and the first ofthe Archangels among the 
Persians, so was Michael an Archangel, and the first of the 
Archangels or “the highest prince” among the Jews. The 
other two points of identification, viz., (a) that Michael showed 
mercy*ad brought about peace like Vohnmana and (h) that 
Michael “ encounters the ascending soul” like Vobumana, apply 
as well, or rather more forcibly, as will be soon later on, in tho 
case of the identification of Michael with Mithra. But the 
subject of my paper is not the identification of the Michael of 
+he Jews with the Mithraof the Porsians, but the identification 
of the St. Michaelof the Christians with the Mithra of the 
Dr, Kohut, tranalated by K, R. ‘oa pp. 1-7, . 
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ancient Persians. Though itis true that the Christian Books 
are indebted to the Jewish scriptures for their original ideas 
about St. Michael, still some of che viows ubont St. Michael 
in all tho phases of his roproxontation—both in the later 
Christian Books and in the Christian Sacred and legendary 
art,—-had tw look to some other sources. So, I bog to show iu 
this paper, that St. Michael iu all the phases of his churacter, 
as presented by the books aud by the Sacred and legendary 
art, can be identified with the Mithra of the Parsee Books. 

A perusul of Mrs. Jameson's Savred and Legendary Art bus 
suggested to mo this identification. Before going into the 
details of this identilicatiou, I will yive here a pivtare of St 
Michnol’s attribates and works. 

According tothe Bible, St. Michael was » prince und ono 
of the chief princes and he helped Daniel agaivst the Princo 
of Persia (Daniel X. 13, 21). Tho general Kpistle of Jude 
speuke of him as un Arolungel (Judo 9), Ho is the deliverer 
of the Israel from their troubles (Duniel XIL, 1). [a tho New 
Tostamont, he is represeuted us fighting aguiust the drayou 
in heaven (Revelation, XIL, 7). That dragon is the * Old ser- 
pent called the Dovil aud Satan” (bid XII, 9). 

Mrs, Jameson in her “Sacred and Legendary Art” thus 
sums up the attributes of Michael as rupresouted both in thy 
Soriptures aud in the Sacred Art, 

“Tt iy difficult to clothe in adequate language the divino 
attributes with which psioting and poetry have invested thiy 
illustrious archaugel, Jews aud Christiaus areagreed in giving 
him the pre-cminence over all created spirits. All the wight, 
the majesty, the rudianoe, of Thrones, Dominntions, Prinoedoms, 
Virtues, Powers, wre ceatred iu him, In him God put forth 
His strength when be exalted hin chief over the celestial host, 
when angels warred with angels in heaven; and in him God 
showed forth His glory, wheu he mate Lim conquer over the if 
powerof sin aud ‘over the grout drayon that deceived the world,’ 


« ‘The legends whieh Lave grown oul of a fow Tuystical 
im 
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texts of Scriptures, amplified by the fanciful disquisitions of 
the theological writers, place St. Michael before as in three 
great charactors;—(1) As captain of the heavenly host, and 
conqueror of the powers of hell. (2) As lord of souls, 
conductor and guardian of the spirits of the dead, (3) 
As patrou, saint aud prince of the Church Militant. 

“When Lucifer, possessed by the spirit of pride aud 
ingratitade, refnsed to fall down and worship the Son of man, 
Michael was deputed to punish his insolence, aud to cast him 
ont from heaven. . . - « To bim it was given 

to bid wound th’ archangel tranapet 

wud exalt the banner of the Cross in the day of jadgmeut ; aud 
tohim likewiso was assigned thé reception of the immortal 
spirits when released by death. It was his task to weigh them 
in a balance: ! those whose good works exceeded their demerits, 
he presented before the throue of God; but those who were 
found wautiug, he gave up to be tortured in purgatory, uutil 
thoir souls, from being ‘as crimson, should become as white as 
snow’ . . . , Instly when it plonsed the Almighty to 
select from amoug the nations of the earth one people to 
hecome peculiary hisowu, He appionted St. Michacl to bu 
president and leader over that chosen people.” # 

1 will now give a short outline of the attributes uf the Zuro- 
austrian Mithra in the words of Dr. Goiger.? 

“Mithra has his physical aud his moral sides. The 
latter is founded ou the former and proceeds from it, ‘Tho 
two sould be distinctly distinguished. Physically, Mithra, 
ix the Yurata of the risiug sau, or more accurately 
probably the Duzuéa of the light radiating from the sun. 

. - On the Hare barzeti, the mountain over 
which the son rises, Ahura Mazada has created for Mithra 8 
1 "Thou art weighed ib the balancos and art found wanting,” Daniel V,, 27. 


* Mrs. Jameson's Sacrol aul Legowlary Art (4th odition 1863), Vol, iF 
pp 94-98, 

2 “Civjlizstion of the Auctent Iranians,” ly Dr, Geiger. Translated by 
Dastur Varab Moshotan Sanjana, Vol. I. Introduction, pp. GV-LVIIL 
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dwelling . . . +. + As the 
Yasate of san and ‘light, Mithea j is called ‘the lord over wide 
fields.’ He in also unmed ‘the prince of the countries.’ For 
the sun is the king of the heavens, and ho looks at the same 
time over all the dominions of the earth. 
!. “The light is the symbol of trath. Hence the aun is called 
the eye of Ahura, becouse with it he survoys the whole world 
and perceives everything right and wrong. When once such 
idens exist, it cannot surprise us that also Mithra, the Yasufa 
of the snn-light, shonld himself become a guardian of trath 
and justice. If wo look more closely into the entire character 
of the Avesta religion, we shall find it intelligible that this 
athical part of the natore of Mithra ocoupies a far wider 
space than his physical importance. Mithra is the guardian 
of trath, the Fila of oaths and promises, As such, Mithra 
is ‘tho infallible’ and ‘the nndeceived one’? . . 

+ . & warlike conrageous youth who drives ina a 
chariot through the spaces of the heavens . . . 
+ + + 6 + « In this chariot Mithra drives into the: battle 
in order to support his adherents and to annihilate the 
*botrayers of Mithra’, . . . 

“ With his club he slays his opponents, the mon and horses 
together. Ho is, therefore, invoked by warriors, both of 
strength for their teams and health for their bodies.” 

We will now proceed to point out in details the points of 
similarity between Mithra, the Yaratu of the Zoroastrians, and 
Michaol the Saint of the Christians, 

Piratly—The very meaning of the name Michael is * one 
who is like unto God.” ‘In him fod sent forth His strongth 
when he exnited him chief over the celestial host.” Sp, we read 
of Mithra in the Meher Yasht that God created him ‘worthy 
to bo praised like him, worthy to be remembered like him." 








‘apeuceah ciegeene aren emone are ceeey 
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Seeondly.—St, Michael is spoken of in the Bible ' as prince. 
So is Mithra spoken of in the Avesta ax “the King? of all 
countries.” 

Thirdly,—According to the Jewish Scriptures, “ Michael 
speaks before God ‘Iam thy priest? (Jnlk. ch. 8. 171)"* 
According to the Moher Yasht, Ahmn Mazda appointed Mithra 
his priest.’ 

Pourthly.—One of tho chief attributes of Michael is peace.* 
So does Mithra bring about peace and friendship. There are 
different grades of friendship betwoen different parties stand- 
ing in difforont relations with one another.’ Tho very word 
Mithra is the snme as Sanskrit ff friend. It comes from 


the root 26 fax “to love, to be kind, to be friendly.” 


So Mithra acta as a mediator, a poace-maker. His attributes 
‘n& 0 mediator or as a peace-maker haye given him his peonliar 
position in the Pursoo calendar, The Parsee months and days 
bear the same names which -are borne Ly some of tho angels. 
So Mithra, being the angel, who acts, as it were, as a 
middleman or mediator, and presides over the attributes of 
friendship or peace, gives its namo to the 16th day, which 
falls in the middle of the month, and to the 7th month which 
falls in the middle of the yeur. 

Pifthly.—Ono of the attributes of Michael is kindness or 
mercy.” Sois kindness also Mithra’s altribute. He is a 
strict disciplinarian. He punishes those who commit 
*Mithra-draji’, /.c., those who break their faith or promise and 
Tighe avait paaany? Haak Sal, 7abe poet pean” Deal 
xii}, 
wopncefere cermemrdles canpumns capomed cider 

Meher Nyaish, 12, 
® Te, Kobut's Jewiah Angelalogy aid | emonology. 
. snaps Eafer Phew apampe ctlewbes cao 

+ Kobet, Part II, p. 4 

© Meber, Yeoh, X, 10, 

Kobnty Part II, p. & 
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who speak untrnth; but to those who do not do so, and, on the 
contrary, are trathfnl and trae to their faith and promise, 
be is very kind and helpful.!' The very word 544 wher which 
is used ion modern Persinn for kiudness, and from which 
come the words wit (kind) and gilts (kindness), is tho 
later form of Mithra. 

Sithly.—In his first characteristic “as captain of the 
heavenly host and conqueror of the powers of hell,” St. 
Michael is represented in the Bibloas fighting in heaven 
with Satan and his evil powers. We read: “7. And thero 
was war in heaven. Michecl and his angols fonght against 
the dragon; and the dragon fonght and his angels, And 
prevailed not; neither was their place fonnd any more in 
heaven. And the great dragon was cast ont, that old 
serpent, called the Devil, and Satan, which decciveth the 
whole world; he wns cast ont into the earth, and his angels 
were cast ont with him.” 

So in the Avosta, Mithrn ix represouted as slaying the 
demons” By him “are frightened all the invisible demons 
(of the.heaven) sud the visible demons of the country of 
Ghilin (on this oarth).’ He always holds ‘a well aimed 
club on the heads of the demons”.* 

Seventhly.—In his second character “as lord of soula, 
condactor and guardiau of the spirits of the doud,” St. 
Michael is represented, especially in the sacred and legendary 
art of the Christians, as weighing the works of man in a 
balance. “Those, whose good works exceeded their derhcrits, 
he presented before the throne of God; but thore, who were 
found wanting, le gave = to be tortured in Pargatory, until 





3 Meher Yusht, 157, 
* Revelation XII, 7-9. 


3 Just os Satan is spoken of an the dragom in the Bible, so is Abriman® 


spoken of as a maizyn (mar) or serpent in the Areata, Vendidal XXII, 3,9, 
« Meher Yasht, 69, 
® Khorshed Nynleh, 15, 
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their sonls from being ‘ns crimson shoull become as white 
as snow.’”? (Mrs. Jameson’s Sacred and Legendary Art, L, 
p. 96.) 

Now compare with this the Zoronstrian pictare of Mithra. 

(a) Mithra judges the actions of men by weighing them 
and decides whether they are to go to heaven or hell, He is 
assisted hy other angels in this task, So, it is not he 
personally who holds the balance. It is Rashna, who standing 
by his side, holds the balance. “very one whose good 
works are three Sréshé-Charanim' more than his sins, goes 
to heaven; they whose sin is more, go to hell; they in whom 
hoth are equal remain among these Hamastagan till the 
future body.?# 

(}) Iu tho sacred pictures of St. Michacl with the balauce 
iu his hand, we seoa demou “ grasping at the descending 
seale’* “He (Michael) holds the balance; the scale with 
the good rests ou earth, but that with tho souls which aro 
fouud wanting, mounts into air. Ademon stands ready to 
receive them, and towards this scalo St. Michnol points 
with the end of a black staff which he holds in his right 
hand,” Similarly, we find demons standing before the 
Yoronstrian Mithra, when he judges the actious of men in 
the balance. We read in the Mino Kherad, “ And many 
opponents have watched there, with the desire of evil of 
Aeshm, the impotuonus assailant, and of Asté Vidid, who 
devonrs creatares of every kind and knows no satiety.”* 

(c) In the case of Christian Michael, he is clothed in golden 
armour." Iu the case of the Zoroastrian Mithra, it is the 
balance that is golden.” 
4 ‘The name of a small weight, 


® Ardal Viral Nameh, Hang, p. 197, ob. VI, 9-11. 
7 Mra, Jameson's Snered and Legendary Art Vol. L, p. 112, Fig. 40, 

« Thi, pp. 118-114, 

9 Ch, IT, 116-17, 8 B, BR. XXIV, p. 18 West, 

© Mra, Jgmeson's Sacre! anil Legemlary Art, Vol, T., p. 113, 

1 Viraf-Nameh, Ch, V., 6, 
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St. Michael is accompanied by several angels, Four hover 
ovor his head and three are below him.' Ia Zoroastrian 
books, Mithea is rupresented as accompanied by other angels, 
especially Rashna, the good angel of jastico, and Srosh, the 
avgel of obedience,” 

Let us note in passing, that there is a good deal common 
amoug the ancient Egyptians and the anciont Porsians in the 
matter of the belief about the fatare of the soul. So, wo find 
among the ancient Egyptians also several angels judging and 
weighing the actious of mon after doath> 

Ninthly.—In his third character, “As patron Saint and 
priace of the Church Militant,” St. Michael is represented us 
being appoiuted by God, the president and leader of the 
chosen people, the Hebrews. “ At that time shall Michael 
stand up, the great prince which standeth for the children of 
thy poople” (Duniel XII, 1), “When the power of the 
Sywagogue was supposod to conse, and to be replaced by tho 
power of the Church, so that the Christians became tho 
people of God, thon Michael, who bad been the great prince 
of the Hebrew poople, became the prince and leader of tho 
Charch Militaut iu Christendom, and the guardain of 
redecuied souls, against his old adversary of the Princo of 
Hell. (Revolution XU, 6-7).” (Mrs. Jameson I, p. 96.) 

Now, just us Michael, as an urcbangel,is the guardinn of the 
Hebrews, and as a Saint, is the guardian of the Christians, so 
is Mithra the protector of the Iranians, He is invoked for 
granting them all pleasure and happiness (Moher Nyaish 13), 
He is the protoctor, not only of the Iriuians, butof the whole * 
world. Wo reul in the Meher Yasht that God appeinted him 
the protector of the whole world.’ 

1 Mra, Jamesou's Sactod and Legeulary Art, Vol. L., p. 113, 

® Meber Yasht, 4!, Viraf-Nameh Ch. V, * 

» Vide my paper befor tho Bombay Branch Royal Aslatio Bocloly on 
The Bolicf about the Futaro of the Soul amung the ancient Egyptians and 

Iranians.’ (Journal Vol, XIX., No, 53.) 
* Meber Yasht, 103, 
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It must be uoted, that Michael is represented in the ; 
old Testament, vs helping Danicl uguinst the prince of that 
very kiugdom of Persia, whore Mithra was beld in esteem 
for helping the Persians in war against their enewies. | 
ye X., 13.) 

Tenthly.—Michael ig represented as 8 warrive. “In all 
representations of St. Michael, the leadiug idea, well or ill 
expressed, is the sume, He is youngund beantiful, bat ‘severe 
in youthful beauty,’ us one who curries on a perpetual contest 
with the powers of evil. In the curlier works of art he is 
robed ia white, with ample mauy-coloured wings, aud bears 
merely the sveptre or the lunco surmounted by # cross, as one 
who conquered by spiritual might alono. But in the later 
representations, those coloured by the spirit uf chivalry, he is 
the angelic Paladin, armed ina dazsling coat of mail, with 
sword, and spear, and shield.”" . 

Mithra is also represented ax a warrior (ruthaésbtar) with 
silver helmet, goldon armour anda dagger.” Bows and 
arrows, lances, hurling wheels, swords, sticks, and clubs ure 
his weapons of war. Like Michuel he is represouted to be as 
beautiful and a8 resplendent as the Sun.' 

Bleventhly.—As a warrior, St. Michacl is specially repre- 
sonted as fighting with the dragon or Satan. “He stands 
armed, setting bis foot on Lacifer, cither in tho half-haman 
or the dragon furw, and is about tu transfix him with his 
lauce, ur to chain him down in the infernal abyss. . . It is 
the visible palpable reflection of that yreat truth stamped into 
oar very :ouls, and shadowed forth in every form of ancient 

«  belief—tho final triumph of the spiritual over the animal and 
earthly part of-our nature. We have always the leading 
motif distinct and true, the winged virtue is always victorious 
above, and the bestial viva is alwaye peosteate below.’”* 


‘Mm Janna Bocred ail agency Art, vol. Ly dh 100, fig. 37, p». 106, 
? Meher Yaokt, 112, ® sid, 130-133, « Thid, 1493, 
9 Mew Sumesyn's Sactel and Logundary Art, Vol, 1, pp. 100-100, 
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Now, we have the same idea in the Avesta, in the fight of 
Mithra and other angels against Angra-Mainyn and his 
accomplices—the idea that in the end Spenta-mainya will be 
successful and Angra-Mainyn defeated, that virtue will win 
and vice will be crushed. In that very story, which explains 
the foundation of the Jashan-i-Meherangan, i.2., the Moast 
of Mithra, it is the young warrior Foridan, who typifies all 
the virtuous attributes of Mithra, that defeats and subdues 
Azi-dahika or the serpent Dahike. It is virtue triamphing 
over vice. 

It is said that “St. Michael owes his widespread popularity 
in the middle ages to three famous visions.”' I will describe 

“here, inthe words of Mrs. Jomeson,* one of these three 
visions, because it presents several points of similarity 
between the Christian ideas about St. Michael and the 
Zoroastrian ideas about Mithra. 

“In the fifth century, in the city of Siponte, in Apulia (now 
Manfredonia), dwelt a man named Galgano or Garganus, very 
rich in cattle, sheop and beasts; and as they pastured on the 
sides of the mountain, it happened that a ball strayed and 
came not home: then therich man took a multitade of servants 
and sought the ball, and found him at the entrance of » cave 
on the very summit of the mountain, and, beiog wroth with the 
ball, the master ordered him to be slain; but when the arrow 
was sont from the bow it returned to the bosom of him who 
sent it, and he fell dead on the ground: then the master and 
his servants were troubled, and they sent to inquire of the 
bishop what should be done. The bishop having fasted ahd 
prayed three days, bebeld in a vision the glorions Archangel 
Michael, who descended on the mountain, and told ‘him that 
the servant had been slain because he had violated a spot 
peculiarly sacred to him, and he commanded thats church , 
should be erected and sanctified there to his honour. And 
when thoy entered the cavern they found there three altars 


T Ibid, p. OT. 3 Teid, pp. 97-98. x 
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wlresdy erected, one of them covered with a rich embroidered 
altar-cloth of crimson and gold, and a stream of limpid water 
springing from the rock, which healed all diseases. So the 
church was bailt.” 

Now in this story of this vision, there are several ideas 
which are common both to St. Michael and to Mithra. 

1, From the story of this vision and other two visions, we 
find that the summit of mountain is the favourite place of 
St. Michael. We find the same in the case of Mithra, 
The Meher Yasht (50) says that “God created the mansion of 
Mithra on the mountain Hara-berezaiti, i.e., Elbourz.” 

2, We sec in the story of the vision that St, Michael was 
the protector of the bull that had lost his way and strayed. 
Mithra is similarly the protector of the cattle, that have lost 
their way and strayed. In the Mehor Yasht (86) the cow that 
hus lost her way and is looking for her stables, invokes the 
help of Mithra, in the following words :— 

«When will the brave Mithra, the lord of broad pastures 
put as into our right track and make us reach our folds?” 
Again it is snid that the cattle of those people, who offend 
Mithra by committing Mithra-droji, i. 0., by saying untruths, 
broakiug their promises and making « breach of trust, gener- 
ally go astray.’ 

We said above, thatin the artistic representations of St. 
Michael, whatis intended to be shown as an emblem, is the fina) 
victory of good over evil, In the Meher Yasht, in the picture 
of Mithra protecting the cattle that have gone astray, the same 
idéa is allegorically conceived. This appears from the very 
néxt passage where the reader prays: “ When will he (Mithra, 
the angél of truth) take us back to the path of Righteousness 
from tho mistaken path of the demon,’ It is worth noting 
here thatin the Vedas also, Mithra, who corresponds, to a 
certain extent, to Mitbra, is the protector of the cattle. So 
aleo among the Romans, who had taken their Mithraic worship 
TT Meber Fasht, 38, * Meber Yasht 54. 
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from the East, Mithra was the protector of cows (abactorem 
boum). 

8. The third point which strikes us in the above-mention- 
ed vision of St. Michael is that the arrow aimed against the 
bull was rejected, and killed the very man who aimed it, 
because Michael was displeased with his conduct, 

We find the same thing in the case of Mithra. When he is 
displeased against those, who commit Mithra-draji, iz, who 
break their promises aod make breaches of trust, he makes 
their instraments, miss their aim. Ho rejects their arrows- 
We read in the Meher Yasht (20) “That arrow, which the 
man, who lies unto Mithra, throws, turns back.” 

4. The altar of St. Michael is represented in the story of 
the vision to be ina cave of the mountain. We know that the 
Mithraic rites among the Romans, borrowed from the Persians, 
were performed secretly in the hidden chambers of the cave. 

We find one or two points of striking resemblance in the 
second vision of St. Michael which spread his popalarity in 
the West. Mrs. Jameson thus describes the vision® ;— 

“When Rome was nearly depopalated by a pestilence in 
the sixth centary, St. Gregory, afterwards Pope, advised thas 
a procession should be made through the streets of the city, 
singing the service since called the Grout Litanies. He placed 
himself at the head of the faithful, and during three days they 
perambulated the city; and on the third day, when they had 
arrived opposite to the mole of Hadrian, Gregory beheld the 
Archangel Michael alight on the summit of that monument 
and sheath his sword bedropped with blood. Then Gregory 
knew that the plague was stayed, anda church was there 
dedicated to the honour of the Archangel: and the tomb of 
Hadrian hos since been called the castle of St. Angelo’ to 

” 
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We find from the above story that St. Michael had a hand 
in srresting the course of a pestilence. He alighted in the 
place and the pestilence stopped. We learn from the Meher 
Yeabt, that Mithra had similarly the power of preventing 
plague. There, where the mansion of Mithra is sitaated, we 
find no plague," 

There was another legend about St. Michael: In the Gulf 
of Avranches, in Normandy, stands a lofty isolated rock, 
inaccessible from the land at high water, and for ages past 
celebrated as one of the strongest fortresses and stats prisons 
in France. In the reign of Childebert II, St. Aubert, Bishop 
of Avranches, had a vision, in which the Archangel Michael 
commanded bim to repair to this rock, then the terror of 
mariners, and erect a church to his honour on the highest 
point, where a bull would be found concealed, and it was to 
cover as much space as the bull had trampled with his hoofs ; 
he also discovered tothe Bishop a well-spring of pare water, 
which had before been unknown, As the bishop treated this 
command as.a dream, the Archangel appeared to him a second 
and a third time ; and at length, to impress it on his working 
memory, he touched his head with his thamb, and made a 
mark or hole io his skull, which be carried to the grave, 
This time the Bishop obeyed, and a small charch was built on 
the spot indicated ; afterwards replaced by the magnificent 
Abbey Charch, which was began by Richard, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, in 966, and finished by William the Conqueror." 

In this legend, as in the first, we find that the ball plays a 
prominent part. This fact can be easily explained, if one were 
to frace the origin of the worship of St. Michael to ancient 
Porsia through the intermediary of Mithraic rites, that had 
spread in Rome and other western regions. In the bas-reliefs, 
soulptares, monoments, &c., which have been discovered in 

some of the caverns at Rome, and which refer to the ancient 


——$—$—— 
3 Meher Yasbt, 60, 


* Mr. Yamenon's Sagred and Legeniary Art, Vol, I,Jp. 90, 
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rites used at the celebration of Mithraic mysteries, figures of 
balls with Mithra have been found ond have been variously 
explained.' 

It is worth notiog here that the word “ Mitre” by which 
the head-dress which the Cbristian Bishops put on, in their 
religious services, is known, is derived by Maurice from 
Mithra. He says, “possibly the name of Mitre may be 
primarily detived from this high conical cap worn in the rites 
of Mithra, which was also covered with rays and painted with 
various devices,” 

We find that in all the above three legends of St, Michael, 
the number three plays a prominent part, In the first legend, 
the Bishop fasted and prayed for three days, before ho 
bebeld St, Michael in a vision. In the second, St. Gregory 
perambalated in the city of Rome for three days before be 
saw the Archangel descend on the summit of the hill. In 
the third legend the Archangel appeared to Bishop St. Aabert 
three times before he could make the Bishop properly under- 
stand his message. 

The number three plays » prominout part in the ritual of 
the Zoroastrians, The fire-temple, where the sacred religious 
rites are performed, is called the Dar-i-Meher, i.s., the door or 
the gateway of Meher or Mithra. The ceromonies for the 
consecretion of these temples or the Gateways of Mithra are 
performed for three days. Again the departed souls have to 
remain in this world for three days Lefore being judged by 
Mithra, 

We have so far seen, that there are many poivts of simi- 
larity between St. Michael of the Christians and Mithra of the 
Zoroastrians. As said inthe beginning, it is not very ditfi- 
ealt to account for this similarity. The Iranian Angelology 
had some influence over the Jewish and Christian Angelology. 
It was more so in the case of Mitbra. There was direct as 
well as indirect influence; direct from the Persians themselves” 


1 Vide K, Ry Camn’s “ A Disconrae on the Mithric Worship, 
* Indiv Antiquitics or Dissctions, Vol, Va pe 994, ~ 
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and indirect from the Mithraio rites and worship that had at 
one time spread in Rome and in other adjoining countries. 

Mrs. Jameson says on this point:—* 

“To the origin of the worship paid to this great Archangel 

I dare not do more than allude, lest I stray wide from my 
subject, and lose myself, and my readers too, in labyrinths 
of Orientalism, Bat, ia considering the artistic ropresenta- 
tions, it is interesting to call vo mind that the glorification of 
St, Michael may be traced back to that primitive Eastern 
dogina, the perpetual antagonism between the Spirit of Good 
and the Spirit of Evil, mixed up with the Chaldaic belief in 
angels and their influence over the destinies of man. It was 
subsequent to the Captivity that the active Spirit of Good, 
under the name of Michael, came to be regarded us the spovial 
protector of the Hebrew nation: the veneration paid to bim 
by the Jews was adopted, or rather retained, by the Oriental 
Christians, and, though suppressed for a time, was revived 
and spread over the West, where we find it popular and 
almost universal from the eighth century.” 
. The Good Spirit referred to above is the Spenti-Mainyu of 
tha Avesta as opposed to the Evil-Spirit, the Angra-Muinyu of 
the Avesta. He had, as it were, a celestial council of Seven on 
his side. These seven were the Ameshi-Spentas correspond- 
ing to the seven Archangels of the Hebrows and Christians, 
the seven Immortal Powers of the Neo-Platonists and the 
seven Great Angels of the Gnostics. Besides the Ameshi- 
Spentas he had several other Yazatas or angels on his side. 
Mithra was one of the foremost of these. 

Now Michael as originally conceived by the Hebrews avd 
the early Ohristians may be one of the Seven Archangels, bat 
as represgoted in the later Christian writings and in the 
Swored Art, he seema to have been conceived rather in the 
picture of Mithra, as presented directly by the Zoroastrian 
books and indirectly by the Mithraio rites and worship of the 
Romans and of the other adjoining nations. 


' Mrs, Somason's Sacred aud Tagendacy Art, V Vol, iy p, 94-95, 
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“A FEW NOTES ON AUSPICIOUS HORSES.”* 


Read on 2th November 1902. . 
President—Mr. Kuanseryi Rustamsi CAMA. 
This is my second paper before our Society on the subject 
ofthe horse. My first paper was on “Horse in Ancient Iran,” 
and it was read before the Society on 30th January 1895. 


Nan this paper, I propose sabmitting a few notes on what 


constitutes an auspicious horse from the point of view of the 
people of Gujerat. Most of these notes have been collected 
from the folklore as heard by me in Bulsar, in the year 1897, 

Before coming to the subject proper of my paper, I would like 
to say, at first, a few words on the subject of horse-shoeing, 
as a horseshoe also is considered an auspicious thing. These 
fow words are suggested to me by a very intercatiog article 
entitled “The Folklore of Horse-shoes and Horse-shoeing,” 
by Dr. George Fleming, 0.B., in the Augast 1902 number 
of “The Nineteenth Century and After,” 

The horse-shoe is considered an auspicious thing in this 
country as wellas in Burope. In many » house in Bombay, 
we see a horse-shoo fiixed on the threshold or on the door, 
About six months ago, a friend, who accompanied me on 
my morning cycle ride, suddenly got down from his cycle 
aud picked up an old horse-shoe and placed it iv his pocket, 
saying, it was an suspicious thing to find a horse-shoe thus on 
the road, 

Dr, Fleming says’, that “The obscority prevailing with 
regard to the early history of shoeing, and especially ity ori- 
gin is, as with some ofthe other arts, very great.” Dr, 
Fleming then traces references to horse-shoeing in the books 

* Journal Vol. VI, No. 6. pp. 265-63. 

"Vide above pp. 79-93, Vide Joursal of the anthropological Society, 
Vol, IV, No. 1, p. 1. 


® “The Nineteonth Century and after,” No, 806, Angest 1902, p. 309, 
* Ibid, p, 81, 
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of the ancient Romans, Greek, Arabs and other nations. 
Ho has not referred to ancient Persia. Dr. Fleming then 
further says', that “there can be no doubt that horses’ 
were shod in the early centuries of our era, and very 
probably long before that time in this country and the Con- 
tinent. But by whom was the art introdaced? The Huns 
are stated to have had their horses shod when they invaded 
Earope. It would appear to be an established fact that 
nail-shoeing was practised by the Gnuls long before they 
were conquered by the Romans, and it is even inforred 
that this kind of shoeing originated among the equestrian 
pevples of Central Asia, and was introduced into Europe by 
the Cimbri, who established themselves in the north of Gaul, 
Belgium and Brittanny some centuries before the Christian 
era, The evidence is in favour of this recent origin.” 

I think that “this remote origin,” referred to by Dr. 
‘Fleming, canbe traced to ancient Persia, and that, that 
ancient coantry was the home of the art of horse-shoeing, as it 
was that of the horse and horse-racing, I will quote hore 
what I said of horse and horse-racing in my paper on “ Horse 
in Ancient Irin.”* 

“Ancient Irin, ic., the whole of Central Asia once ruled 
over by the ancient Persians is believed by many to be tho 
first home of the horse. Again, as Sir Robert Kerr Porter 
say's ‘We bave ample testimony from the old historians that 
the best cavalry of the East wore derived from this part 
(Sishdan in Persia) of the Great Empire of Persia;’ 

. + . Again Irin is also believed to be the home of 
horsg-raclag which spread from there into Burope. Ohariot- 
races played an important part in the Mithraic festivals that 
were celebrated in honour of Khorshed and Meher, i.e., San 
and Mithras, the angol of light. The Olympic games of 
Greece took their chariot-races from the Mithraic festivals of 
Persia, When Rome took its Mithraio worship from Greece, 

1 Thid, p.°812, * Fide above p. 80. Vide Journal Vol, IV, No, J, p, % 
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it seems also to have taken its horse-racing from that country, 
According to Platarch, chariot-racing was first held in Rome 
in the time of Pompey and that was in honour of Mithras, 
With their invasion the Romans are believed to have 
introduced into England their well-known chariot-races. 
Thas we find that thongh Knglaud is now prominent in 
horse-racing, uncient Inia was the country, where if first 
began. 

“Herodotus, the father of history, says of the ancient 
Persians that ‘ Boginning from the age of five years-to twenty, 
they instruct their sons in three thiogs—to ride, to use the bow, 
and to speak trath’ (Bk. 1,136). Accordingto Zenophon, horse- 
manship was established among the ancient Persinns by tho 
law of reputation. . . . . It appears then, that of all 
animals, the horse wus a special favourite of an ancient Persian 
from his very young age. He wax, as it were, a member of 
the family of an ancient Zoroasteiau, who not only prayed for 
himself and his family, but also fer his horse,” 

Thus, Iranian literature is replete with many references 
ty the love ofan Iranian for his horse, It appears quite 
nataral then, that the country, that was the home of the horso 
and the home uf lorse-racing, and where horse was looked 
tu, as it wore, as s member of the family, aud was prayod 
for, like other membors ofthe family, should also be the 
home of the art of horse-shoeing. We havo clear references 
in the Avesta, that the art was koown in ancient Persia, long 
before it was known in Europe. 2 

From the Meher Yasht, we learn, that the art of shoeing 
the horse was kuown in ancient L[rin, long before the dates 
of the earliest references to the art given by Dr. Meming. 


We read in this Yusht (X.125)— 
Varygeboy sqoguen Sule poeanl gees 
agmpae byxenjbue-—sery prong? bogenbe 
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“eles jp feral owen. 


wide oye yor geome apedrcrrrpmng —oyonplas 
-gy  apdyoul) yoxeeh yop pow yyup- 
aedenw pcg speghbrboo seg  aysger 

eloaly clog cgegoxny ayn angouwy aDouyy 


Translation. 

“Four stallions draw that chariot, all of the same white 
colour, living on heavenly food and undying. The hoofs 
of their fore-feet are shod with gold, the hoofs of their 
hind-feet are shod with silver; all are yoked tothe same 
pole, and wear the yoke and the cross-beams of the yoke, 
fastened with hoofs of Khshathra vairya (i.¢., metal) to 
beantifal. . "* 

‘Lhe word for hoof in the above passage in Avesta is safa 


i Pab._j4)0, Per. sie or ew, Sansk. %, Germ. 


Half, Eng. hoof. So the English word hoof cowes from the 
ancient Aryan word eafa. 
We have another passage in the Avesta, which shows, that 


lead was used for horse-shoes, and that it was gilt with gold. 

We read in the Srésh Yasht (Yagua LVI, 27). 

yasdds) ou he Leon» ~~ Varagdup Gaps 

ps Fametena Suremg ols pee? —)edegu)d 

Lyngedun Spee — Xo» /» agoaueso dye 
Tmpaacbaniny anphs 


+ Darmesteter, 6. B. B. XXIIL, p. 162. 
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Tranelation, 

“ Pour white brilliant, handsome, pure, sagacions, spiritual 
horses swiftly carry him, ‘Their hoofs are of lead overlaid 
with gilt of gold.” 

The above passage of the Meher Yasbt shows, that not only 
was the art of horso-shosing known in uncient Irén, but that 
it had advanced inits evolution from a low state to a higher 
state, when precious metals like gold and silver were used to 
sapply ornamontal shoes, The passage further shows, that 
not only the art of horse-shoeing, but that of harnessing the 
horse, had developed to a higher state of porfection, 

Dr. Fleming says that “extravagance was sometimes 
manifested when theso articles were made of gold and silver.” 
It may be so in Europe and the western countries. Bat it 
appears from the Avesta that there was au additional object. 
In ancient Irin, these precious metals were, toa certain 
extent, looked to with an eye of sacredness. It may be from 
the idea, that what is dear, is to a cortuin extent sacred. 
‘The utensils of ritual and religious ceremonies are spoken of 
as golden, That this use of gold and silver in horse-shoes 
was intended from an idea of sacredness, is shown by the fact 
that the horses which are spoken of as being shod with 
golden and silver shoes, are said to be yoked to the chariot of 
Mithru, the God of Light, whose festivals led to the intro- 
duction of horse-racing into Europe. 

Dr. Fleming refers to the ancient Cimbrai, Huns and- other 
tribes, as introdacing the wrt of horse-shooing into Hurope. 
It is possible, that they became the medium of introducing 
the art into Murope from Persia, The encient Huns are 
referred to io the Avesta. ‘hey are spoken of as Hunus,' 
‘They, like the other hostile tribe of the Danas were hostile, 
to the ancient Iranians. The Danus, who sre spoken of 
in the Avesta (Yt, V. 78; XIII. $8) as a hostile tribe, seem to 








> Yasht, XII, 100, XIX. 86, 
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have given their name to the distant western country of 
Denmark and to rivers Danabe, Don, Dneiper and Dneister. 
Similarly the Huns or the Hunus of the Avesta gave their 
name to distant countries like Hangary in Borope and Hansa 
in Afghanistan. It is possible, that tho Huns coming into 
frequent contact with the ancient Iriduiaos luarnt the art 
of horse-shoeing from them and carried it to Europe daring 
their later inroads into that continent. The hostility of the 
Huns to the Iranians seems to be as old as the time of 
Zoroaster himself, because Vishtasp, the then King of Persia, 
who proved to be what Constantine was to Christianity, and 
Asoka to Buddhism, is said to he defending Zoroastrianism 
against these Hunos.' 

Again, one mast remember that the Meher Yasht, or the 
Yasht in honour of Mithva,is auold writing. As the Mithraic 
worship of the ancient IrAnians was tle parent of the 
‘Mithraic rites and mysteries of the Greeks und the Romans, 
this Yast-in honour of the angel Mithra must have been 
written long before the introduction of Mithraic rites into 
Europe. So, the allusion to the urt of shocing in that old 
writing shows, that the art mast have been known in. Iran 
from very old times. As the ancient Iranians lived in 
mountainous districts, and as the horse was an acimal very 
dear to them, it is quite natural that they resorted early to 
means to protect their hoofs from beiug worn out and injured 
by long rides in mountainous districts 

Dri Fleming says*, that “Among tho Coltic tribes, the 
Drnids, according to Rossiguol, Thierry, Martin, Piotet 
and Echstein, reserved the monopoly of working in metals, 
and the cecupation of the iron-worker or blacksmith being 
therefore claimed by thut primitive priesthood, wo can 

- understand that it might then have possessed a siored and 
mysterious character that invested it with much importance 

+ Yasbe, XITL. 100, Yt, XOX, 86. E 

* “The Ninoteenth Century and atter,”” No. 308, August 1902, p.1818. 
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and entitled the shoer of horses to high rank and notable 
privileges. . . . . . 'Uptothe soventeenth contury, 
kings, princes aud nobles considered it necessary to. know 
something of horse-shociny, practically at least." : 

The reason, why the priestly class should havo bad the 
privilege of horse-shoeing in ancient times, seems to be the 
fact, that horses, horso-chariots aud horse-racing, &e,, were 
at first connected with religious festivals like the Mithraic 
festivals,.and semi-religions gutherings like the Olympic 
Games. 

». Haying spoken of horse shoes, we will now speak of aap 
cious horses; 

Tho belief, that certain horses have auspicious marks on 
their bodies, and cortain, inauspicious, is a very ancient belief, 
‘The belief was also prevalent in Persia, Of the horses brought 
hefore Rastam for his selection, Firdonsi says :— 

SNS poor belt Bla gato. SION) per pny GN ray 
ie, ‘They drove all of them before Rastam and desoribed 
the royal marks over them, 

Somo of the marks over u horde are considered auspicious 
and some, inauspitions. 

Tho marks are formed by a peculiar cluster of hairs of 
different colours. Tho Gujarati word for tho marks is (o>%1) 
Bhatord. 

The following horses ure inauspicious :— 

1. Tho horse with a Gém is inauspicious, ‘he mark ou the 
belly noar the part of tho hody, round which the belt is pat and 
which is kuown as 3\y4-@ém, is considered to be inauspicions, 
if not in its proper position, A Gujarati proverb says :— 

3 MSA a 
ad WU aia Rietefl qr. 
fe. the mark’ Gém may bring’on misery (upon the owner of 
the horse); or if not so, it may bring in heaps of gold. 
1 Idéd,'p, 815, 
* 
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2. qis2 yal Vanker mutro, (lit, passing the stream of 
urine in a carved line) is a horse with a mark over the 
generative orgau. 

3, Wise Dhdukanio, i.e, one with a cover, Such 
horse has a cluster of hair of two different colours, The black 
hair has cluster of white upon it which covers it or vice 
versd, A horse with such a mark is inauepicioas. 

4. Rerikis. Behenrdfod, lit. » breaker of water pots, 
Such a horse has two clusters of hair one over the other, 
one of which mast be larger than the other. If the larger 
mark is over the smaller, it is called Ag@ai Zs, because, just as 
alarge heavy pitcher of clay fall of water, placed over a 
similar small one, crashes the lower pitcher, so the mark 
of alarger cluster of hair standing over a smaller one, 
indicates crushing misery to the master. But, if the larger 
cluster is below the smaller one, then there is nothing of 
inauspiciousness. 

A woman with such marks of clusters of hair over her body 
“js called q2 12 varkhdr, lit. one who would cat many 
husbands, i., such a woman is likely to have many huabands 
one after the other, A porson marrying euch a woman is 
believed to die early, 

5, a 4¢ Galkatoo, lit..ove who caten throat. “A horse 
with two separate clusters of hair one near unother over the 
throat is known xs galkatoo. Sucha horse is supposed to 
bring his master into o difficulty that might vost him his life, 

6. “migy Qia Ansoodhér, lit. one shedding tears. Such a 
horse has a mark near the eyes. The posscesion of such a 
horse is supposed to bring such a grief to the owner as might 
make him “shed tenrs, 

‘The following horses are auspicious :— 

+ 1. Rais Deomand, Sacha horse has a peculiar roark 
over his chost. 

2. Real aagsiQ Boterd chahaddoo, lit. one having a 
number of pots, one over another. The marks of this borse 
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are the contrary of those of » %¢@2i 31s, above referred to. In 
his onge the larger claster of hair is under the smaller ono. 

3. 4% seuyaa Panch kalydn, lit, five kinds of happiness. 
Such a horse has whitish marks over the feet and a mark over 
the forehead. A horse that is 4>4 4¢412% overcomes the evil 
influences of all other bad inarks. 

Oxen also, ure, like horses, suspicious or inauspicious, A 
Gajarati singer says :-— 

BH wivehFAr A id 
WA ar Aa weM A WA MRAL ePde 
i, an ox that is soki, sdupanio and béwté at first brings 
about the death of his master, and then ruins the whole 
family. 

A soki ox is one, which has two marka over his neck, close 
to one another. It is so called from 4, t.¢,, a second wife, 
taken in marringe notwithstanding that the first wife is 
living, Just as such two wives bring about quarrels and ruin 
in the family, these twofold marks indicate ruin. 

A sanpanté (lit. snake-like) ox is one that has a serpent-like 
mark over his body. 

A bandé ox is one whose tail is very short. Au ox whose 
tail does not reach the lower part of his log (Asi) is said to 
bo bitndd. 

A yyiri puthalo, ie., fat ox is considered to be an 
auspicious ox. 

A Gojarati proverb raus :—- 

mre BAL 

vn Yul 

aul Gaid) ¥ 
A geudl. . 

These lines mean, that a good hosband is oue who can 

extend his influence and control over others. A good ox is 
* one that is fat and well formed. A good cartis that which 

slopes a little towards the hind part. A good wilt is one that 

belongs to « good family. : 
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THE VENERATION PAID TO THE 
PLANE-TREE IN PERSIA,* 
ALLUDED TO BY LONGFELLOW IN THE 

FOLLOWING LINES :— . 
“Bright with the abeeo of the dew, each glittering tree of the forest 

Plashed Hike the plane-tree the Persiin adorned with mantles 

and jewel,” 

Réad on 25th November 1908. 

Président.—Mr. James MACDonalo. 

Tuis papert is intended to present a few notes to oxplaiu 
tho allusion in the above lines', which refer toa very old 
custom among the Persians, viz., the custom of decorating 
the plane-tree, 

Before entering into the subject proper of our paper, we 
must note, thar as Oasley says, “ particular trees have been 
honoured in all ages, and . . . . in all countries ”* with 
voueration. Ousley gives various instances from the Bible, 
classical writers, Arab writers and the works of travellers i jo 
Persia in sapport of his statements.* 

On the sabject of the reverence paid to trées, Pliny gays :— 

«Tn old time, trees were the very temples of the gods: and 
according tv that ancieot manser, the plain and simple 
peasants of the country, savouring still of antiquity, do at this 
day consecrate to one god or other, the goodliest and fairest 
‘Treesthat they can meet withall ....... First and fore- 
most, the ancient ceremony of dedicating this and that kind of 
‘Tree to reveral gods, as proper and peculiar unto them, was 





* Vol, VI. No, & 

t Tho anbject ofthe paper wee studied at the deere, of a Parsso {cleml, 
‘who wanted au explanation of the allusion in Longfellow's poem, 

* Longfellow's Postioal Works, Avangeline, Part the First, 11, 1. 22-23, 

2 Ousley’s Travels in Persia, Vol, I. P, 260, Appendix No, IX. . 

+ Ibid, §, 380 et arg. 
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always observed, and continueth yet to this day... . 
Moreover, it is received and believed generally, that the 
Sylvanes and Faanes, yea, and certain goddesses, are appro- 
priate and assigned to woods and forests ; yea, there is attri- 
buted unto those places a certain divine power and godhead, 
there to inhabit.” 

In “The Sacred Tree” by Mrs, J. H. Philpot, an excellent 
book on the subject, the author says:— 

Tt is andoniable that the worship of the spirit-inhabited 
treo has nsually, if not always, been linked with, and in many 
oases overshadowed by other oulta."? 

She further says :-— 

“There is little doubt that most if not all races, at some 
period of their development, have regarded the tree as the 
home, haunt, or embodiment of a spiritual essence, capable of 
more or lesss independont life and activity, and able to detach 
itself form its material habitat and to appear in buman or in 
animal form, This belief has left innumerable traces in 
ancient art and literature, has largely shaped the usages and 
legends of the pensantry, and impressed its influence on the 
ritual of almost all tho primitive religions of mankind, There 
is, indeed, scarcely a coantry in the world where the tree has 
not at one time or another been approached with reverence or 
with fear, as being closely connected with somo spiritual 
potency.’”* ; 

Now, why ave these trees held in veneration? There seem 
to be two reasons for this belief. 

1. Firstly, such trees are very old trees, some, of hondesds 
of years’ standing, and they are belioved, as Chardin says, to 
have been tho seats of “holy men of former times,” who “had 
prayed and meditated ander their shade.”* They ore believed: 

2 Pliny’s Nataral History, trauslated by ‘Holland, Book XII, Ch. 1, p, = 

4 The Sacred Treo,” by Mes, J, Hy Philpot, Preface, pe VI.” 


2 The Sacred Tree," py 1, 
* Qusley’s Travels, Vol, I, pp. 872) 
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to have “ been miracalously preserved by God so many years, 
because they had afforded shade and shelter to his faithful 
servants," Then, as such miraculous trees, they are believed 
to postoss the power of caring various diseases. Some of those 
trees may have been associated with the events of some of 
their great men. 

2, Again, it seems, that some coincidence or accident 
attaches to a tree, a sacred importance. A particular person 
may pray and take a vow under a certain tree for some parti- 
oular objedt of his desire, That desire may be fulfilled and 
he ‘thenceforward holds that tree dear and sacred. Others 
carry on that idea and the tree becomes a sacred treo with 
many others. Ousley gives an anecdote which he had heard 
and which confirms this view. The story runs thas :— 

“A merchant, lately warried to a beautifal girl, but who 
had not yet given him reason to expect the blessing of an heir, 
was teavelling with her; aud Giuding a pleasant spot, halted 
there awhile; the sun’s excessive heat induced him to seek 
shelter; he perceived, at a little distance from the road, some 
ancient walls among which grew a shady and handsome treo. 
‘To this he retired with his young wife, leaving the males or 
horses in a servant’s care, The tree, from its situation, had, 
until that time, escaped the notice of most passengers, and did 
uot exhibit on its branches even one votive offering; bat the 
merchant, whose fondest wish was to obtain a son, fastened 
on it shred torn from his clothes, and the anited vows of 
himself and his fair companion, were crowned with success 
before tho oxpiration of a year, This circumstance being 
known, (although some would, perhaps, think the event possi- 
ble withotit any preternataral agency) was ascribed to tho 
tree's efficacious inflaence; and within another year the 

branches wore covered with several huodred rags, by as 
many yotsries; not all, however, acting from the same 
motive.”*. 

\ Ted p, 873, 2 Onsley's Vravols, Vol. I, pp: 486, 


. 
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Thus, we see, that, vows taken under a tree, if successful, 
mark the tree with sanctity. The saccess of the vows makes 
the treo, at first, dear to the party, and thon, what is vory 
ear is held sacred, Hence the sanctity. 

It is not rare to find, even hore in Bombay, that a happy 
coincidonce in a partioular spot or house makes the spot or house 
dear and well nigh sacred. yAiq ua, YAIAL WB, Vid grove, 
an auspicious house, an auspicious horse, an auspicious child, 
are phrases, which, ono comes across often, If a man gets 
rich after removing to a now house, or after purchasing anew 
horse, the house or the horse is helddear and well nigh sacred 
by him. In thesame way, a particular child, ont of many, 
after whose birth the father prospers or succeeds in life, is 
held as the dearest child, whose birth was believed to bring 
good fortune in the family. 

Coming to tho subject proper of our paper, we find that the 
castom of venerating the plano-tree has come down to us from 
very old times. After his general views on the subject of 
the veneration in which trees are held generally, Pliny says 
of the plane-tree :— 

“Bat who would not marvol rathor at this, that our people 
here should go into far countries, and fetch a Tree from 
thence, even out of another world, only for the shade that 
it gives? , . . And what treo should that be but tho 
very Plane? brought first over the Ionian sea into tho island 
Diomedea, for to beautify the tomb of Diomstos, Vrom thouce 
translated into Sicily, and so bestowed at length upon Italy, 
aud there planted, as 4 most singular, rare and special tree. 
But now is it carried as far as Terwin and Tournay in France, 
where it is counted an appearance to the very soil tHat payeth 
tribute ; insomuch, as people that will but walk and refresh 
themselves under the shadow of it, must pay a custom there- , 
fore uato the people of Rome. . . , I find in writers that 
thore wore other besides in Italy, and, namely, about Adria, 
ag ulto in Spain. And all this happened about the time tha 


. 
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Rome was sacked by the Gauls, But afterwards they came to 
bo so highly esteemed, that for to make them grow the better, 
mon would be at the cost to water them with wine.”* 

Pliny gives several instances of large plane-trees in Italy, 
in the hollow tranks of which, kings and emperors had made, 
banqueting places. We thus learn from Pliny, that it is 
from very old times, that the plane-tree has been highly 
esteemed and held very dear and well nigh sacred in Italy and 
the western countries. Notonly that, but we learn that the 
plane-tree was taken to Europe from the East, through Ionia, 
which caine into frequent contact with the Basterns, especially 
the Persians. 

Coming to the particular country of Persia, to whicha 
reference is made in the lines of Longfellow, quoted at the 
commencement of this paper, we fivd that, the plane-tree is 
known in Persia as Chindr. Mou. L, Langlés, the editor of 
an edition of the travels of the French traveller Chardin 
(1643 to 1718),? says on the authority of Pietro della Valle, an 
Italian traveller of Persia (1622), that the Porsinus name the 
plane-trees T'chendr. He says that some of these trees at 
Tehran are so largo that the circumference of their trunk 
cannot be enclosed by the hands of two or three persons 
together, Tho number of these trees in ‘'ehran was so large 
that he called the city of Tehran the “City of Plaue-trees” 
just as he had called Constantinople the “ City of Cypresses.''? 

Ousley, in his ‘'ravels in Persia (Vol. 1, Appendix No. 9), 
gives gevoral instances of the plane-tree being held in venera- 
tion by the modern Persians, who are Mahommedans by 


* religion. Two of the ivstances aro referred to by Chardin. 


Chardia says that he saw “a large and ancient Plane, all 
bristling with nails and points and hung with rags, as votive 


———— 
‘wae Natural History, translated by Holland, Book X1I,, Oh, I,, pp, 
? Voyage en Verse. Nouvetle edition per L, Tangles. Vol. reface, 
a eae P Lang! ‘ol. L, Pi 
9 Toil Vol. VILL, py 167, « ‘Travels in Peraia,Vol, 3, pp. 872-879 
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offerings from Dorvishes, who, like monks of the Latin 
Church, wero professed mendicunts, and came under this tree 
to perform their devotions,” 

Chardin, according to Ousley, refers te another plane-tree, 
one thousand years old, He says of this tree that it was 
venerated as a Darakht-i-fdzel, i., an excellent tree. 

Professor Darmesteter, in his “Haurvatht et Ameretit,” 
dwells at some length on the subject of this Darakht-i-fdzel, 
and says that this modern opithet is, as it were, @ translation 
of Urvara vangheus. He thinks that the modern Mahomedaus 
have, as it were, inherited their notions of holding trees in 
veneration from the ancient Persians, the Zoronstrians, who 
wore the original occupiers of the soil. 

Chardin rofers to a third plane-tree also, He says that all 
these trees are known among the Mahomedans as UAU bys 
Daraklit-i-fdzel, i.¢., exoellent trees, 

According to Ousley, Father Angolo, a missionary, who 
lived for many years in Persia, says:— 

“Cortuin Chendr-treos way be seen in Inde which the 
people superstitiously respect, as representatives or supplying 
the place of Imdms and Pirs or holy heads of the chureb, and 
pious elders.”? = 

Now it is not the plane-trees alone, that aro held in venera- 
tion by the Mahomedans in Persia. Ousley and others give 
instances of other various trees that are hold in veneration, 
It is not the plane-tree alone that is known as Darakht-i-fdeel, 
t., the excellent treo or tho tree of cure, Othor various 
troes are also known by that name, Aguiu, itis not all playe- 
trees that are known as Varakht-i-fdzol. There are only some 
special plane-trees aud some special troes of other species 
that are known by that name. 

Coming to the books of the ancient Persians, we find, that 
the plane-tree was known among theancient Iriuiansas Chintr 


————— 
3 Thad. bd 


Ousloy's Trave's, Vol. I, p. 374, 0, 62. 
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yup or Sinir «ye In the Pablavi Bundehesh it is called 


Chinér ape ‘Phere, it is said to be of the sume species of 
tree, a8 sarv, i.0., cypress, saphid-dér, i.c., the white poplar 
and the shamshidr, i.c., the box-tree, It isa tree ofthe genus 
platainus and is ssid to be derived from a Greek root platue 
broad, because its leaves are broad end its form generally 
spread outwards. I do not find any other reference to the 
Chinir in other Parsee booke. 

In Herodotus, we find references to this tree in con- 
nection with the kings of the ancient Persian Achemenian 
dynasty. These referouces to the plane-tree in Herodotus, 
show that it was held in some estimation by the Achemenian 
kings. : 

Firstly, we read in the description of the march of Xerxes 
(Bk. VIL Cb, 31): “Xerxes, who chose this way, found 
hore a plane-tree so beautifal that he presented it with golden 
ornaments and put it under the care of one of his 
Immortals.” 

We find in another place a statement that one Pythius,a 
very rich man, presented to Darius, the father of Xerxes, a 
golden plane-tree (Bk. VIL., Ch, 27). 

Rawlinson refers to the aathority of Antiochus the Arca- 
dion, who says that “it was so small that it would scarcely shade 
agrasshoper.”” It was kept long in the citadel of Sasa, and 
«was finally carried off from” there “by Autigonus (B.C, 
316), whon he fought against Eumeves.’’* 

It appears that the plane-tree was held in estimation by 

* several nations bosides the Persians. According to Mra, 
Philpot “do Armenia, the fire-priests were wont to interpret 
the will of the God from the movements observed in the 
branches of the holy plane-tree at Armavira.”'* 

1 hap. XXVIL.6 8. B. B, Vol. V., West, p- 101, Vide my Bundehesb, p, 
123, Justl’s text p, 64, 1 9. 

3 RawliGeon's Herodotus, Vol. LV. (1860) p, 30. 


+ The Sacred Tree, p. 99. 
a . 
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Again, according to Mrs. Philpot, ‘The heroic decendant 
of Pelops + regarded the plane-tree as especially sacred to 
them and bound with their fortunes,” * 

Now, can we account in any way, why the plane-tree was 
held in veneration by the Achemenians like Xerxes and 
Darius? We cannot account for it in a particular way, 
But we know, that according to tho Bundehesh, there were 
several flowers and plants snored to several Yazatas or 
angels. So, the plave-tree aleo, though not sacred to one of 
the Yazafas, may be sacred from scme particular associations. 
We know fromthe Bundehesh, that it was believed to be 
of the same species as sare or cypress, Now we know that 
the cypress had been held sacred for its supposed connection 
with the name of Zoroaster. The sarv of Kashmar is well 
known to us asa tree brought by Zoronster and planted 
by king Gushtisp. So, perhaps, being of the same species, 
the plane-tree also was held in some veneration. 


2 The boro of Greck mythology who gave his same to I'eloponessus, 
4 © The Sacred Tree” p. $6, 





A FEW NOTES ON THE TODAS OF 
THE NILGIRIS.* 


Read on 24th February 1904, 
President—Mr. James MacDonato. 

‘Tne paper which [am going to submit to-day, is the third 
of its kind, read by me before this Society. It is prepared on 
the line of tho ethnographical questions prepared by 
Mr. H. H. Risley, st the direction of the Government of India, 
and circulated by our Society among the district officers, in 
1894, My first paper was on the Dhangars and Dhivars of 
Mahableshwar,' and the second, on the Tbikurs of Matheran.? 
I must say in the vory beginning, that this paper does not 
claim to be the result of sny long and elaborate inquiries. [ 
had the pleasure of a short visit to Ootacamund last Christmas. 
Daring that short visit, I took special care to visit the clusters 
of hats or villages,—if these olasters oan be called villages— 
of the Todis. I could sce only two villages. One was that 
pear the Marlimand Lake. I had visited this village on 
the morning of 28th December, in company with my kind host 
Lt.-Col. D. B. Spencer, LM.S. This visit was a very short 
one, ond was taken at o time when all the men of the village 
had loft their huts for their outdoor work. Thesecond village 
that I visited, was that on the top of the hill near the Pablio 
Gardens... It had five hats, bosides the one known as the hat 
for religious parposes. My visit tothis village on the morning 
of 20th December was very long. It lasted for about two 
OS 

 Journs) Vol, VII, No, 1 pp. 68-82, 

1 Read on 28th November 1894, Vide Journal of the Anthropological 
Boctety of Bombny, Vol. 111, No. 8, p. 471. 

2 Read on 30th January 1901. Vide Jourral of the Anthropological 
foojety of Bombay, Vol. No.8, p. 468, 
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hoars, daring which I had the pleasure of having the-ssaist~ 
ance of a Parsoe gentleman, a resident of the plads, who 
kindly acted a4 an interpreter. 

My informant in this village, which the villagers . called 
Manjekalmand, was ono Potal, the son of Kenidvan, the son 
of Anmand (reported to have died at the age of 100), the son 
of Kotéri. My visit to the village' collected round me and 
my informant six persons of both sex. So, my information; 
though reosived from the lips of one informung, was: the 
information, as it were, of moro than one, because when Potal 
did not auswer my questions properly or clearly, others 
around him modified or corrected his -answers, - I‘ bad 
adopted the same way of collecting information in the case 
of the tribes ut Mahabloshwar and Mathoran, My- informant 
was aged 28, and his father, Kenifvan, who was standing 
before me at the time of my-inquiries, was 56, Potal had « 
wife, named Sindevi, and a small cbild. Z 

I must say, that this paper, though prepared in the line 
of my former papers oa some of tho tribes of Mubableshwar 
and Matheran, is not complete, as far as Mr. Risley’s. set of 
questions are concerned, because, unfortunately, I had for- 
gotten this time to take tho set of questions with mo. Agaio, 
my visit of the hills waa a very short one, For a faller des- 
cription of the tribo, I would refer my readers to other . more 
elaborate attempts by weveral visitors of the hills, Among 
these L would recommend my roaders to read ospecinlly—(1) 
“An Accouut of the Tribos on the Neilgherries ” by Dr. J, 
Short (1868); (2) Au article in the Madras Jouroul of 
Literature and Science (1847, Vol. XIV), entitled «The 
Antiquities of the Neilgherry Hills, inclading- an Inquiry 
into the Descent of the Thantawars or Todis” by Captain 
Dongreve;(3) ‘Goa, aud the Bloe Mountains” by Richard 





+ For the view of a Todda village, vide “Nnrrativo of a Journey to the 
Palts of the Ouvery with an Historion! aed Descriptive Account of the Nell- 
gberry Hille" by L  . J vin (1884), p, 95. 
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F. Burton (1851)'* I bog to submit my paper, as simply that 
of a fow notes of a flying visit by one, taking some interest in 
the tribes from an anthropological point of view, and making 
his inquiries in the line of Mr. Risley’s questions, as far as he 
remembered them, having followed them in his previous in- 
quiries about othor tribes. In this iconoclastioage, every thing 
changes so rapidly, Even the tribes in the romotest cornors 
of Indian mountains are expected to come into some contact 
with Western civilization and Western ideas. So, my fow 
notes may serve and help a student to compare notes in some 
points, with the remarks of previous writers, who wrote about 
thirty to fifty years ago. 

My informant lived with his family ina small hat, about 
9x 7% feet. At the other end, another hut was attached to 
it, with an entrance from the other side. In fact, it was a 
joint hut, wherein two families lived. So if we take it as 
one hut, its length was 15 fect. Like most of the Todi buts, 


pte PE a A tc I LES SRE 
1 (The following papers in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Roya] 
Asintlo Society may bo read with advantage, as they treat of the Todis, and 
of the so-called Scythic cairns, &c., supposed to bate belonged to thom. 

(1), “ Remarks on the Origin and Languages of the Aborigincs of the 
Nilgiris, suggested by the papers of Captain Congreve and the Rev. W. 
‘Taylor on the supposed Celto-Seythic antiquities in the south of India 
(pablished in the Madras Journal of Literature and Science, Nos. 82 and 
33 of 1847),” By tho Rey. B. Schmid (Journal, B. B. R. A. §., Vol, ILI, 
pp- 50 to 63, 

(2). “ Ancient remains at the village of Jiwaji moar Ferotabal on tho 
hima.” By Captain Meadows Taylor (Journal, BB. R, A. S, Vol. III, 
No. XIV, p. 179), 

(3). * A collection of words from the language of tho Todils, the chict tribe 
in tho Nilgiri Hills." By Ror, Dr, H. Stevenson (Journal, B. B. R.A. S, 

« ol Art 111, p. 155). 

(0), “A letter by Captain Taylor to Mr, C. J. Erskine on “ The Druldical 
or Soytfo- Drnidioal romaine in the Sholapoor Districts." (Journal, 8. B. 
R. A. &,, IV, pp. 144 to 46), ° 

(6) “ Notices of Cromikehs, Calrns and other nnclent Soytho-Draidical 

» remains in the Principality of Gorapar.” By Captain Meadows Taylor 
Glournal, B, B. B, A.8, IV, 9. 880.) 

(6). “A letter on Scythian combs near Gulburgah.” By Mr, R, M. 
Brereton. (Journal, B. B, BR A. &, VILI, Abstect of Prooecdings, 
P, OLII—1v.) 
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it bad an oval form of the roof, similar to the roofed tops of 
bullock carts of most of the villages of Gujarit. The great 
peculiarity of the Todi huts, which strikes us at once, and 
which even surprises us, is the extreme smallness of their 
entrance, which may rather be called an aperture than a door. 
The entrance to the hut of Potal was about 2} feet in height 
and 2} feet in breadth. This door, or, to speak more 
correctly, this aperture of the entrance was just on the 
ground, and, owing to the smallness of its siza, one had to 
enter it on his hands and feet. A small platforn? of earth- 
work which serves as the bedstead of the family, is on one 
side, It ocoupies a little more than ono-third of the total 
space of the hut. Tho remaining space is occupied by a fire- 
place and some household articles of the most simple kind. 
These consist of small boxes of roogh canework. Ont of the 
three honses that I entered, I saw into one only a small 
partly-broken crockery cup. 

The ‘Todis have two divisions among them: (1) the 
Tertal, and (2) the Tartal. The Todfs of the village, which 1 
saw near the Marlimand Lake, are Tertals, and those of the 
Manjekalmand village, where I collected most of my informa- 
tion, are Tirtals. It is not known, when this division took 
place, They do not intermarry, but eat with each other. They 
do not cst from the same pot. Even those of the same sub- 
division generally eat from separate pots, but a father and son 
can eat from the same pot. Males and females eat separately. 
There are no distinguishing marks of distinction between the 
‘Tertals and the Tirtals, but they have separate villages. The 
‘Tirtals have about 70 mands or villages, and the Tortals ~ 

"about 50. > 

There is hardly a tribe in India, about whose origin 
and rise there has been so mach of speculation and variety of 
theories, as that for the Todis of the Nilgiris or the Blac” 
Mountains. These speculations and theories are not of recent 
date. They were in the sir about half a century sgo,wnd are 
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90 even now, though not to such an extent, because, as the 
proverb goes, “familiarity breeds contempt,” and the visitors 
to the bills get a little indifferent about these people, and be- 
cause the tribe is naturally andergoing many changes as the 
result of ite greater and greater contact with civilized people, 
We find an interesting list of such speculations about their 
origin io Lieutenant Burton’s “Goa, and the Blue Mountains,” 
written about half a centary ago (1851). He says :— 

“ As the TodA race is, in every way, the most remarkable of 
the Neilgherry inhabitants, so it has been its fate to be the 
most remarked. Abundant observation has been showered 
upon it; from observation sprang theories, theories grew 
into systems, The earliest observer, remarking the Roman 
noses, fine eyes, and stalwart frames of the savages, drew their 
origin fromItaly, . . . Another gentleman argued from 
their high Arab features, that they are probably immigrants 
from the Shatel Arab, . . . . Onptain Harkness 
discovered that they were aborigines. Captain Congreve 
determined to prove that the Todis are the remnants of the 
Celto-Scythian race, which selon hu, inhabited the plains, 
and were driven up to the hills before the invading Hindoo; 

. « + + The metaphysical German traced in the 
irreverent traditions' of the harbarians concerning the Deity, 
# metaphorical allasion to the creature’s rebellion against his 
Oreator ; the cathusiastic Freemason warped their savage 
mystifications into a semblance of his pet mysteries.* And the 

+ “To of the Neilgherrics 
wl he Todds declared nouvel the dignsee. of tha, Great pet by 

» stipging him, and wes therefore condemand to eternal seperation 
from ite kind. Bates Lage combs and excellent honey abound ou these 
hills, their svage ishabitants of course waporstitionixe wpon the subject of 
the bees, ‘The Oreator, they say, desirous of knowing how honey te made, 
caught the asimal, aud she proving obstinate and refractory, confined ber by 

ameans of a string tied round the midille ; bence her peoulinr shape |" 

2 That the Todds of yore had perhaps some mystic rites of thelr own 


Appears from the fact that Tipoo Sultan suspected them of tmangictans 
suxd sent pis troops to invade thelr districts, pokey ea 
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grammar-composing Anglo-Indian discovered unknown niceties 
in their langaage.”' In this list of theories, Burton has 
omitted one which considers the Todis “ a portion of the last 
Hebrew tribe.”’ Havirig described, a little facetiously, the 
* different theories about the Todiis, advanced by several writers 
before his time, Burton adds the following theory of his 
own:—“ The Todis are merely a remnant of the old Tamalian 
tribes originally inhabiting the plains and subsequently driven 
up to the mountains by some event,’ respecting whjch history 
is silent. Our opinion is built upon the rock of language. It 
has been proved that the Todi tongue is an old and obsolete 
dialect of the Tamul, containing many vocables directly 
derived from Sanscrit.” (Barton, pp. 342-43), 
Ont of the different theories, referred to by Lieutenant Bnr- 
ton in the above passage, the theory of Scythic origin, started 
by Captain H. Congreve in his very learned and elaborate 





1 “Goa, and the Blue Mountains or Slx Months of Sick leare” by Richard 
P, Barton (1851), pp. 999-342, 


* Some think that this event was ‘‘the victory of Brahamanism over Had- 
dhism." According to Burton, “This Beddbistle theory reste upon the 
sleoder foondation that the Todds call Wedneslay Buddh-aum (Buddha's day.) 
‘This error seoms to have arisen from a similarity of names, because we know 
that Badhwar, quqig, the Indian word for Wednesday, is derived from (Budh), 

-e ‘gu i¢, the planct Meroary, as all the other cames of the week-days like 
(Aum) Pom, (>a) Mangal, &e,, have come from the vames of tho heavenly 
bodies. Lient- Barton sees tho name of Baddha, the Indian reformer, in 
Wednesday, the English word for Indian (qq) Badhwir. He says, “Bat 
the celebrated Rastera reformers same has extended as far as tho gond ob! 
island in the West, It became Fo-e and Xe-ca (8hakya) in China; But in 
Cochin China, Pout in Blam, Pottor Pot in Thibot; perhaps the Wadd of 
Pagan Arabia, Toth in Bgypt, Woden in Scandinavia; and thus yeaching our 
remote shores, left traces in Wednesday” * (i. ¢,, the day of Wodeo, the 
highest God of the Germans and the Scandinavians). Whatever may be the 
case with the origin of the @nglish word Wednesday, there is no doubt that 
{te Indino equivalent (qwur) Bedhwardoes not come from Buddha, the 
Todian reformer, bat comes from Bedh, #.¢., the planet Mercary, 


* + ® Burton, p. $48, note. a 
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article in the Madras Journal’, entitled “The Antiquities of 
the Neilgherry Hills, including an Inquiry into the Descent 
of the Dhantawars or Todas,” deserves some notice, Captain 
Congreve says :— ° 

“Wholly differing in religion, character, usuges, appear- 
ance, langaage, in short, in every respect from the Hindoos . 
around them, they are regarded by the Bergers of the Hills F 
with a mixtare of admiration and respect bordering on . 
veneration ; at the same timo they excite in us a degree of 
cariosity dud sarprise providing us to wonder whence they 
came, as well as to which of the great families of the human 
race their ancestors belonged. 

“History informs us that irraptions of the ancient 
Scythians frequently took place upon the country of the soath 
of Asia, in the course of which they penetrated us far as 
India. 

“Tt is possible that a remnant of one of the Scythian tribes, 
driven from place to place by the hostility of the inhabitants 
of the country they invaded, at length found shelter and 
tranquility in the mountain fastnesses of the Neilgherries.” 

Captain Congreve assigns the following reasons for con- 
sidering the Todiis to be of Scythian origin:— 

1. Tho identity in the religions of the respective people, 
viz., Thantawars (Todis) and Scythians, 

2. The physiological position of the Thantawars in the 
great family of the human race is the same as that of the 
Scythians. 

3. Tho pastoral mode of life of the Thantawars and their 

*  dligrations from place to place, driving before them herds of 
the baffloes, as the Scythians, under similar circumstances 
did their horses. 

4. The food of the Thantawars, which consisted origin- 
ally of milk and batter, was that of the Scythians. 

* The, Madras Jocrnal of Literataro an Science, Vol, XIV. (1847), pp..77* 
146, 
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5. Their architecture,’ religious, military and domestic is 
the same; the yards of the houses of the Thantawars, their 
temples, their sacred enclosures, their places for cattle are 
circular as those of the Celts, and indeed of most ancient 
people whose divinity was Sun, Light, Fire, Apollo, Mithra, 
ete., or the same power under any other appellation. 

6. Their marriage customs and funeral rites are nearly 
, identical. 

7. Their ornaments and dress closely approximate. 

8. Their customs aro generally similar. ‘ 

9. The authority, of Sir William Jones, that the ancient 
Soythians did people a mountainous district of India, 

10. History mentions that India has been invaded by” 
Scythian hordes from the remotest times. 

11. Theie utter soparation in every respect from the 
races around them. 

In this connection, Congreve draws special attention to the 
fact that “the Parthians, governed for a time by the celebrated 
Arsacidw, and whose territories laid between Media und Indin’ 
wore a Celtic tribe.” Ho says that “the proximity of a 
people of Celtic origin to the Indian Peninsula Iends much 
countenance to my views,” 

As a flyiug visitor of the hills, I cannot claim to give an 
opinion on tho vexed question of the origin of this very 
attractive and interesting tribe. From Congreve’s statement 
to the effect, that the Todis may beau offshoot of the Parthian 
Celts, and from the similarity of some customs, though few 
and fa* betwoon, with Iranian customs, a Parsoe may bo 





1 As regards this point Captain Congreve dwells at rome Joagth upon the 
similarity of the rings of stone found in Toda Tamell and Cairat in the Kell. 
gborrics and those ofthe Britons or Celtic Scythians and of ihe Dunes or 
Geandinavian Soythians found in Great Britnin. He specially refers to the 
monomenta in Denbighshire, Montgomeryshire, Cornwall and Oxford referred 
to by Camden fn his Brittania. He then refers to the contents of the monu- 
monte of both those tribes ani pointe to their similarity, For xq plo in 
both wert found Saored bells and knives. 


. . 
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tempted to claim the Todis as his own, «., as au 
offshoot of the Iranian Varthians, but one cannot say 
anything authoritatively on the subject. But, from what 1 
saw of them, their peculiar physiognomy, their well-formed, 
woll-proportioned features, the looks of their women, and 
from what I learnt—howevor little it was—of some of their 
onstoms and habits, lam led tosay that they are not, as 
assorted by Burton, “a remnant of the old Tamalian tribe 
originally. inhabiting the plains.” To me they: undoubtedly 
appeared to belong to « foreign stock. 

We have said above, that among tho various theories 
hitherto speculated upon, about the origin, of the Todas, one 


“was, that the tribe was, as it wore, a Masonic body. Accord~ 


ing to Lieatenunt Richard Barton, it is the fact of their 
temple-hat being always at a little distance from the ordinary 
huts of the village, and some in the depth of woods, that has 
led to that speculation. He says: “Others declare that it 
(i. ¢., Lactariam or dairy of the Todis, which is always held 
in veneration as a temple by the Todas) is » Masonic Lodge, 
the strong ground for such opinion being, that females are 
never allowed to enter it, and that sundry mystic symbols, 
such as circles, squares, and others of the same kind, are 
roughly cut into the side-wall where the monolith stands.” 
Burton adds in a foot-note: “A brother mason informs us,” 
that ‘the Todis use a siga of recognition similur to ours, and 
they have discovered that Europeans have an institution vor- 
responding with their own,’ Honce, he remarks, ‘A ‘Todi 
igitiated will bow to a gentleman, never to a lady’.’?? 

Tn the,two villages of the Todis, which I visited, 1 tried 
my beat to enter into the temple-hut, but was neither allowed 
to go in, nor to have a look into it from ndur, In the case of 
the templo-hot at the TodA village on the top of the hill near 
the Pablic Gardens, it is surrounded by a compound wall of 
roughestones, and I was not allowed to enter even into the 
+ Barton, pp. 948.840, 
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compound. The Census Officers had, during ‘the last census, 
put their house numbers not on the wall ofthe hut, but on 
the compound wall, and that was pointed out to me as show- 
ing, that not even the Sircar had any access to it, It is only 
when the hut is being repaired and the gold-gilt idol or 
stone removed to another hut that outsiders may have an 
access to it. With reference to the monolith stands and 
circles, etc., referred to above, Burton says: “We entered 
several of these huts whon in o half-ruinons state, but were 
not fortanate or imaginative enough to find either stone or 
symbols. The former might have been removed, the latter 
could not; so we must bolieve that many of our wonder-living 
compatriots have been deceived by the artistic attempts made 
in by some tastefal savage, to decorate his dairy in an un- 
usual style of splendour.” 

‘The features of the women are well formed and symmetrical. 
Among the different castes and tribes of India, that I have 
come across—I speak of the poor classes among them, and 
not of the rich—I have come across none whose women are 
so particular about arranging their hair. They aro always 

- well combed and divided in two orderly direotions in the form 
of what we Parsees call ( at ) eento. Their faces are long 
and look pretty and comely. They talk very freely with us 
through interpreters and seom to be very sociable. 
The males carry beards, They get the beard and the 
head shaved off on the death of their near male relations. 
; They do not do so on the death of any femalo relative, how- 
- ever close the relationship may be. The death of a father, — 
or elder brother, or wnole, is an occasion when Rog d shave 
off their beard and head as a sign of mourning. Tho women 
adopt no such similar symbol of mourning. The males are 
well formed and robust. 
It is the physiogaomy of the Todis that attracts the tli 
tion of travellers. What Dr, Shortt said in 1963, is felt 


andscen even now. “In physique, the Todas are by far 
~52 
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the most prepossessing asa tribe, and it is this’ superiority 
in personal appearance, . . . peculiar mode of wearing 
their hair, their bold and self-possessed deportment, a 
that have at all times attracted for them the greatest share 


of attention and interest, . . . The Todas ore tall in 
statare, well-proportioned, and in featares partake of the | 
Caucasinn type, . . . . . The women of this tribo are 





gonerally tall and stalwart; good-looking both in features 
and person, with s smooth, clear and dolicate skin; fresh 
and rather fnir in comploxion. . . . . . Thohair is of 
lighter color than in the male, parted in the centre, and 
carefully combed around and thrown bebind the ears, and left 
hanging free over the shouldors and back, in a muss of 
flowing carls in some, and in others, wavy.”* 

I bog to submit for the inspection of members a few photo- 
graphs of Todé men and women and of their huts. 

‘They live on vegetable diet and abstain from meat, fowl or 
fish. They drinkliquors. They eat kachhi from othor castes 
as the Burgas, but not pakki, i.e., food cooked by others. If 
one of the Burgia, who form another tribe in the Neilgherries 
wero to cook for them in altogether new utensils, they would: 
eat such cooked food. They do not make such an exception 
in the case of any other tribe. They smoke and eat tobacco, 
They smoke a cigarette smoked by a person of their own caste, 
but not that smoked by a person of another caste. Among 
their own tribesmen, they would smoke the biddi half-smoked 
by an élder or superior person, bub not that by a younger or 
inforior person. 

On the religion of the Todis, Burton says: “ The religion 
of tho Toda is still sub judice, the goneral opinion being that 
they are imperfect Monotheists, who respect, but do not adore, 
the sun and fire that warm them, the rocks and hills over 
which they roam, and the trees and spots which they connect 


1 Dr, Ghortt's “ Account of the Tribes of the Noilgherries,” pp. 4-5. 
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with their various superstitions.”' My inquiries on the 
subject led to the following information, 

They know their God by the name of Hendeva or 
Hirdeva, which Dr. Shortt translates by the word “ bell-God,” 
Each mand or village has a separate hut which serves as a 
temple. It is apart, at a short distance, from the other huts, 
The temple has no images or stones but has a golden, or 
rather gold-gilt, idol, A lamp is barat in the temple-hut on 
sacrificial occasions, They call the temple palth. It is only 
the tribe priest, known as palgar?, that can live in the 
temple. No others, not even the ordinary Todis, are allowed 
to enter into the temple-hut, which is gonorally in the midst 
of a compound enclosed by a katcha wall of stones, They 
do not permit us even into the compounds, 

The gold-gilt idol in the temple, they say, is thero from 
very old times. When the temple-hat is repaired, it is 
removed to another hat, and it isthenonly, that the tribesmen 
lave an opportunity to look at it, The priest is supplied by 
the tribesmen with rice for his maintenance. 

The women are not even allowed to approach the compound 
of the temple-hut. They offer their worship from a great 
distance, At a short distance from the temple-hut, I was 
shown 4 smali platform of earth-work, as the placo, where they 
offered their young calves of buffaloes as sacrifices, ‘Tho 
offering in the temple itself mostly consisted of milk, 

Captain Congreve, who considered the Todiis to be of the 
Soythic origin, saw the following points of similarity between 
the religions of these two tribes. 

1. “The worship of the doity in groves of tho profoundst 

. 


2. Tho use of sacred trees and hallowed bunches of leaves, 
on the part of the Thantawars, compared with the sacred oaks 
and bunches of mistletoe among the Draids. 
T Berton, pares. 
2 Dr, Shortt gives the nume aa palal. 
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8, Sacrifices of female children, now happily abolished. 

4. The sacrifice of balls and calves. 

5. The affected inspiration of the priests and their mode 
pt life, 

6. The adoration of the sun, 

7. The reverence for fire, 

8. The faoeral rites. The sacrifice of buffaloes compared 
with the sacrifice of horses amongst the Scythians on similar 
occasions, - 

9, Their notion of a future state,” 

Infant marriages do take place but they are not general, 
My informant Potal was married when he was fourteen 
years of age. There was before me a boy, named Nis, 
of five years of age, who was married. His wife is named Tos. 
The age after which they generally marry is twolve. Their 
marrisge festivities last for three days. The bridegroom pays 
8 number of buffaloes, according to his circumstances, to his 4 
father-in-law. My informant Potal had paid ten buffaloes to’ 
his father-in-law. He bad lost two wives and his present ' 
wife Sindevi is the third one. Polygamy is:permitted when j 
the first wife bears no children, The marriage customs aro 
simple. There is very little of what can be called religions 
ceremony. As Dr. Shortt points out, the husband takes his 





wife before her parents and asks their permission for } 
marrying her. “‘Pormission being granted, on the appointed ‘ 
day the girl is led by her parents to the homestead of her 4 


fatare‘husbaod, before whom she makes a graceful genuflexion, 

bowing her head at the same time, and he then places his foot 

on tho fore-part of her forehead.” * This custom reminds us 

of the ancient custom once provalent in the West, wherein the 
bridegroom gently whipped his bride, to show, as a symbol, 

“that ho had now acquired power and coatrol upon her and that : 
she had to be obedient to him. 


> Dr, Shorts, p, 1, . 
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Their wealth consists of their cattle, and a person is 
considered rich or poor according to the number of his cattle, 
especially buffaloes. Keniivan, the father of my informant, 
was the proad possessor of soventy buffaloes, and he was 
supposed to be a man of pretty good means, The average 
price of his buffaloes he counted to be Rs. 30. Tho marriage 
gifts or dowries also consisted of a numbor of buffaloes, On 
his marringe, my informant Potal had to give ten buffaloes to 
his father-in-law. That means, that Kenifvan had to spend 
nearly one-eighth of his wealth over the marriage of bis only 
son Potal. 

In 1868 Dr, Shortt wrote that: “If there be one feature 
more than another that has contributed to invest the Todiwar 
tribe with the great share of interest, or rather ouriosity 
evinced towards them at all times by Europeans, it is their 
practice of polyandry, which, as long aa they have been 
known, has been maintained, and is still perpetuated, as a 
social system among them. Their practice is this: all 
brothers of one family, be they many or few, live in mixed 
and incestuous co-habitation with one or more wives, If 
there be four or five brothers, and one of them, being 
old enough, gets married, his wife claims all the other 
brothers as her husbands, and as they successively attain 
manhood, she consorts with them ; or if the wife has one or 
more younger sisters, they in turn, on attaining a marriage- 
able age, become the wives of their sister’s hasband or 
husbands, and thus in a family of several brothers, there may 
be, according to circumstances, only one wife for them all, or 
many ; but, one or more, they all live under one roof, end ~ 
20-habit promiscuously, just as fancy or tasto inclines. Owing, 
however, to the great scarcity of woman in this tribe, it more 
frequently happens that « single women is wife to sevoral 
husbands, sometimes as many as six. When any one of thé 
brothers or husbands enters the hut, he leaves bis wand and 
mantle at the door, and this sign of his presence within 
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prevents the intrasion of the others. . . . . + » In 
keeping with this peculiar marriage system, they adopt a 
method of affiliation all their own: that is, the first-born 
child is fathered upon the eldest brother, the next born on 
the second, and so on throughont the series.” * 

Several other writers on the Todis say that polyandry is 
the principal feature of this tribe, But from the information 
I acquired, I found the custom to have been long since dead, 
My informant’s father, Keniivan, had six brothers and all of 
thom had Separate wives. Keniivan does not know, of his own 
knowledge, several brothers marrying one wife. On my 
asking him, in which village I can find at present a family, 
wherein one wife hud several brothers as her husbands, I was 
told, they knew of no such village. Perhaps, one may say, that 
it is the ignorance of the customs ofother villages, that made my 
informant and his co-villagers affirm, that they had not heard of 
any caso of polyandry, but it seems, that it is nataral, that the 
custom should be well nigh dead, This old custom of polyandry 
seems to have been the resalt of tho custom of female in- 
fanticide once prevalent amongst them. Dr. Shortt says: 
“There is no doubt that, anterior to the reclamation of these 
Hills and their occupants from their original stato of rade; 
barbarism, female infanticide was practised amongst them, 
but this hateful crime, it is gratifying to record, has long 
aince become extinct through the active operations of the 
British Government.” . 

Now, itis clear, that the dearth of marriageable girls, 
which was the result of female infanticide, led to the custom 

- ofhaving one wife for several brothers. The new state of 
affairs, which put an ond to that dearth, has naturally put an 
end to this custom of polyandry. 

It appears from the book of Lieutenant Richard Burton, 
‘who wrote in 1951, i.¢, about serentesn years beforo 








2 Dr, Bhortt, pp. 8-9, 
2 Dr. Shortt, p. 9. 
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Dr. Shortt (1868), that even in his time, polyandry was on the 
decline. We read in the book that. “polyandry practised 
of yore seems at present on the decline,”* If that was so in 
1851, no wonder that my informant Votal and his father 
Kenifvan (aged fifty-six) told me, that they have seen no case 
of polyandry in their or adjoining Toda villages. 

Lieutenant Barton attributes the customs of polyandry and 
infanticide among the Tod§s to their rather indolent habits, 
They liked the light work of dairymen and lived apon the 
produce of their cattle. Thoy disdained the harder work of 
agriculture, and go “it is their object to limit the number 
of the tribe,” aud to have fow months to look for corn. 

Another peculiar custom of the Todis is, as Barton points” 
out, this: ‘Ladies are not allowed to become mothers in the 
hats; they are taken to the nearest wood, and a few bushes 
are heaped ap around them, as a protection against rain and 
wind.” I think this custom is due to the notion common 
among many Asiatic communities, and we find it among 
Zoroastrian and Hebrew books also, that ladies in accouche- 
ment are considered to be in a state of uncleanliness during 
the first few days after delivery. Now the Todi huts being 
too small to allow special arrangements to keep the women 
apart during this delicate state, they seem to have rosorted 
to the next best plan of having a temporary small hut for 
them, which can be easily destroyed after the period of ac- 
couchement. 

The women sing in a nasal tone, which prevents us" from 
catching their words clearly. heir cradle song is of » very 
primitive order, repeating in » nasal tone, words to the effect— 
“© child, do not weep and go to sleep.” 

. They burn their dead. At first, they place the corpse ina 
temporarily built hut, where the women mourn for aboat * 





+ Barton, p, 846 note. . 
2 Zbid, p. 347. 
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three ‘days. On the fourth day they burn the hut together 
with the corpse. Ass part of the funeral ceremony in 
honour of the dead, they must build at any time, within one 
year after death, a new hat, They kill before it a buffalo as 
an offering and then burn the hut. 
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Read on 26th October 1904, 
President—Ma, James MacDonao, 


Tae word Haoma (sebuy =8 = 6P= 6,5) comes from 
and ts teriendting Oe an old Aryan root w= 
ponnd, to squeeze. Hivana (+ponuy), the utensil in which 


the twigs of the Haoma plant are pounded, Hivan (pow), 
the Gih or the part of the day at which this plant is pounded, 
and Hivanana (»jsj aby), tho priest who pounds it, come 
from the same root. 

In the Avesti, we come across four Haomas ; I.—Haoma, 

Haoma in the Avesta Whom we would, for convenience 
in four different forms. coke, call Haoma the prophet. 
Ohapters 9, 10, and 11 of the Yagna speak of this Huoma, 
as wollas of the plant Haoma discovored by him. Yagna 
LVIL, (19 and 20) and Yashts Meher (88-90) and Asbi 
(5) farther allade to this Haoma, If—Haoma tho plant. 
Chapters 9, 10, and 11 of the Yagna specially treat of this 
plant. We have allusions to it in other parts of the Avesta, 
IlL—Haoma, whom we would, for convenience sake, call 
Hnoma the hero. He is aljuded to in the Yagna (XI, 7) and the 
Yashts (IX, 17; XVIL. 37, 38). IV.—Hsoma Kharenanghs, 
He is montioned only once in the whole of the Aveaté (XIII. 
116). In the Frayardin Yasht, we have a long list of the 
departed worthies of old Irin who had done some public 

2 This paper was, a® first, rend by me, before the Eighth Oriental 
Congress at Stockholm, in September 1889, at a meeting of the Aryan 


Beotlon, presided over by the late Inmentod Professor Max Mililo-, - 
* Journal Vol, VIE, No, 8, pp. 203-221, 
. 
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service for the good of the community. The group of names 
in which his name occurs, seems to be that of tho names of 
some of the immediate followers of Zoroaster. It appears, 
therefore, that this Haoma Khuronangha, whose Fravashi 
is invoked there, was a great man of Inin who bad dono some 
good deeds that commemorated his name, 

‘These four ditforent Haomas are known by one or more 

pecial names of Pecial names in the Avesté, Some 
tneve re four Haomas, of these special names are common 
to two or more than two, The first Haoma, or Haoma the 
prophet, is known as Haoma Diiraosha. In answer to 
the question “KO naré abi,” ic, “Who are you,” pat by 
Zoroaster, who secs him in » mental vision while purifying 
the sacred fire,’ hé replies, “ Azem ahmi Haomd ashava 
Doraoshé,” ¢.0., “Iam the holy Haoma Dfiraosha.” 

‘The plant Haoma is specially spoken of as Haoma ZAiré, 
It is often addressed to by this name in the Yagna (1X, 17, 
$0, 82). The third Haoma, the hero, is known as Haoma 
now practised by the Parsce priests while reciting the Yagua, consists in 
cleaning and washing with water the equare stone slab called Khin 


(olz4), on which stands @ vase or ccnecr oontaining fire, The Zaots 
lore the fire and reeltes the following :— 


By woshys gxse loo yop eoey 
eufee woohoo a ISbyody —opaSapo 204 695 
adules Ryoussn shag yop) onal) qu bb sees 
> geapnanr Peoproge yw Drygngele ays) eng 
gudh <eeoe ble. goasde) yomouye wy boyos 
peek neiting the Ashem rohb formals thrice, he gocs round hi 


slab and cleans aed washes it with one hand with water from sn utensil which 
hg holds in the other. 
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Frashmi, He is spoken of by this name ia the Yashts, The 
fourth Haoma is, as we have said above, known as 
Haoma Kharenangha. 

Haoma, the prophet, has, besides his appellation of Diraosha, 
also that of Frishmi. The Haoma Frishmi of the Gosh and 
Ashi Yashts is quite different from the Haoma Frishmi of the 
Yagna and of the Meher and Shrésh Yashts. This is quite 
ovident from the fact, that the latter lived long before Yima 
(Jamsheed), while the former lived, as it is said in the 
Yashts, in tho time of the Kaiinian dynnsty, dnd arrested 
Frangragyina, the Afrjsiab of the Shah-nimeh. He is the 
Hom, of whom Firdousi speaks as au hed (0:4), i. ¢., a pious 
man, who had arrested Afrfaiib to band him over asa pri- 
soner to the Persian king Kaikhosrd, whose father Siivakhsb, 
he had put to death, He is spoken ofas a hero on account 
of his courage and bravery in capturing Afrisiib. The 
reason why these two different Haomas who lived at different 
times—one in the time of tho Peshdidian dynasty, and the 
other in that of the Kaiinian—were called Frishmi, seems 
to be this, that they both belonged to the same stock of 
family. 

Now, as Haoma, the prophet, had, besides his special desig- 
nation of Diraosha, that of Frishmi,so Haoma, the plant, 
had, besides its special appellation of Zairi, also that of Darao- 
sha and Frishmi (Yagoa, X,12; XLUL 5). It was called Zatri 
on account of its physical property of having yellow or gold- 
like colour, The other appellations were duo to the fudt of its 
being discovered by Haoma Diraosha, who was also known as | 
Haoma Fyishmi. “ 

It appears from the Avesti, that there lived in ancient Irin, 
Ha the pious man @ pious man named Haoma, He 
or prophet. lived in the early times of thé 
Peshdidian dynasty, before the time of Vivanghina faqeat 
of the Vedas, (the father of Yima (7%) ofthe Vedas). He 


. . 
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was known as Haoma Diraosha (ache) ), i.¢, Haowa, 
who keeps away death or is immortal, aud also as Haoma 


Friishmi oggugus?0.) 
He was a great learned man (pamy-smrrgyool’ versed 


in the old religious literature. He had passed « good deal of 
his time in divine meditation on the Hukairyé peak of the 
lonely mountains of the Elbours.* As a result of that long 
and deep meditation, he had proclaimed to the Irinian world a 
certain religion. Before Zoroaster, he was the first man or pro- 
phot who proclaimed to the world the Mizdayagniin religion.* 


eynory covreb coomhuy wey BesSoe yor a) 
Gupenrngsang His religion was the religion then oxtant in 
the whole world’ ..wpayey  ~4ty24u yo eens 0 
He belonged to the priestly (joyyu) Guu) class.* 

As Zoroaster bad his own religious compositions, so had 
Homa his own. Ho bed his Githis. yuo «oguss” u¢bayy 
pordung He had as an opponent one Kérésini,” 


It was this Haoma who gave his name to the plant, which 
he seems to have discovered, and to the Haoma ceremony 
which .be is said to have introduced. According to the Meher 
Yasht,’ he was the first man who prepared the juice in a mortar 


Spy any on the Elbourz mountain. It appears that while 
absorbed in deep diviue meditation in bis retreat in the 





4 Yana, IX, 27. * Yoona, 1X. 24; X. 15, 
“ s Yngne IX, 26; Meher 88, 90; LVII. 18, * Ashi, 5. 

» Yagaa LX, 26, + Yogua He, X, 18 

# Mebor Yasht, 89, * Yagne Ha, IX, 24, 


* Meher Yasht 00, 
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mountains he discovered this plant growing on the mountains, 
and found it to bo nutritious, health-giving, and invigorating, 
He introduced it to the world as such, bat, in order to make it 
doubly officacious, he introduced acertain form of ritual which 
could absorb the mind of the people in holy and religious 
thoughts. A plant, in itself health-giving and vigorous, 
when taken under a partial inspiration of divine thoughts, 
was likely to do a great good to the mind as well as to the 
body. This brings us to the description of the plant itself 
as found in the Avesta. 

This plant abounds in the mountains and in the mountain 
valleys." Blbourz is the mountain 
where it is generally plentiful. 
Clouds and rain are specially praised as helping its growth. 
Land is specially spoken of as its nourisher. 

Itis golden or yellow-coloured, well-formed, efficacions; 
aud health-giving. Unlike other drinks, it does not produce 
any degenerating effect. Excellent medicinal properties are 
attributed to it, Dr. Aitcbinsov, the well-koown naturalist, 
who accompanied the English Afgh/in Bombay Commission, 
says that the plant is still used by the people in Afghanistan 
as a housebold medivine.* 

1 Yaonn Wh, X, 3, 4. 

* Ibid Ha, X, 10, 

® Tho followlng are copies of my letter, dated 24th April 1888, to, and of a 
reply from, Dr. Aitchinsom on the subject of its meiliclnal proparties:— 

Totter to Dr, Aitehinson, . 

Now when you are iutorested Ia finding out the flora of the Hindukusb, « 
plant that would answer the description of the Saoma plant met within the 
Vedas, I hope the following description of the plant in the Avera books of the 
Parsoes, wherein, it is known by the name of Haoma, will interest you, This 
description is found in the ninth chapter of the Yagna, na old Avesta book. 

Mountains and mountain valleys are mentioned as places for the luxoriant 
growth of this plant, In some places, Moant Eibeurz (called Hara Bérézsith 
in the Avesta ) is specially mentioned as its abode. But it must be berne In 
talnd, that the Elbours, meutioned in the Avesta, was not only the pressat 
Moont Blboars, a perk of the Caucasus, bet the name was applied to the 
yrhole rango of mountains, extending from the Hindukesh in the east to the 


Haoma plant 





\ 
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Having spoken of Haoma, the prophet, who discovered the 
The Properties plant in his mountain retreat, and 
of Haoma, who introducted its use and its ritual, 
conceived in moments of divine inspiration and pious 
meditation, and having spoken also of the physical and 
chemical properties of the plant, we will now speak of, what 
wo should term, the religious or spiritual properties attribated 


Caucisis in tho west. This plantiseeld to bea plant with branches and 
eprige. (The Avosta word for this is ‘fraspirégn,' in which word ‘fra’ isp 
prefix and ‘sperega’ is the samo as Euglish ‘sprig.") 
It is devoribed ns possessing medicinal qualities. It {s very often spoken 
of as possessing henlth-giving aud hoaling powors. 
Asto itscolour, it is eal to bo ‘golden-colourod.' The Avesta word for 
* + this is ‘Zairi-gaoaa,” by which some orlentalists moan ‘green-colonred,’ But as 
groen istho usual coloer of vegetation, [do not think there was any 
pecessity to say so, The writer seemsto mesn yellow or gold-colonred, in 
which sense the word fs also elsewhere used. 

I herein forward to you 3 few sprigs of the plant, which the Parsec pricsts 
now-a-days nse in thelr Yagon oeremonics, aa those of the soma plant, This 
plant docs net grow in India. Ic is brought from Porria by Mabomedan 
traders, It grows in abandance, they say, at Buahire and places adjacent, 

Reply of Dr. Aitchinson to my above letter. 

‘Tho spoclmens you sent mo are the twigs of » species of Eyhedra nwt. order 
Gnetacen 

A species grows all over this coustry—Baluchistan, Afganistan, Cashmere 
aud Westera Thibet—which seems to be indentified with the species received, 
‘Tho spocios is bere in all this country called Axm (pronounced as the English 
word whem, Also hier), In Baluchistan, {t, as well as 9 totally distinot plant 
Periploca aphylla, is callod hen, It grows oqaally on ox posed hills and valleys 
one tanss of apright twigs, euch twig, if you notice, belng mule up of joints 
Uke the folats of the fingers. ‘The bash (from 1 to 2 fect) ts golden-eoloured, 
and the twigs are more or lets so, This plant has uo leaves. It is all twigs 
and jolated. Amongst tho Pathans of the Khyber Pass nnd all over that 
Qpuotry the twigs are with water made into n deeootion and employed very 
largely asa household remedy in sickness, and are considered as posteising 
houlth-givicg and healing proporties. Oring to a general likeooss of tho stiff 
rod-like growth, upright aod ercot of the two plints,{n Baluchistau, tho 
natives equally give both the same name, 

No one would mistake tho jolnted and troe hum for the non-jointed false 
Hum periploca, The latter does not exist bere at all. The Bfhetra here is 
only employed to mix with enuf, being first of all barnt. The ashes canso the 
snalf to be more irritating, whether applied as a sterautatory or to the upper 
gum under the front part of the lip, as is the hablt berc, 
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to Haoms, when taken by a pious and religions person, after 
the proper performance of a ritual, that would draw away the 
mind of the person from worldly affairs and absorb it in 
spiritual thoaghtsand reflections, These properties are describ- 
ed inarich poetical style aud in a tone overflowing with 
heart-felt admiration and praise, 

Haoma prepared and drank ia such a state of pious spiri- 
tual inspiration is likely to give wisdom, courage, success, 
health, incroase, and greatness." In such a state thp devotee 
becomes as powerfal as an independent monarch, and is able 
to withstand many dangers coming from ill-disposed persons.” 


Heavon, health, long life, power to contond against evils, — 


victory against enemies, and fore-warnings against coming* 
dangers from thieves, murderers, and plunderers are the six 
gifts at the disposal of Haoma when adoquately praised and 
prepared? Haoma is specially sought for by young maidens 
in search of good husbands, by married girls desirous of 
being mothers, and by students striving after knowledge. 
Ho affords special protection against the jealous, the evil- 
minded, and the spiteful.’ He is a check against the influence 
of women of loose character, who change their affections as 
frequently as the wind changes the direction vf the clouds,’ 
For all these reasons, Haoma is called Nmina-paiti, Vis-paiti, 
Zanta-paiti, and Danghn-paiti, iz., the Lord of the house, the 
street, the village, and the country.” 

But all these above-named good qualities and beneficial 

Qualifications of the effects do not result to everybody and 
iy ar Bg a anybody that praiscs Haoma and 
prepares and drinks Haoma. Théy result only to those who 
possess the following five moral qualities: Good thoughts, 
good words, good deeds, obedience to God, and right- 


+ Ha, IX, 1% HA IX, 28, 
1 HA, IX, 18, © Ha, IX, %, 
* Hd, IX, 19,21. 7 Hil Lx, a7, 
+ Ha, Ix, 27,728, Pin ; 
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eonsness, and never to those who possess the opposite! On 
the contrary, Hooma curses those who are sinful and evil- 


disposed, He says Su Vu boosey Gy yy) 
beebu)sy yee dLadsy bys “«Y, Haoma, who 


am holy and keaper away of death,am not a protector of 


the sinfal.” * ves ay ayspoyen gala ae) “uy 
Lrespay “pnwls * May thon bo childless and may evil 


bo spoken of thee,” 
« Ib appears from the Avesta, that this ceremony was as old 
Antiquity of the 48 tho time of the Peshdidian dynasty. 
ceremony, As we said above, Haoma seems to 
have lived some time before the time of Vivanghiaa, who is 
spoken of as the first great man who praised and prepared 
Haoma, and who, as a divine return for this good work, was 
gifted with » son Yima (a7) or Jamshed. This ceremony 
seems to be as old as the time when most of tho old Aryans 
lived together, and whon tho ancestors of the Parsees and 
the Hindoos and even of the old Romans dwolt together. 
Tt appears from the Avesta, that the Haoma ceremony was 
always accompanied by the Barsom ceremony, as it is even 
now. Now, it appears that the ancient Flamines, who, like the 
Atbravons of the Persians, were the Roman fire-priests, and 
whose many practices resembled thoso of the Athravans or 
Iranian fire-priosts, used, whonoever they went before tho 
sored fire, twigs of a particular tree, This practice 
resembles ‘that of the Parsee priests, who also used twigs of a 
particular tree when performing the Yagna ceremony before 
the fire, The twigs are now replaced to a certain extent by 
metallic wires. ‘This comparison shows that this ceremony 
was common to the ancestors of the ancient Romans and 


* Ha, X 18, 2 Ha, Xi & * Hb, XT. 1, 
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Persians, ‘and that therefore the Haoma ceremony which 
always accompanied, and does even now accompany, the 
Barsom ceremony, is very old. 


We will now proceed to describe the Haoma ovremony as 
performed by the Purses priests, Be- 
fore doing so, wo will euumucate the 
utensils called the Alit (@9T) aud the -other requisites 
necessary for its performance. 

Its requlsites—Uten- The Visparad contains the Avosta 
ails, names of some of these requisites :— 

1. Khédn (yty4). It isa largo slab of stono standing 
‘on four legs and cut out of an ordinary stone or marble, 
Itis also called Alitgih (s6e9M), iv, the place of the 


utensils, It is referred to in the Visparad? as Asmaa (pe), 


The Naoma ceremony, 


+ i.e, stone, because it is made of stone. It is on this slab that 


the morcar and pestle for preparing Haoma juice are placed 
together with other requisities, Just opposite to this larye 
Khdan, at the distance of about tour feet, is placed a small 
Kh6dn,'on which stands acevser of fire. It is called in 


Pablavi, Atash-gth (wp) se AT, ie, the place 
for fire. 

2. Havanim (pany)? It isa mortar in which the 
Haoma plant is pounded. It appears from the Avesta, that it 
was made either of stone or metal, (-sopnany “pene or 


pnany yyy) bal nowadays, only metallic 
mortars are used. x 
8, Lslé. It is the pestle for pounding the Hactna in the 
Havanim. It is mude of metal. 
4. Barsom (pers). Formerly it was made of the twigs 
ofe partioular plant. Now metallic wires are used instead, 


7x ® Visparad, XL 2 
. cl 
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5, Tashta (mone) These are the métallic plates, one 
of which is specially called the tashta of Haoma —¥PAQuye 
anghoy ie,, tho plate forHaoma.' Another of these plates 


in called Tashta-i-fivim (warbow * of the Avosta). A third 
is called Shirdkhdar-tashta, i.e., plate having holes. [tise plate 


throngh- which the juico is pressed (arasyos) snap)! 


rR) of the Avosta.) 

6. Mab-rdt (cys 34), ie., the moon-faced. It consists 
of two crescent-like stands over which the Barsom is 
placed. 

7. Oups( yei>4i fulida). They are five in number, one 
of which is spocially for the collection of the Haoma juice. 

8. A knife (Kfplo) with a metallic handle (goss). 


This is used to cut off the ends of the twigs which fasten the 
wires of the Barsom. 


9, A carpet (pela). It is for the officiating pricst 
to sit on, Nowadays there isa third khéan for the priest to 
siton, It is on this that the Staréta (carpet) is spread. 


Obybale teauisteoe Among the organic requisites noces- 
: sary are :— 


- ¢ 1. Atwig ofthe pomegrantas plant (urvarim) eyo»), 


2, Aleafof the dato-troo(aiwyadaghans) —yxwosin 
used to fasten the Barsom wires, 


8. Tho milk of goat (Gaim Jivyim) ae CKO 
en Nae i Si 


+ Yond, XIV, 8, 2 Vead, XIV. 8, 
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4. Draona apbaly It isa round bread of wheat prepared 
by & priest or by any one of the priestly family. 

The ceremony of preparing the Haoma juice and drinking 

A description of the it consists of four parts ;— 

Naoma ceremony, 

1, The primary ceremony of making it pdv, or pure, long 
before using it. 

2. The secondary ceremony of making it pdv, or t pare, just 
at the time of using it, 

8, The ceremony of pounding the twigs and preparing the 
juice, now known as the “Hom gilvi ni krif,” ie, the 
ceremony of passing the Haoma juice through a sieve, . 

4. The ceremony of drinking the juice, now called 
“Hom pivini krii,” ie, the ceremony of drinking the 
Haoma juice, 

The first ceremony consists in purifying and cleaning the 

twigs of the plant before being used. 

Th 
mony ° paritsing the A qualified priest takes a quantity of 

these twigs and washes and purifies 
them with water, reciting the following formula :;— 


gobs sepe  eoghas youshow  )bbopody 
BEY Danse READ ZEB HEAD EID cEpXPODh 


ces danpeasreynly saree 

i.e, “Pleased be Alfura Mazda, Piety is the best good 
and happiness. Happiness to him who is pious for the best 
pioty”. 

After being thas purified with water, it is kept in « 
metallic box similarly washed aud purified for at last thirteen « 
months and thirteen days before being used in the eeremony. 
‘The reason, why the twigs of the plant are kept away for 
some time after purification before being used, is explained in 


* 936 HAOMA IN THE AVESTA. 
tho Vendidid (vi. 42 and 48), It is to ensure its harmless- 
noss lest it had come into coutact with some impurities. 


ieey omaye gpormmene cgpdyooe Aapaig 
yw Omer ey} jpeagdebopo wangbsigy rr) 
awloy suly-bys ane) y-ona Gas] Ay gh 
Vous gbele yaw em yoopomanus youwpas)s 
“aoundya)es ow sos uae yom gdebapo eangsnc 
“etl sera ot ayipdys boy  beboy why 
advan pry Hy apt) g-sne 4yy>9} 
erdoayy Lees propo po» nose Vurosdoup 
“yemo ewcww cust yoommey cegido claro 
Dyw)ydaapes psy) pan yogorunpns Yaa) y clams 
whaguy boryonmgon day jev3e wade nwcbsul 
aeypo lag dans 


O Holy Creator of the physical world! O holy Ahura 

Maida! Can the Haoma, that is brought into contact with 
_ the corpse of a dead dog or man, be purified. 

Then answered Ahura Mazda:“O Holy Zarathnshtra! it 
can bo purified ; (but) not the Haoma, which is pounded and is 
(then) brought into contact with filth, with deahly impurities, 

- - and with acorpso. When it is not pounded, four fingers’ 
* length of it cannot be purified; (i2., out of the whole twig 
* so polleted,a part, foor fingers in length, must be rejected). 
“* ‘The rest of that may be placed on the ground in the middle of 


A 
ee re ee ee 
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tho houte until the poriod ofa full year passes, After the 
period of one year, pious persons may ent it, if they like, as 
before.” 

Now, though the Vendidad enjoins this purification for 
those Ilsoma twigs, that have come into actaal contact with 
filth and impurities, the custom, as now observed, to ensure 
safety and make the matter doubly sure, enjoins the purifica- 


_ tion of all the Hasma twigs that are intended for uso in the 


religious coremonies. 


Again, though the Vendidad enjuins a period of one year 
for laying aside the twigs, the present custom enjoins a 
period of thirteen months and thirteen days. 


The priest, after a period of thirteen months and thirteen 
‘The secondary cere- Gays, takes a twig out of the 
mony of purifying it. quantity thas purified, and conveys it 
to the Yazashua-gab, where he performs the ceremony. He, at 
first, purifies that partioalar twig again by pouring water over 


it. While doing so, he recites the woohys a bbolaody 
rahe formula recited above. Then, holding the twig in his 


hand, recites the following dpa omyhng wy)andd 
Dewnoaye, eye Saya ay )eandsss ie, “Lagree 


to be a worshipper of Mazda, a follower of Zoroaster, an oppo= 
nent of the Daevas, and a disciple of the religion of Alfura.” 


The priest then announces the Gib, or the time of the day, 
when he performs the ceremony, and declares, that,he says the 


prayer and performs the ceremony for -™))# ug» yourduy 
baluody sasprancysly Hp aH a boyd Lepsis 


(+»pyyonvgyane)) axpran) for the homoge, glory, 
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pleasure, and praise of Haoma, the giver of the strength of 
purity.” 

Then reciting the Ashem Vohu formula four times, the 
priest puts his hands with the Haoma twig in # vessel fall of 
water placed on a stone-stand on his right, and passing thom 
np and down four times purifies the Haoma twig again. 
Then reciting the Yathi Ahi Vairyo formula twice, says 


agape uw sypdonaS apsoybe aptecunls —opceyarnyny 


Rye spnogie youvebuy i, 6, “I praise the homage, glory 
strength, avd vigour of Haoma, the giver of the strength of 
piety.” 

This tinishos the second preliminary ceremony of making 
the Haoma twig pdv, i. pure, The priest then places three 
pieces of the Haoma twig on the Havanim (mortar), which 
lies inverted before him, 

8, Tho next process is the process of the preparation of 

The third ceremony the Haoma juice. He begins by 
of preparing the juice, saying : 


yatanrogyounat gebsy ruylog whys ie, “T invite 
all the belongings (i. the requisites for the performance of 
the ceremony) of the Haoma for the sake of Ahura Mazda.” 

Thon he enumerates all the requisites which lie before him 
for the performance of the Haoma ceremony. While reciting 
their names, the priest looks at all these things before him. 
The things which be now enumerates are Haoma, Myazda, 
Zothra, Baresman, Gim Hudbionghom, Urvarim, Apa 
(Aiwy6 Vangbuby6), Hivana, Aésma Radidhi, Athra. 

Having énumerated all these requisites,and looked at them,as 
they are laid before him on the Khéan or stone-slab, the priest, 
after a further recital of a fow formul, places the pieces of 
the Haoma twig in the Hivanim (mortar) and then procoesds 
to pound them with the Lélé (pestle). After poundioy it for 
some time, he pours the Zaotbra water into it to prodace the 
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juice, reciting the Ashem Vobu formnla threo times, In 
the interval, while thus pounding, he rings the Hivanim, 
which is made of such » metallic mixture as to give sonorous 
musical sounds when struck with the metallic pestle on its 
sides. 

He again pounds the Haoma reciting the Yathu Abu Vairyo 
formula four times, Then, with tho recital of somo furmulw, 
the priest fluishes this ceremony of preparing the juice, which 
he now pours intoa metallic cup. He then gets down from 
his seat, which is taken over by the Zaota, who is his col- 
league, aud who now proceeds to perform the whole of the 
Yagna ceremony. The juice is always propared by one priest 
and drank by the other, who is his colleague. . 

4 The Zaota then recites the Yagna, He recites the first 

eight chapters, which mostly treat of 
of Riucing the juice? invocations in different forms, He then 

recites chapters 9, 10 and 11 which 
specially treat of Haoma. These chapters sing the praises 
of Haoma, The Zaota describes in these chapters, before his 
colleague, the good qualities of the Haoma jaice which lies 
prepared before him. He describes them in a highly poetical 
way. This finishes the ceremony. 

We will here give an analysis of chapters 9, 10 and 11 of the 

Analysis of the three Yagua,wherein the Zaota,before drink- 
chapterson Haoma. = ing the juice whichis propared by the 
Rathwi, aud whichlies before him,praises the plant Haoma and 
its discoverer, and describes their good qualities. The descript- 
ion is given, as we said, ina highly poetical style. At one 
place, Haomais addressed in the second person, ut snotier, 
he is spoken of in the third person. Here and ther@, quotutions 
are given to give greater force to his eulogistic description. 

CHAPTER IX. 

1, The Zaota begins his description of Haoma with an 
account of an interview between Zoroaster and Haoma, the 
discoverer of the plant. Zoroaster, while purifying the 


. 


. 
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sacred firo, soos Hoowwa in his mental vision before him, 
Zoroaster asks “ Who are you?” 

2. Haoma gives his name and recommends Zoronster to 
prepare the juice of the plant Haoma, as somo of his pre- 
decessors did. 

8—13. In answor to the quertion of Zoroaster, Haoma 
gives the names of soveral illustrious persons who prepared 
the juice of the plant and performed the Haoma ceremony, 
and describes the advantages that accrued to them as the 
result. 

14—15. Awong these perfons, he names onwhibearhbe 
as a return for the proper performance of the Haoma cere- 
mony, was blessed with son, Zoroaster himself. ‘he mention 
of the name of Zoroaster leads Haoma to say a fow words in 
praise of the prophet. 

16. This oaration by Haoma of the good qualities of the 
plant and the moritoriousness of the ceremovy convinces 
Zoroaster about the efficacy of the ceremony, and he bagina to 
praise Haoma. 

17-18. Zoroaster continues to praise Haoma, addressing 
him in the second person. 

19—21, As tho result of the good, accruing from the per- 
formance of the Haoma ceremony, Zoroaster asks six blessings 
for himself, viz. : (1) Houlth, (2) long life, (3) power to contend 
against ovils, (4) victory over enemies, (5) forewarning against 
coming dangers from thieves, murdorers, and plunderers, and 
(6) paradise. The account of the interview betwoou Zoroaster 
and Haonia ends here, 
~ 22—24, The Zaota, who had begun his description of 
Haoma with an accdant of an interview between Zoroaster and 
Haoma, now continues to give his own view of Haoma. 

25—27, He now locks to the Haoma juice lying before 
“him, as squeezed and prépared by his colleague, the Rathwi, 
and addresses in the second person a fow words of praise to 
* “the Haoma, 

. ~ | 
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28—29. Having praised Haowa, he asks for some blessings 
upon himself and upon his eollenguo of the Yazoshuaghh. 

80—32. He continues toask a few blessings, nut only upon 
himself and his colleagues, but upon the whole community, 
apon the public in general. 

OHAPTER X. 

1, Having asked blessings upon the whole community, be 
asks a fow blessings upon the house where the Haoma core- 
mony is performed. “ May evils be away from the house, and 
protection and prosperity take their place.” While the Zaota 
recites this, the Rathwi places sandal and fragrant incense 
over tho fire before him. 

2. He addresses Haomn in the second person, praises the 
process of preparing Haoma and its ceremony. 

8—4. He praises the causes that help the growth of 
Haoma, eg., the rain that waters the plont, the mouotains 
where it grows abundantly, and the mother-earth whereon all 
vegetation grows. 

5. He wishes an abundant and healthy growth tothe plant. _ 
Rathwi, the colleague of the Zaota, joius him in oxpressing 
this wish, 

6—8, He again resumes his desoription of Haoma in the 
third person, aud speaks of the advantages resulting from the 
yropér performance of the’ Haoma ceremony. He describes 
Haoma as health-giving. 

9. The mention of its health-giving property reminds Itim 
to address Haoma agaiu in the secovd person and ask for 
health and success to himself. : 

10—12. He describes the growth of the plant on the 
Elbours mountuin aud ite spread from one hill to another by 
means of birds, who serve as wnediums for its spread by means - 
of its seeds, 


18—14 He describes tho good mental qualities, wwhicl.. b 


4 reasonable use of the juice with the accompanying ritual 
as 
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imparts to those who make use of it. It wakes the mind of a 
poor Dervish us contented and noble as that of « rich und 
learned man. 

15. He who does not muke a bona fide good use of Haoma, 
with propor faith in its utility, finds himself deceived in the 
long ruv. 

16, ‘The ovil-minded never derive thu advantages that 
might accrue from a proper use onda faithful performance of 
the ceremony. Good thoughts, good words, aud good deeds are 
essetitial fof the proper prrformance of the ceremony und for 
the acquisition of its good results. An evil-minded person, 
who does not possess these, noser gots the good result, The 
Yaola who performs the ceremony, here declares himself to be 
one possessing such necessury good thoughts, good words, 
good deeds, etc. 

17—18, The Zavtn here quotes a statement of Zoroaster in 
praise of Huoma to give some weight tu bis description. 

19. He asks Haoma to help him, aud wishes the spread of 
Haoma. 

20. Here, the Zaota is joined by the Rithwi, and they pray 
together, They jointly praise the cattle and the animal 
creation, which are a sonrco of great happiness to the world. 

21, The Zaota und his colleague, speaking of themselves in 
the plaral number, praiso the plant Huoma. ‘They invoke 
the Fravashi, the holy spirit of the prophet Zoroaster, whose 
statoment the Zaota lind quoted. 


H OHAPTER X1. 

- 18, The Zaota wes speakiug of tho ovil-mindod (Chapter 
X., 18), thut no advantage accrued to them, as they did not 
Poses good thoughts, good words, and good deeds. A quota- 
tion of Zoroaster had brought in a digression. Now the 

“Zaota roverts to his former topic and continues to say that 
those who do not perform well-the ceremony of Taoma, 
instead of deriving any good, meot with evil consequences, 
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Haoma, instead of doing them any good, on tho contrary 
curses them. 

4—6, Those who wake w bad use of the Draona (the conse- 
crated bread), consecrated in honour of Haoma, are cursed 
with a bad child. 

7. The Zaota then asks his hearors to be particular in the 
faithful porformance of the Haoma coromony, otherwise they 
would moet with tho same bad consequence us those that 
overtook the evil-minded Afrisiib, who was arrested and 
made a captive by one Hnoma Prashmi (who seems to ben 
escendant of the Haoma who discovered the plant). 

8. He pays his homage to Haoma in the words of 
Zoroaster, . 

Here ends tho long description of Haoma by the Zaota. 

The Drinking of the His collengae, the Rathwi, bereupon 
some. washes his loft hand and makes it 
pdv (pure), and, coming to the Zaota, lifts up from the 
Khéiu the metallic cnp which contains the Hnoma jaico 
and takes it round the sacred fire opposite, at the same time 
placing sandal und frankincense over fire. Ho then comes 
back to the Zaota, and holding the cap over the Barsom-din, 
says to the Zaota: “May Haomn jnice be of twofold, threefold, 
etc., efficacy to him.” Then ho hands the jnice-enp to the 
Zaota, who holding it in his hand, looks into it, and address- 
ing again for the Inst time a fow words of praise and invooa- 
tion to Haoma, finally drinks it. The Zaota docs not drink the 
whole qnantity at onoc, but drinks it in three parts, in the 
interval of each of which the Rathwi recites an Ashemyohn. 


STORY OF SHIVA AS DESCRIBED IN A 
PANCHI OR GADDHI SONG, HEARD 
IN 1899 AT DHARMASALA,* 


Read on 28th June 1905, 
President.—Mk, S. M. Eowanoes, I.C.S. 

I had the ploasuro of travelling in the Kingriand Kalo 
valleys in 1899. I had left Bombay on 80th April and 
returned here on 18th June. Both these valleys have recently 
drawn the attention of the whole civilized world, for having 
been the principal scene of the rocent carthquakes in Punjab, 
“Dbarmastli, which is situated at about ten hours’ drive from 
Dalhousie, was tho first place [ had visited. It appears that 
this hill-station has met witha very great disaster. Lord 
Kitchener's special Eorthquake Relief Fund for the army is 
“intended for the families of the brave Gurkhas, who were killed 
there by the falling dabrisof their barracks. This hill is likely 
to be condemned for ever by the Geological Departmont. 
Thoy say that they wait to obsorvo the effect of the coming 
monsoons, to give their final decision about it, Messrs. 
Nowrojee aud Brother's firm was the only Parsee firm in the 
whole district of these two valleys, Daring the absence of its 
head patner, Mr. Framjee, at the time of the disaster, the 
business was looked after by his nephew, Mr. Nadir, and this 
young gentleman is said to have done good service there in 
saving the lives of many, though himself most depressed at 
having narrowly saved his life and at seeing his houses, goods 
and busingss all rained ina few minutes, His courage and 
fortitade were reported to have drawn a word of recognition 
even from the lips of the Lieutenant-Governor of Panjab 

The place of business of this firm at Uharmasdli was my head- 
quarters daring my travels in the district. From there, at 


* Journal Vol, VII, No. 6, pp, 808—1y, 
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first, I travelled vid Kaugri and RénitAl to Sawilamukhj 
( i., the voleano-monthed place). I saw this place on tho 
18th and 19th of May. Wo have a number of places in India, 
and somo in closo viciniy of our City of Bombay, where we 
feo hot springs of water coming ont to’ tha surface, thas 
ovincing tho volcanic condition of groand, or rather the coudi- 
tion of highor subterrancan temporatare undor the surface. 
Bat, if I do not mistuke, the Jawilimukhi, in the Kangra 
District, is the only place where wo seo flames of gas 
emerging from the ground. When fed with ‘ghve or such 
other greasy substance the flames grow larger. 

{n'my second excursion, I went from Dhurmnsilii to Saltain- 
pore, the capital of the Kulu District. 1 went there, vid the 
beautifal Bubn Pass (or jét as tho people thore call it) and 
retarued vié Bejouri,’ 

The Kingri district and the province of Panjab, wherein 
it is situated, are full of interest, both from an historical and 
8 mythological point of viow. Their pist history is interestiug 
to » Parsee, because it is here, in the Panjab, that the 
ancestors of the present Parsees first came into contact with 
the ancestors of the modern Hindus, after their, what we may 
term, pre-historic separation as Irinian and non-Irinian 
branches of the Aryan stock. The districtof the Panjab in 
ite oldest state was the Sapt-Sindhu of the Hindus and the 
Haft-Hindn of the Parsees. As such, it is specially referred 
to in that well-known firet chapter of the Vendidad, abput the 
real purport of which various theories are expounded. Laying 
aside the references to lodia in the Avosta and in the Pablavi 
books, when we come to Mahomedan authors, we cpme across 
in the well-known work of Fireshta,a chain of refercnces 


— ee 

1 The stagos ri Babu Pass are adhd .Palampur, Baijndth, Dehit, Juaten? 
gri, Budwani, (thromgh Baba Pass) Karaua, ned nltinpor, situated on the 
Beds. The roturn stages tid Bejourn qwhere the beautiful tarrace gardens of 
Colonel Rennick aro worth-seeing), Kaudi, Kottll, Daradg; UL * Debia 
Raijoath, Palampar, and Dadhs, 
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which show that, at ono time or another, the ancient kings of 
Porsia had a vale over some part of India, Some of these 
references may bo classed under the hoad of the legendary 
history of India, Fireshta makes the Indian Krishna a con- 
temporary of Tahmuras. He speaks of a son of this Krishua 
as Mubirdj, ond says of him, that he hada good intercourse 
with the kings of Persia (pagvastd ba padshahdn-i-Trdn tariké-i- 
mohbat va ddl mi-ddsht). Fireshta traces the connection of 
India with the Irdninn kings from the Peshdidian times to the 
Sassaninn times, Lhave treated the subjectat some length inmy 
leoture on “Barthqaake and the Kangriand Kala Valleys’, do- 
livered before the Gajariti Daytn Prastirak Society last April.', 
- Now, it was while travelling in this pictaresque and 
interesting district, that I heard two stories connected with 
the name of Shiva—one at Dharmasili on the 22nd of May 
1899 and quother nt Pathiukote on the 4th of May, 

Before desoribing the stories of Shivaas heard by me 
there, let as see what position is assigned to Shiva in the 
Hindu religion. Dr. Julins Eggeling, in his article on 
Brahsmanism,? gives an excellent ontline of the different 
phases of Brahamanisw, and iu that outline assigns to Shiva 
f particular position in its Inter growth. 

‘Tho outline of Dr. Eggeling, shows that there were tho 
following five stages in the ontgrowth of tho Brahamanic 
religion, dnd the stages are arrived at by two processes :— 

A. T—Tho worship of the grand and striking phonomenn 
of Nataro. Tho phenomena are various. So, the temporary 
inflaence of the particular phenomenon to which tho wor- 
shipper addresses his praises makes him forget for the time 
being the claims of other phenomena, For example, if it is 
the rising san that bas attracted his mind, he forgets, for the 
time being, the powerfal influence of wind, or the torrential 
force of the river, or the grandonr of the mountains, and 
praises tho son as the highest and best object. Such an out- 


LS ———_———<—— —_$———_—_— rn 
2 payin Priiirak Visbays, Part TE, (anit wees AL Hm “eT pp. 167-96. 
* Enéyclopmdia Britannicas IV. Pe 208. 
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pouring of praisc leads to u monotheistic ring. In these 
praises, it is not only the physical foron thut impresses, him, 
but also, and that greatly, the moral and intellectual forces. 
Thut is to say, such u Nature-worship had tho spiritual 
element greatly predominant in it. In short, the first stage 
was Natare-worship with the spiritual element and a mono- 
theistic ring in it, 

IL.—The second stage was Polytheism. The prominent 
dopartments of Nature, or the prominent phenomena of Nature 
were held by the Vedic bards to be independent of one 
another. Bat as they hadto be looked to with respect to 
their relation to Man, they were classified. The triple division 
resorted to for the purpose was—(1) the gods residing in the 
sky ; (2) tho gods residing in the air; and (8) the gods 
residing on the earth. This then was an attempt at a poly- 
theistic systew. 

ILl.—The third stage was that from polytheism to a kiud of 
Monotheism. The above-said threc classifications being once 
made, the sages were naturally led to assign to one in each 
of the three divisions, the dignity of a chief guardinn of his 
own class, ‘hat was a step towards Monotheism. 

1V.—The fourth stuge was towards Pantheism, i.e, to the 
compreheusion of the Unity of Divire Essence, The Vedic 
sages said, that tho functions of oortaiu gods,—whother ut the 
hoad of groups or divisions or not,—presented a cortain degree 
of similarity, In other words, they were to « certain dogree 
identical, For example, some of the fanctions attributed to 
tho Sun would be the same as those assigned to the Dawn ; or, 
if I were to give familiar instances to my Parsee hearers, aome 
of the functions assigued to Kuuvshed, who presides over the 
San, would be the same as those assigned to Meber or Mithra, 
the Angel of Light; or some of the functions nssigned to, 
Vata, or Wind, would be the samo as those assigned to Rim 
Khiasira. Such a reflection led them to suppose that a certain 
Divine Hssence pervades the whole of Naturo, 
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(B) There was another feature also that led tothe same 
result, i.0., tothe Pantheistic conception of the Unity of the 
Divine Essence pervading everywhere. 

The origin dnd existence of Man and Universe wore groat 
problems, 

I—The early bards and thinkers had, as stated above, the 
first stage, vit., Natare-worship. 

IL—In this stage, in their praises of God, they attributed 
tothe various gods bighest cosmical functions. That was 
polytheiam. « 

1L—They latterly began to perceive the inconsistency of 
assigning the supromacy of these cosmical functions to u 
uumber of divive rulers. So, they conceived ‘an independ- 
ent” power, endowed with all the attributes of a supreme 
deity, the oreutor of the Universe, including the gods of the 
pantheon. The’ independent supreme power or deity was 
known as Praji-pati_ or Vishvakarma. He was. personal 
creator, That was a step to monotheism, : 

IV.—Baut to several minds, this conception of One Personal 
God was not free from difficulties. They said, as it were, 
© Yor, there isa call from above, from whom you calla Personal 
God, bat there is alsoa response from within, from some 
inward agent in Man himself, Where is it fromP” They 
said,-in reply, that there was, as it were, 9 spiritual unity in 
Man himself, in every man, in every living being. If I were 
to say. in Zoronstrian’ phraseology, thoy said, thore is that 


Porvhar,-a spiritanl odity in Man “himself. “The. sapreme © 
Boing ad a Farobar, a’spiritual unity of tho bost atid firstrato 
type, -Man bad also that spiritual entity. So they were led — 


to belicve, that all these “many individual” manifestations” 
wore of-one univorsal priuciple. 

Thue, by! this second proccss alsu, they came aad toa 
Pantheistio conception. 

In the first three stages, arrived at by the” “above two” pro: 


ceszes, the mass of the peoplé on the one hand, aud the priestly ; 
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or the learned class on the other, were to certain extent on a 
common ground, By successive stage they arrived to Mono- 
theistic conceptions, But the priestly or the learned class 
soparated here from the mass. In its advance to Pantheistic 
conceptions that led to the impersonal Brahma, the Universal 
solf-existent soul, it parted company from the mass, The 
Brahmins (priests) tried to combine the monotheistic and pan- 
theistic conceptions by a compromise which made Praji-pati, 
the personal creator of the world, a manifestation of the 
impersonal Brahma, the Universal self-existent soul. 

Well, all this was good for the learned class who indalged 
in such metaphysical and theosophic speculations, bat the mass 
of the people did not take to these ideas, To them, Brahma 
was “an abstract colourless diety.” They wanted to have 
their own old gods, whom they conld worship, in some 
concrete form. 

So, in spite of the advance of tho Pantheistic conception of 
religion, the people generally worshipped their own gods, the 
different parts of the country having their particular favourite 
gods, even the old aborigines, the Dasyas contributing their 
own belief in some cases. 

‘V.—We now come to the last stage, The above being the 
state of affairs, the priestly or the learved class, in order to 
continue their influence upon the people, began to “ recognize 
and incorporate into their system some of the most popular 
objects of popular devotion aud thereby to establish a kind 
of Catholic creed for the whole community subject to the 
Brahamanic law.” Vishnu and Shiva or MibAdeva (4. ¢., the 
great god) wore two deities thus incorporated into Brakhaman- 
ism at this fifth stago. < 

It appears, that human uaturo being the same in all ages 
and in all countrics, what happened in India in ancient timeg 
happened in the West in later times. It is said that the early 
successors of Christ, and even Christ himself, had, to acertain 
extent, to incorporate into their new system, older belicfs of 
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the people. Ptolemy Sauter or Ptolemy I., whon trying to 
preserve the Unity of State and Religion, thought of found- 
ing a new religion for his people of Egypt. To make it 
acceptable, he had to dwell upon many of the elements of the 
older religion of the country, Mabomed bad to preserve some 
of the elements of the old Zoroastrian religion in bis new 
religion, Even Zoroaster had to preserve the elemonts of the 
old Paoiryd-tkaésba belief. 

Having determined the position of Shiva in one of the 
different stages of tho evolution of the Hindu religion, I will 
now describe the two stories of Shiva which I had heard in 
the Kangra district, The firat was recited to me on 22ud 
May 1899 at Dharmasila, in a song by a person of the Panchi 
or Gaddhi tribe residing in that district, It was kindly 
interpreted to me by my host, Mr. Framjec, of the firm of 
Messrs Nowrojee & Brother, 

I.—Shiva had a fight with a Daitya in which he 
came out successful. In the fight, the water of all the 
surroanding rivers and streams had turned iuto blood. So, 
Shiva had no water to drink, He went, therefore, to the 
adjoining country of Himpat' (Jit, the owner of the snowy 
country), whose king was one Gajput. He went near his 
residence, where he saw a girl playing with her dolls, Her 
name was Gurji (4). He asked water from her, but being 
engaged in hor play, she refused to give him any water, 
King Gajput, hearing from the upper part of bis residence 
the conversation between the stranger and his daughter, got 
angry upon her. He said to his daughter: “You are 
disgeacing the good name of my hospitable country in thos 
refusing water toa traveller. You are fit to be married toa 
loper. I names period of soven days, by the end of which 
this strenger has the option to marry you.” He said to 








‘ Another form of Himavat “the personification of the Himélaya 
mountains, husband of Mend or Menaki, and father of Uma and Gang." 
Dowaon's Classical Dictlouary (1879), p, 121, 
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the traveller; “I give this girlin marriage to you. You 
mast make all preparations to marry her on the seventh 
day from this date.” 

The girl, on hearing this, began to weep and went to her 
maternal ancle, Himinpat, and related to him her coming 
misfortnae, to be married toan unknown poor stranger. On 
hearing this, the uncle thusstipulated with the stranger (Shiva): 
“To marry this girl, you must come with 9 lacs of Jogis,* 
9 lacs of Bairdgis and 9 lacs of Satna (i.c,, troops). All these 
men must be of the same colour and features. Hf you will 
come thus prepared, you will have this girl in marriage.” The 
uncle thought, that by these stipalations he could make the 
marriage impossible. . 

The period of seven days was too short for such grand 
preparations, even for Shiva. So, he made one night equal to 
six months and one day equal to one year, He then went to 
his own coantry, and, at the end of the stipulated period, 
returned to the coantry of Garji mth the above-mentioned 
number of men in his j4n (i.s., the marriage party), On his 
way, be badto cross a large river, the god of which, Samadhra 
Raja (ays WM , 7 0., the king of the sea), did not give him 
the way. The river was full of torrents, and so he ooald not 
cross it. He beseeched the god to let him cross, batin vain. 
The Samudbra Raji said: “I am 12 jojan (Ava hey 
man height) deep, and 18 jojan broad. I do not care for 
you.” Shiva said: “Do not be prond, and give me way.” 
‘As the Samudbra Raji did not give him way, Shiva agked the 
assistance of one Sinku® (44), who was mouster. He drank 
away the water of the Samudhra (i.¢., the river). ‘Then the 
jan (ie, the marriage party) orossed the river. Proceeding 
farther, Shiva fouad the road blucked up with snow, over 








1) elas of Hindu ascctles. 5 . 

2 Perhaps Sinhika, a Rakshasi, whose ‘* hablt was to scize thoshadow of 
the object she wished to devour and so dmg the prey (nto hee jaws,” 
(Dawson's Uinssi — Digtionnry (1879), p, 299.) 
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which he could not find his way. He, therefore, asked his 
élephant', named Magand (141), to use all his strength to 
tread over the snow, disperse it, and make the way, The 
elophant tried his best, but failed. Shiva, therefore, asked the 
assistance of Bhimdeva® to open the way over the snow. Hoe 
also failed. Then, he asked the assistance of mor or titar (a 
bird of the peucock type.) Tho bird sat over a line of lofty 
trees, whose branches were not buried under the snow, and 
pointed out tho track of the road covered over with snow 

Shiva, thetefore, got a herd of goats and sheep and mado 
them pass over tho road so pointed out. Tho treading of tho 
sheep and the goats caused the snow tomelt. The jdn, or the 
marriage party, then passed over the road so formed, 

Then, in order to make his followers of one colour and 
featares, as stipulated by Garji’s uncle, Shiva requested Indni 
to pour rain of such liquid as would make his followers 
of one colour and features. That was done, 

So the conditions of marriage being fulfilled, the marriage 
was celebrated, Before presenting himself before Gurji, 
Shiva assumed tho formof a leper, Gurji finding these 
millions of followers of one feature, asked who her would-be 
husband was. She was told that the one who had the 
marriage shelé (41 i.0., a kind of rich oloth pat on by the 
bridegroom) was her husband. Finding that the man with 
the shold was a leper, sho began to weep again. The advisors 
of Shiva then said to bim that, perhaps, Gurji wonld die of 

1 Bhiva?s “ garment is the skin of a tigor, a deor or an elephant. , , 
Tho clephant’s skin belongodtoan Asura named Gaya, who acquired auch 
eta he would have conquered the gods and would have destroyed the 
Manla,had thay not fod to Boanres and takea refuge in a temple of Bhiva,who 
thon dostroyed tho Atara, and, ripplag up his body, stelpped off the (elephant) 
bide, which hecast over his shoulders for a cloak.” (Williams, as quote by 
Dowson in his Classical Dictlonary (1879), p, 299.) 

*2 “Tho second of the vo Paniu princes, and mythically son of Vayu 
the god of tho wind,” Tle was a man of rast #lzoand had gros strength 
+ + + + Byhia power of flight, and with the help of Hanumin, he made 
hia way to Kuvera’s heaven, high up in the Himalayas." (Zoid, p, 50.) 
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fright and terror at the idea of having to marry a lepor. 
They, therefore, advised him to assume his own features, He 
did so, and married Garji in the end, 

Thus ends the story in the song, and the girl Gurjh is 
represented in the end, as singing her happy fortane in having 
a great personage like Shiva as her husband, She sings: 

Dhan, dhan méré tilto, 

Badré takné shidi hofyd, 

(4a at AR ABA 

me sR 2U WFAL) . 
i.e, Happy, happy is my fortune, 

‘That I am married in a high family. 

Desoribing the jan, or the marriago procession, she sings; 
Agé bitd meri samié chaléré, 
Piché, picht, Goroji chaléré, 

Goreji athin jor dé, 

Theri biti chalért, 

(>A oat Far we AAR 

0B. 15, Fav Aad 

Are ~4i A2% 

Bd via AAR) 

(io, ALA APL AAR APN AVA az AA 
yea yeas Tay AR 

Ae 44 AN wea 

By wa wa ae) 

Translation—My husband walked on the front in the way ; 
‘Tho Goreji (i.0., the priest) walked behind him; , 

‘The priest walked folding his hands; 
Thos they all walked on the way. ‘ 

Ido not know, if the story which I have heard ot Dharma- 
sili, and which I have here given, is described in any form 
somewhere else, We find stray allusions in the Parins to 
the marriage of Shiva with the daughter (Parvati or Devi) ot 
the king Himvat, but not the story itself, which seems to have 

been worked up by some local bard on the fact of the marriage 
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referred to inthe Purdns. The Purdne say that this daughter 
of Himvat was Shiva's first wife, Sita, in her second birth. 

The Brahma Vaivarta Puran' says: ‘Sati soon obtained 
another birth in the womb of the wife of Himavan, and Shiva, 
collecting the ashes and bones from her funeral pile, made a 
necklace of the bones, and covered his body with the ashes, 
and thus preserved thom as fond memorials of his beloved, 
Soon was Sati born, tho daughter of Mena, excelling, in 
beauty and covery virtuous quality, all created beings, and 
grew up imher mountain home like the young moon, increas- 
ing to its fall splendour, But she was stilla girl when she 
heard a voice from heaven, saying, ‘Perform a severe course 
of austere devotion, in order to obtain Shiva for o husband, as 
he cannot otherwise be obtained’ On hoaring this, Pirvati, 
proud of her youth, smiled disdainfally, and thus thought,— 
“Will he, who bears the bones and ashes that belonged to me 
inn former birth, not accept me when he beholds me thus 
young and lovely? Will he, who, on account of the grief he 
felt for my having formerly consumed myself, wandered over 
the world, not acoept me for his spouse, when redolent of life? 
And how can disjunction exist between those who have been 
predestined from their first being to be husband and wife?’ 
‘Thus confident in her youth, her loveliness, and namerous 
attractions, and persuaded that, on tho first mention of her 
name, Shiva would be anxious to espouse hor, Pirvati did 
not seek to gain him by the performance of austere devotion, 
bat night and day gave herself ap unweariedly to joyous 
sport amidst her damsels,”’ 

Legondary stories like these seem to have been originally 
composed fpr one or another or both of the following two 
objects :— 

1, For illustrating the power or qualifications of a parti- 
* gular god or hero. 


_———$—$—$ $$ 
* Col, Vans Kennedy's “* Researches into the Nature and Affinity of Ancient 
Hinda Mythelogy’? (1881), p. 333, 
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2, For illustrating or describing some local events, 

Now this story of Shiva does not seem to me to have beon 
intended for the first purpose, vis., to glorify Shive, The 
story does not bring out in any prominont relief any of the 
attribates assigned to him as Radra, under which uame, (and 
not under the name of Shiva,) he is referred toin the Vedas, 
Nor does the story particularize any of his attributes as doscri- 
bed in the Upanishads, the Rimfyana or the Parins, and as 
summed up by Dowson.’ So, I think, the story is intended 
to describe some local traits or beliofs of the Himilayan 
districts, and while so describing them, it is thought advisable 
to connect them with the honoured and sacred name of 
Shiva, | 

The story in its original form seems to haye boon intended 
to allude to some physical facts about the district, such os 
(a) its being covered over with deep snow at times—the very 
word him, i.0., snow, in the names of kings suchas Himpat 
and HimAupat points to this fact ; (b) its possessing deep and 
broad rivers, at times impassable for along period; aud (¢) 
the rain-water assuming different colours.* We.have another 
instance of such a story, illustrating the physical facts of 
the district of Jalandhar, which is situated noar Kangri dis- 
trict. I will quote this story as desoribed by Cunningham 
in his Archwological Survey of India.* 

“Tho rich district of Jilandbar formerly comprised the 
whole of the upper Doibs between the Rivi and tho Sutlej, 
+ « « « The name is said to have been derived from the 
famous Dainava Jilandbara, the son of the Gauges by the 
Ocean, who is considered the ‘Fathor of Rivers.’ As his 
birth the earth trombled and wept, and tho thee worlds 
resounded; and Brahma having broken the seal of meditation, 





+ A Classical Dictlonary by Dowson (1879,) pp. 296-300, 
» Jt ts enid, that at times, the rain-water in somo parts of Punjasb, pasring 

through flying particles of dust raised by storms, assumes different colours, 
3 Vol, Vou pe 145, 
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and having perceived the universe lost in terror, mounted 
his hanea, and roflecting on this prodigy, proceoded to the 
Bea. . . . Then Brahma said—“Why, O Sea! dost thou 
uselessly produce such loud and fearfal sounds?” Ocean 
replied ‘It is not I, O Chief of Gods! but my mighty son who 
thus roars, . . . . When Brahma beheld the wondorful 
Son of Ocean, he was filled with astonishment; and the child 
having taken hold of his bread, he was unable to liberate it 
from his grasp, but Ocean, smiling, approached and loosed it 
from the hand of his son, Bralwa, admiring the strongth of 
the infant, then said,—“From his holding so firmly, let him be 
named Jilandbara”; and further, with fondness bestowed on 
Aim this boon:—This Jilandbara shall be unconquered by 
the gods, and shall, through my favour, enjoy the three - 
workdn”2 . 6 0 1 a ee oa ee wee ce 

I have quoted this passage at length, as it scoms to contain 
8 very distinct allusion to the physical fact that the plains of 
Jalandhar, which form the junction point of the valleys of 
the Indus and the Ganges, were once covered by the Ocean, 
+ + « As there seems to be no doubtthat the Ocean once 
filled the valleys of both rivers, I think it very probable that 
the legoud of Jalandhar is rathor a traditionary remembrance 
of the curious physical fact than the invention of the Puranic 
author.” Cunningham then proceeds in his story and says: 
“Tho invincibility of Jilaudhar was derived from the 
spotless purity of his wife, Vrinda, which was overcome ly 
the fraud of Vishnu in personating her husband. Tho Titun 
(Jilandhar) was then conquered by Shiva, who cut off his 
head; but quickly tho head rejoined the trank, and repeatedly 
did it regain its wonted place after having been dissevered by 
Shiva,” 

‘Thus, this story, given by Cunningham about the adjoining 
district of Jilendbar, alludes to the physical fact, that tho 


* Vans Keanody's Rossarches into the Nature and Affinity of Anciont 
Hinda Mythology, Appendix, p. 457. 
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land of Jilandhar was once covered over by the Ocean, 
T think that tho story heard by me in the Kiagri Valley also 
describes some physical fact about the district, In my story 
also you have the Ocean (Samadra) and the rivers playing 
their part. The sea (Semudhra) is mado to withdraw its 
waters, Again Shiva plays some partin Jalandhar’s story 
as in mine. In my story, he porsonates a leper before 
Gurja, as in Cunningham’s story Vishna personates before 
Vrinda, the form of her hasband. . ‘ 

There is one farther fact in Canningham's story about 
Jalandhar, to which I would like to draw your attention. I 
think that the allasion in the story to the earth trembling and 
weeping xt the birth of Jéilandhar, to the resounding of tho 
three words and to Brahma perceiving the universe lost in 
torror, refers to the physical fact of a disaster of an earth- 
quake at the time when the allegorical story was composed. 
Cunningham explains the physical fact of the Samudra 
(ocean), &c., but does not refer to this, because perhaps he did 
not even dream of a disaster like the one that has overtaken 
the district. I think, that at the time when tho story origi- 
nated, a disaster, similar to that at present or even greater, 
must have overtaken the country and destroyed a large part 
of it, 

Il.—There is another story of Shiva which I beard in the 
Kingrh District. It was dosoribed to me as a story of 
Mabidev, but we know that Mabidev, iv., the great god, is 
another name of Shiva. The story runs thus :— ki 

The father-in-law of Mahidev once performed the Yayna 
ceremony, He invited all the gods, but not Mabidev, bectuse, 
once, when he went before his father-in-law, he aid not pay 
him due respect, under the presumption, that he, being the 
great god (Mabidev), need not pay any respect to’ another, 
inferior to him in rank, though socially his elder. Sati or 
Pirbati, the wife of Mabidev, expressed a desire to go to the 
Yagna with her husband. Mahidey said : “How can I accom- 

cae 
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pany you, when Tam not invited by your father, who has 
invited all other gods.” Parbati then went alone with the 
permission of her husband. Her father, who was vexed upon 
his son-in-law, Mabidev, did not welcome his daughter and 
paid no countenance to her. She felt this insult, and so 
threw herself in the fire of the Yagna. Her servants at once 
ran to Mahidev and informed him of what had happened. 
Mahdoy went to the spot, and with his trident lifted ap ber 
burning body and went away with it, On the spots where 
fell the different parts of her burning body, there arose the 
shrines of different goddesses. Kingri, JawAlAji and Anchat- 
purni are the sucred places in the Kingra district where tho 
‘parts of her burning body had fallen, Her female organ fell 
near Caloutta at a place called Kara, So, the place is said to 
have assamed the figure of a female organ, and is believed to 
be subject to the menses common with women, 

Just as in the first story, the local bard seems to have based 
his soug on one or two facts alladed to in the Purdas, here, in 
the second story, tradition seems to have added local features 
about the local temples and goddesses to one or two original 
Puriinio references, 

The principal fact of Shiva or MahAdev not being invited 
by his father-in-law is referred to in several Purins, Vans 
Kennedy refers to them at some length. The following* 
is a reference to Shiva not paying due respects to his 
father-in-law. 

«© Xt certain solemn sacrifice performed in heaven, when 
Daksha entered, all the deities rose and saluted him except 
Shiva. ‘Daksha observing Shiva sitting apart, and, not endur- 
ing his want of respect, thus addressed the assembly, his eyes 

barning with anger : ‘Hear, all ye gods, what I now speak, 
“impelled by trath and not by ignorance or hatred. That 
despiser of fame, who is devoid of shame, a doviater from the 





* Vide the Vaman Portn ax quoted by Vans Kengely, pp. 991.92, 
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right path, and a contemner of all virtuous observances, 
having obtained my consent, took before priests and fire the 
hand of my daughter, excellent as Savitri, in marriage, But 
though that monkey-oyed bas married my fawn-eyed daughter, 
yet ho rises not to salute mo, nor does headdress me with 
Propor compliments: and oven despising the spotless maiden, 
treats her as if she were the obild of some low-born man ; for 
he wanders about surrounded by ghosts and goblins, inebriated, 
naked, with dishevelled hair, covered with the ashes of 
a faneral-pile, ornamented with human skulls and” bones and 
sometimes laaghing, sometimes weoping. Nor does aught 
apportain to him, either good or auspicious, except his name 
(Shiva); and yet at the desire of Brabma I gave my tendor 
and virtuous daughter to this delighter in inebriated men, 
this lord of ghosts and demons, whose hardened heart is dead 
to all affection, and whose son! is formed of naught but 
darkness.” The following are further references to this story 
inthe Purins as given by Kennedy. “It was at the con- 
clusion of this sultry season that Daksha made preparations 
for a great sacrifice, to which he invited all his daughters 
and sons-in-law, except Shiva and Sati”? The reason 
assigned for not inviting Shiva, who is here also called 
Mahoshwara, which is another form of Mabidev, is this: 
“ Daksha did not invite them, on account of Shiva being a 
Kapoli.”* Kapoli means “a religious mendicaut who carries 
shaman skull for an alms—dish.”* 

Again, the death of Sati or Parbati is variously deseribed. 
The Viman Porin thus refers to it. ‘Jaya, the daughter of 
Gautama, paid a visit to Sati, who on observing her arrive 
alone, said: ‘Why havo not Vijaya, Jayanti, und a" Aparajite 

1 Bhagwat, Skandas IV, Chap, 2, as quoted by Vans Kennedy, dierenrchen, 
of Hinda Mythology (1881), pp. 291-92, 

4 Hinde Mythology by Vans Kennedy, p. 204. 

* Ibid, p, 24. 

Thid, p. 2m, 
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come with thee?’ Jaya replied, ‘They are all gone with 
their mothers and husbands to the sacrifice, and my father 
Gautama and mother are alto gone there ; bat Iam come to 
see thee and to enquire why thon and Maheshwara are not 
repairing to that festival of heaven, to which all the immortals 
nad holy sages have been invited t’ On hearing these words, 
Seti, as if strack with a thunderbolt, fell to the ground and 
expired with anger.” * 

The Padma Paran® describes ber death in o different way. 
“ Daksha ptepared a sacrifice at Gungidwirn, to which came 
all the immortals and divine sages.” Sati or Pirvati or Devi 
asked her father why her husband Shiva was not invited. 
Raksha said that the reason was that he was ‘the bearer of 
ahuman skall, o delighter in cemeteries, aocompanied by 
ghosts and goblins,’ &e., in short that, as said above, he was 
a Kapoli. Sati was incensed at these words and she defended 
her husband, saying that all the gods owed mach to him. 
Having defended him she “fixed her mind in profound 
abstraction, avd by her own splendour consumed her body.” 

‘The Brahma Vaivata Pardo,’ assigns the following reason 
for Daksha, not inviting Shiva. “Unfortunately, at a festival 
given by Brahma, a dispate took place betwoen Shiva and 
Daksha, and enmity was the consequence. When, therefore 
Daksha shortly afterwards propared a sacrifice, he did not 
invite Shiva, nor assign him avy portion of it. On observing 
which, Sati reviled her father, and with an agitated heart left 
the assembly. . . . She then in deep affliction proceeded 
to the banks of the celestial Ganga, and there, having 
worshipped Shankara, and having fixed her thoughts on his 
lotus feet, forsook her body.” 

Now the second story, as. heard by me seems to have been 
worked ont on the basis of the Purinio references. It 


OO 


* Ibid, p, 296, 
2 Ibid, pp. 829-881, 
* Hinda Mythology, by Vans Kennedy, p, 331, 
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describes how the temple of Jawilimukhi came into existence, 
“ The gas jets of Jawilimukhi are identified with the flames 
proceeding from the mouth of the Daitya King or demon 
Tilavdbara overwhelmed with mountains by Shiva.”4 This 
is the Daitya referred to in the above Gaddhi song. 

Now this Jawilimakbi, or Jawdliji, is known by the poople 
there as the lessor or smaller JawilAji, while they call the temple 
at Baku, where the naphtha gas is constantly burning in the 
form of lurge flames, asthe greater Jawilaji. This Jawiliji 
of Baku was mistaken by some recent travellers asa Parsee 
fire-temple, but it is now settled, that it was a Hindu temple, 
On the suthority of the inscription on the -gate of the temple 
copied by Dr. 8. Hedin, the well-known Swedish traveller of 
Central Asia, and kindly shown by him to me during my 
interview with him at Stockholm on 3rd September 1889, 
I havo shown elsewhere, that the temple is not a Parsee fire- 
temple, and that the priests, reported by some travellers as 
Parsee priosts, were Hindu Brahmins. 

‘The inscription in the Baku temple,as given by Dr, 8, 
Hedin, runs thus:— 

We Il se ait erergraam: 1 2 Il 
am tl eaten sit ey oft Prana 
sari (tar sar ear Ferra 

The very name Ganesh in this inscription shows that this 
temple is a Hindu tomple, Again, the year of VikraumAjit, 
referred to in it, alo lends to the same conclusion. Unfor- 
tunately the year is uot legible. Ny 

M, Dumas in bis “Impressions de Voyage-Le Cancase”? 
refers to the temple of Baku. While describing this tertple, 
he gives some correct facts, but his conclusion, that the 
tomple is a Parsi Artech Gih (Atash-Gih) is erroneous.” For 
example, he says “Dans une de ces collules était uhe niche, 


————<<—— 
+ Tide the Gazetteer of Jalandbara, 
® Deoxi¢me Série, Chap, XX1I., Bakon (24, of 1868), pp. 28-31, 
# [did, p. 38. 
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creusée dans In maraille, avec an rebord sur lequel étaient 
posées deax petites jdoles indiennes.””! Now, this fact, of two 
idols being placed in a niche in the wall shows it tobea Hindu 
temple. 

Again M. Dumas says: “Une messe hindone commenca . . 

. dang lequel le nom de Brahma revenait de minute en 
minute.” ‘This fact, of the name of Brahma being repeated 
by a priest in a Hindu mass, shows clearly, that the temple 
wos a Hndu temple and tho priests, Hindu Brahmins. 

Again h® says: “ De tempsen temps « + + + le desservant 
frappait I’ une contre I’ autre deux cymbales qui rendaient an 
son aigu et vibraut.”® This statement, that from time to time 
they played with the cymbals, shows that the temple was a 
Hindu temple, and the priests, Brahmins. 

1 Ibid, p. 30, 
* hid, p80, > Thad, p80, 





NOTE ON THE KOLIS OF BASSEIN.* 


Read on—25th July 1906. 
President—Ma, 8» M. Eowanoss, 1.0.8. 


I had the pleasure of going to Bassein on the 21st of April 
last to see tho whale that had been carried to the shore of the 
sea there. Ms 

When there, I interrogated some of the fishermen on the 
subject of the whale and on some of their customs and man- 
ners. Taking advantage of this opportunity, when ou 
learned President has read his paper to-day on the Kolis of 
Bombay, I beg to submit my few notes of the conversation I 
had with the Kolis there. 

First of all, I would give some particalars about the whale 
itself, I read some days ago in the Report of the Proceedings 
of the last meeting of the Bombay Natoral History Society, 
that the Society hed taken some measurements of the whale. 
I do not kuow on which date they took the measurement. I 
submit my figares for comparison. I must say, that I did not 
take the measurement myself. It was very dificult to go near 
the whale itself, both on acoount of the horrible patrifying 
smoll that it gave out, and on account of the muddy condition 
of the soil on which it lay. The oil flowing from its body had 
made the soil very muddy, However, I was at the distance 
of about six or seven feet from the whale. A fisherman, 
whom I paid for the work, took the measurements. . 

I will put down here the measarements of the whale taken 
at the time. I hnd no tape with me to take the measuremete. 
So, I took a stick from a fisherman there and took therewith 
the messurements. I pat down the measurements in my notd 
book in numbers of the stick. I produce herewith the stick 


+ Journal, Vol VII, No, 8, pp. 621-23, 
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On measuring it, I ind that it is40 inches in length, So, 
reducing my measurements from tho stick, to our English 
measure, I give my measurements as follow :— 

The length of the whale was 73 feet 1 inch. 

The height of the whale was 4 feet 4 inches. 

The length of its tongue was 15 feet. 

‘The length of one of its two wing-like sides was 9 fect 

7 inches, 

The village near Bassein where the whalo was found, and 
from the vitlagers of which I collected some information about 
the fishermen there, is known as aid%4 Ringio in the 
precincts of 4412 Kaplir. It is about half an hours’ drive 
by tonga from the town of Bassein itself. 

The whale was at first found on the sand of the shore. It 
lay there for about a week. Then, it was on the 17th of April 
thata largo number of fishormen gathered together and 
pulled it up, atthe time of the rising tide, further down 
towards the village, by means of ropes. 1 saw it at the latter 
place. 

The attention of onr Bombay people was drawn to this 
matter by a short reference to it in the Times of India of the 
20th of April 1906, and I went with my family there by the 
first morning train on the 2Istof April. I took an interest 
in the sight, because I remembered having heard in my 
childhood from my mother of a large whale having been 
+ washed in on the eastern foroshore of Uppor Colaba where I 
lived. .1 was told that hundreds of people from the city wont 
there to see it. Ihave given above my measurements, but I 
give below the measurements given by a correspondent of the 
Times of Frdia in ita issue of 19th July 1906, for the sake of 
comparison and for preserving the notes of that corres- 
pondent in our Journal for some future reference: 

” As measured by a tape this monster is 63 feet long from 
head to tail, and 30 feot wide. ‘The lower jaw is 18 feet long, 
and 10 feet wide, and bag a space largo enough to accommodate 
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six persons seated'asina bander boat. Bach fin is about 
6 feet long and 4 fect wide. This soa monster is apparently 
one of the Greenland species as the lower jaw is larger and 
longer than the upper, The spot where the croature is lying 
is about 4 miles from the station and a tonga can take one to 
within 500 yards of the whale. It is ono of the largest of the 
species known to exist and the preservation of the skeleton, 
which is yet intact, may be of interest to the Natural History 
Society or to those concerned in the “New Museum,” Early 
steps would, however, be necessary as the flesh about the jaw 
has already been torn away and dogs have been picking and 
tearing off the flesh at other parts of tho body. It is well 
worth one’s while to view the carcass, evon in its present half 
decomposed state, as the sight of a whale covered with its 
flesh and stretched at fall length on land is one that may not 
again occur ina lifetime. Personally, I can say that I have 
seen a “whale,” a thing which many cannot, apd will 
probably never get s chance of seeing. The preservation of 
the skeleton, i. ¢., of the spinal column, the jaw and the head 
would furnish a very good idea of the magnitude of this 
groat sea monster.” 

The fishermen called the whale, that wes carried to the 
shore and is referred to here, and such other large whales 
which, they said, they occasionally saw on the sea there, 
ayia “Dev-mas,” ie, the God-fish. When asked, why 
they called it Dev-mas, they said it was for two reasons, The 
first was, that it was the largest kind of fish. The, second 
reason was that when they came across such whales in the 
midst of tho sea, boing afraid lest they may do them parm, * 
they addressed them as follows :— . 

Sq HAL BEAL BAAR” 
i.e, “God, Father! Give us tho way.” : 
On seeing the whale on shore, they gave it the offering of 


4a dig, #6, lower and rice. mn 
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Now I come to tho subject of the Kolis themselves, The 
name of my principal informant, who was surrounded by a 
number of other fishormen, was Konla, the son of Arjoon, the 
son of Rama, He did not know the names of his forefathers 
higher up. His age was 40. 

Those fishermon were Hindus, and belonged to the caste 
called Hi3/4t Mangeli. Those Mangel fishermen have their 
oaste-men in Bombay, Mahim, Agasi, Kelva-Mahim, Tarapur. 
and Dehnu. Dehnu is their farthest limit. 

Their living was upon fishing and tilling the ground, 

‘There are about 300 people of this caste at Basscin. 

They married among themselves. They had no UN ABalg 
with other castes of fishermen, é.¢., they did not eat with them. 
They drink liquor. They ate fowls and mutton, but not beef, 
They had polygamy among them, but not poliandry. They 
had widow re-marriages among them. 

When asked, when their forefathers came to Bassein, they 
said it was before the time of the Portuguese, from the very 
time of Brahmi qi. 

Among their gods, one was a sea-god, known as Gomivir. 
The seat of that god wasa rock in the sea. They lnid the 
offering of yaNic, #.¢., flowers and leaves, on it. 

Niliaripunam (i.e, the Cocoanut Holiday), Holi, and 
Shivaritri wero their principal holidays, Thoy believed in 
Shri Nariyon, who lived in the Kailas, i.c., Paradise. 

They had no intermarriages among near relatives. They 
had infant marriages, but the minimum age for it was 
generally ten, On the occasion of the marriage, they sent for 
a Brahmin from Bassein, Hiafee varied from Re. 1 to Ra, 5. 
They sont for him also on the occasion ofa death. The foe 
then was generally smaller, but at times it was Rs. 4. 

_ Onthke elevonth day after death, they had (Q-s4it, te, 
they gave offerings of sweetmeat balls. 

It was after great persuasion that1 could provail upon 
them to sing me one of their songs. Tho following is the 
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song, wherein the fish is the principal sabject, It is addressed 
toa Thinkarni, t.¢., @ woman of Thana :— 
Bat aia out, altyef! 
Bam fire wen rrenaa. 
att MQat WerwAat uel, AttRReM. 
HULL USL HA ora, HIER. 
Ben Have 4A Del yrarel. 
/ HIME 4a BREUAN NIL, ALdzReMl. 
ML gm BPUAL MPa, yiAeref. 
Det HN at AMAL, AtARVMl. 
Translation. 
O Thénkarni ! Hela (i.e, here is) your red flag, * : 

Here is your clear water of Boomlfi (i.c., Bombay ducks 

a kind of fish) 
The leg of the cot is not broken, O Thinkarni! 
Tho Thinkarni eat in the railway train, 

And the Thankarni went to the Bombay market. 

The Thinkarni had a basket of pomfrets on the head. 

O Thinkarni! Tell me the price of your pomfrets. 

(She replies) The Thinkarni will charge a rapee and a 
quarter. 

I said above, that Gomivir was their sea-god. Horo isa 
couplet of their song, which refers to this sea-god as saving 
the vessel from the storm :— 

MYA WA ay AA, alaref gia, 
DUAN gx ne ad alg ava ’ 

The boat moves on by the movements of the sea, But it 
sinks by the force of the wind; it sinks by ue forge of 
the wind. 

By the favour of Gomivir (the sea-god) the boat safely 
reaches the shore. 

I produce here for the inspection of members the oil that” 

collected from the body of the whale daring my visit. 


* Reference to red flagy generally placed on the beats, 


SUICIDES AND OLD AGE,* 


Read on—26th September 1908, 
President,—Mr. 8, M, Eowaroes, I.0.8, 

The question of old age is one of the $8 enigmas asked by 
the sorcerer Akbt tothe Persian saint Gosht Frayina as 
described in the Pahlavi Gosht Frayne, There the seventh 
enigma is this (Gosht Fraydna, Chap II, 37, 39, 40):— 


ny SO wor ne piel 2 HEF 

woe 2 or Sooo =) ely poor poow 
roy HOH ES oF KE ee pap 
gore saea oe wadS 66 wpe =D ines 


Moman zak mandavamimardamin pavan nihin Yezbo- 
mund kardan, avshin nikin kardan la Shiyand ? 

Gosht-i-Frayin Goft sigh . . . Moeman zak zrovin 
ait mon aish nihfin kardan Ii tobln Moman zravin 
kbud padtik yehvunet. 

Translation.—What is that thing which men like to conceal, 
but which they cannot conceal, 

Gosht-i-Frayina replied thus: That (thing) is old ago which 
nobody can conceal, because old age (however concealed) 
appears of itself. 

‘The subject of my short paper is suggested to me by the Re- 
port of the Smithsonian Institution, for the year 1904, wherein 
there is an interesting article on “Old Age.” It is the trans- 

_lation of,a lecture delivered in the “Salle des Agriculteurs” on 
8th July 1904, by Elie Motchnikoff, Sub-Direotor of the 
Pasteur Institute and published in the Revue Scientifique 


* Journal, Vol, VIL. No; 8 pp. 577-90. 
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of Paris' (5th series, Vol. IL, pages 65-70 and 97-106). 
Therein the authorities to give, what he calls, “an idea of the 
Present state of our knowledge concerning old age,” the 
problem of which, he says, ‘is one of the most complicated 
and difficult found in the biological field,” 

The greatest difficulty in cousidering the question of old 
age is, as the author says, the determination of the time whon 
old age may be saidto begin Itisa question, with which 
the Governments of all countries are concerned one way or 
nother, For example, our Government of India have fixed 
56 years after birth to be the time when old age begins. So, 
it asks all Government public servants to retire at that age, 
and gives extensions in exceptional cases only, We do ndt 
know what the limit is in France, the country where the 
lecture was delivered. But the anothor says that there the 
stadent class is very keen on the subject. ‘Ihe Government 
there lately “ suspended the law prescribing a limit of age for 
the professors” in the Faculty of Medicine in Paris, ‘Thereupon, 
the stadents raised a hue and ory saying “We do not want 
old-dotards,” because they thought, that in old age, the 
professors were incapable “ of assimilating scientific progress, 
of jadging correotly concerning new advances.” 

We know that in ancient times, there were some people, who 
did not tolerate among thom old people, not capable of useful 
work, Some modern uncivilized people correspond to a 
certain extent, to the people of very old primitive time. An 
instance of the people of Melanesia is given whero the eustom 
is “to bury alive old mes who become incapable of useful 
Isbour,” It is said that, “when the inhabitants of Tierra del 
Fuego are threatened with famine they kill and at the old 
women before they do the dogs. One who asked, why they 
did this, was answered ‘Dogs catch seals while old women, 
do not.’ 


+ Annual Report of the Board of Report of the Smithsonian Tratitetiga 
for the year ending 80th June 1904, 
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Thus the point is, that old men become incapable of 
nsofal work. Now compare with this the question of the 
«ala age pension,” lately started in some of the civilized States 
of the world. It is proposed that the State should give old age 
pension to all the old men of the State. 

Well, though the civilized nations do not kill their old, as 
the uncivilized, yet the “life of the aged often becomes: very 
unhappy. Incapable of any useful work in the family or the 
community, old people are considered aa a very heavy charge.” 
Hence, according to ont author, there are many cases of 
suicide among them. M. Metchnikoff says: “ Old men not 
only risk being assassinated; they often end their lives pre- 
raaturely by committing suicide, Deprived of the means of 
existence, or attacked by serions maladies, they prefer death 
to their unhappy life. The frequency of suicides among old 
men is well established by statistics and supported by » 
quantity of precise data, This fact has long been known. 
Now statistios tend to confirm it, Thus, in 1878, in Prussia, 
there were 154 suicides per 100,000 individuals among men 
from 20 to 50 years of age, and almost double that, 295, 
among men betwoen 50 and 80. Denmark, the classical 
country of suicide, confirms the rale. There were at Copen- 
hagen, during the years from 1886 to 1895, for every 100,000 
individuals, 894 suicides among the men from 80 to 50 years 
of age, and 686 cases of solf-murder among the old from 50 to 
70 years of age. The young and strong adults furnished, 
thorefore, 36} por cent. of suicides, while the number afforded 
by the aged amounted to 634 per cent. 

«Jt js only in exceptional cases that these suicides can be 
attributed to tho failure of the instinct of life. Most frequ- 
ently life, although desired, becomes intolerable because of such 
-ciroumstances as we bave already mentioned. The desire to 
live, instoad of diminishing, tonds,on the contrary, to inorsase 
with age.” (‘Old Age,” by Hlie Metchnikoff, in the “Annual 
Report of the Smithsonian Institution, 1904,” p. 535.) 
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Now it is these statistics of our author that has suggested 
to me this short paper. I give here a table of suicides in 
Bombay during the last 11 years. I am indebted for this 
table to Khan Bahadur Bomanjee Byramjee Patell, who has 
been kindly giving our Society intoresting details of suicides 
in oar city for these last several years. In the first column, I 
give the number of suicides before the age of 50, and in the 
second column that of suicides of old persons after 50. Taking 
the average of 11 years, our figures come to 649 suicides of 
Persons under 50, and of 9°2 of persons above 50. * 









Buiclles of | Suicides of 


Eecween . 


50 and 80, 


No. Years. 
20 and 60, 










1 1895 68 10 

2 1896 72 10 

8 1897 57 6 

4 1898 76 “4 

5 1899 68 12 

6 1900 76 2 

7 1901 65 5 

8 1902 69 9 . 

9 1903 4 13 i 

10 1904 54 ie 








~ 
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This gives 74°1 as the annual average of suicides in Bombay. 

Thus then, we see, that our figures do not support the 
theory of the author of the pepor under examination. s 

It is possible that other countrios of the West may give 
figures which may support our author. Bat the figures of 
Bombay do not support him. 

Daring these 11 years under reviow, we had two consuses 
of our population. We have the follwing figures about tho 
population of our city =— 
ns 


Years of censor. Population. 


WOOL ee nee ee 776,006 
1906 eee +s - 977,822 
Total... 1,758,828 





‘This gives us an average of 876,914 as the population of our 
city. So, the suicide figures of our city come to 84 per 
108,000 of population, while according to the statistics given 
above of Prussia, they come to about 224-5 per 100,000 
individuals. 

For comparison, I give below a table showing the number of 
suicides per 100,000 individuals in Prassia, at Copenhagen, 
and at Bombay :— 
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The oxplanation seems to be that —- two causes 
work to bring about these better resull 
I. The writings of the East tencl & ‘ahles icoatment of 
parents. 

II. The customs and manners 
teachings of the writings. 
I. Looking to the three great communities of Indi 
Hindas, tho Buddhists and the Mahomodans, we find that they 


the 







Je help the 


presents the view of Vedantic teaching :—1 

'“ Knowing that mother and father are me visiblo rep: 
tatives of God, the householder always, and by all means, 
please them. If the mother is pleased and thoYfather, God % 
pleased with that man, That child is roally a child jbo 
never speaks harsh words to his parents.’ * 


Rhys Davids thus sums up tho daty of child pds 
parents :— \ 
“To support father and mother, 
To cherish wife and child, 
To follow a peaceful calling; 
This is the great blessing.” “ 


In case of the Mahomedans, the fatalistic tendency offthe 
teachings of their books has to a certain extent the adyi ge 
of keeping them away from suicides pag arn to 
submit to the Will of God. 

Spoiking of Persia, the birth-place of my religion, in 
literatare sivises all possible reverence and respect for the ™. 
pardats and solicitude for their welfare. The Virdf-Nimeh 
refers to sinful children who distress their parents. The Pand- 
Nameh of Adarbiid Marespad onjoins all possible respect to- 
-wards parents. In the Ashirwid or the benediction recited on a 
marrying couple, they are enjoined to treat their parents well. 


————— 
4 Vivekanand's Vedant Philosophy (1896), Vol, I., Karma Yoga, p, 15, 
* Baddhism, by Bhys Davids (1883), p. 121, 
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Il. The writings of the West aro not without their 
teachings of respect and reverence towards tho parents. But 
then, ia the Hast, the castoms and manners of the people help 
the teachings of the Scriptares. In the West, a son separates 
from his parents after marriage and lives apart, In the East, 
he generally lives under the same roof, So, he and his family 
are in constant touch with the parents ond are in a better 
position to look after them. 


Again, in the Bast, a man is asked to bring himeelf up ins 
way 80 as to provide for better treatment in old*age. For 
example, he is advised to lead a married life. This provision 
for married lifo leaves greator chances for him to be cared and 
looked after by somebody, ie, by the children who are thy 
fraits of marriage. In Iran, as well as in India, it was and 
is still considered » good or a righteous thing to have a son 
after one’s self. Ifa dying porson hes no aon, it is enjoined 
that he may adopt ono or that one may be adopted for him, 
‘This very injanction made it desirable that one should marry 
and lead a settled life and havea progeny. This provision 
then ensures, that he would have somebody in his after life to 
look after him, 


The following story, which some of you must have heard 
typifies the goneral belief about one’s duty towards his 
parents :— 

Aman was preparing three plates for the meals of threo 
persons, One asked him: Why wore there throe plates? He 
said, one was for himself, the socond he had to give af debt, 
and the third he bad to lead, By this reply, he meant that 
one was for himself, the other was for his aged father to Whom 
he was indebted for bringivg him up in his cbildbood, and the 
third was for his young child. As tothe last, he said: “1 
consider it as lending it to him, hoping that when ¥ becom 
old, he will return to me what I lend him, ic., he would 


snpport me in my old age,” 
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I will conclade this paper with the following quotation :— 

‘These are the rules that he drew up for this purpose, 
All the organs must be preserved in a state of vigour, Morbid 
tendencies, whether hereditary or acquired doring life, must 
be recognised and combated. Moderation must be used in 
the consumption of food and drink as well as in the pursuit of 
other corporeal pleasures. The air within and about the 
dwelling must be pure. Corporeal exerciso must be taken 
daily in all conditions of weather. In many cases it is also 
necessary to take respiratory exercises as well as to walk and 
climb, One must retire early and rise early. Sleep should 
be limited to six or seven hours. Every day a bath should bo 
taken or tho body be well rubbed. The water employed for 
‘this may be cold or warm according to individual temperament. 
Some times warm and cold water may be alternately employed. 
Regular work and intellectual occupation are indispensable. 
The mental attitude should be that of enojyment of living, 
tranquillity of mind, and a hopefal conception of life. On the 
other band, the passions and nervous distarbances of sorrow 
should be combats1. Finally, one should have a firm deter- 
mination that will compel the preservation of health, the 
avoidance of aloohy i: iqess usd ote stnulsocs as well as 
narcotios and analy-siv substunces.”! 

P. 8.—After I bad read the above papor, I received in 
reply to my letter of inquiry, dated 4th September 1906, com- 
munications from several quarters of India in the matter of 
suicides, Unfortanately, the figares are not according to age. 
So wo'are not in a position to ascertain whether in the other 
cities or provinces of India the suicides in old age are fewer 
that those in younger ages, or not. However, for fature 
referencn for some parpose,I give the figures as I have 
received them. Ialso give the figures received from some 

-other codntries of the world. 


* Dr. Weber of London quoted in “Old Age”? by Elie Metchatkoff, in the 
“ Annan] Report of the Smithtonian Inatitusion, 1904,"" p, 54% 


cf . 
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Table of Suicides in Scotland, kindly supplied by the 
Anthropological Institute of Great Britain 
and Ireland, = 
Deaths from Suicide in Scotland and in Edinbargh during 
euch of the years 1895-1904, 





* Includes one, of which age was not specified, 
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Table of Suicides in Ireland kindly supplied by the Anthropolo- 
_, gical Institute of Great Britain ant Ireland. 


Statement showing tho number of deaths by suicide of 
persons between the ages of 15 years and under 55 years, and 
55 years and under 85 years, respectively, registered ia 
Treland doring each of the eleven years, 1895 to 1905. 


(Extracted from the Registrar-Goneral’s Annual Reports.) 





Yan, | 16 and under 56 and under 


Gs years. 85 years. 
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Tables of Suicides in the United States of America, prepared 
fram “ Special Reports—Mortality Statistics, 1900—1904 
2 kindly sent by the Director, Bureau of the Census 
Department of Commerce and Labor, Washington. 
Deaths from Suicides in U, §. A. daring each of the years 
1900—1904 (pp. 159, 317, 475, 633, 791). 





Namber of Suicides at each age period per 1,000 at Known 
age, during 1900—1904 (p. COLL). 








AGE. 
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“THE’ KISS OF PEACE AMONG THE BENE- 
ISRAELS OF BOMBAY AND THE HAMAZOR 
AMONG THE PARSEES.’** 


Read on 26th June 1907, 
President—Cot, A, 8, JAYAKaR, LOLS, 


Rev. J. Henry Lord has recently published a small intorost 
ing book, entitled “ Tho Jews in India and the Far Bast,” and 
hag kindly presonted a copy of it to our Society, In the first 
chapter of that book, the author describes “ Certain religious 
observances in vogue amongst the Bede-Israel, not in common 
use amongst Jews elsewhere.” ‘The object of this paper is to 
compare one of these religious observances with @ similar 
religions observance of the Parsces. 

‘Tho religious observance, which I wish to compare in this 
paper, is that known as “ The Kiss of Peace” amongst the 
Bene-Isracls. Rev. Lord says of this oustom, that it “ is evi- 
dently so mach one with the Kiss of Peace known amongat the 
early Christians, that one cannot but suppose that there is 
some community of origin between the two, could it be exactly 
traced. It is, of course, aot dificult to believe in the possi- 
bility of the practice having been handed down amongst the 
Bone-Israel, and having been without break used by them on 
occasions of their meeting together at circameisions, and for 
such other communal meetings as they may have kept up 
amongst themselves from the first. It is performed as follows:— 
Fimanating from the chief minister, who bestows it on fhe 
elders nearest to him, it passes throughout the congregation. 
Bach individual socks it, as faras possible, from his sonior or 


. superior. Extending the arms with the hands flattened out, 


aud in the position of the thambs being uppermost, the person 
approached takes the hand between both of his own, similarly 
an 


* Journal Vol, VILL, No, 2, pp, 84-95, 
* 
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held, and the junior then probably places his remaining hand 
on the ontside of one of those of the person already holding 
hig other hand. The bands of each are then simultanéously 
released, and each one immediately passes the tips of his 
fingers which have touched those of his neighbour to his 
mouth, and kisses them. He then passes on to receive the 
samo from, or to bestow the same on, another; and so on, 
till all in the Synagogue have saluted one another. Two or 
three minutes may be occupied in the process, A movement 
is going ou all through the Synagogue, and a distinctly 
audible sound of the lips is heard through the building, till 
all is finished.” 

. Then on the subject of the prevalence of this custom, Rev. 
Lord says:— 

“This custom prevails among the Jews of Cochin as well 
asamongst the Bene-Isracl of Bombay. As regards Chris- 
tians the practice is not as yet extinct. The Syrian 
Christians in Malubar regularly use it, and it may be a 
farther evidence of the iatimate connection which we sball 
endeavour to show as likely to have existed between the Jows 
of India and Persia, especially those formerly of Kurdistan, 
that amongst the Nestorian Christians of Kurdistan, tho 
practice is in vogue to-day also. The clergy of the Archbishop 
of Canterbary’s Mission to the Assyrian Christions describe 
the kiss of peace as prevniling (snutatis mutandis) almost 
exactly as amongst the Beue-Isracl. The Rev. T, White- 
house, in a paper contributed to Evening Hours in 1878, 
describes the custom as practised in the White Jows’ 
Synagogue in Cochin and amongst the Syrian Christians of 
St. Thomas there” (pp. 80-31). 

As tothe castom observed by the Assyrian Christians, 
Rev. Lord quotes Messrs, Maclean and Browno’s book, “ The 
*Ontholicg of the East and His People” (p, 255) as follows: 
“One (deacon) goes to the Bema®* and says a litany ; another 

* A kind of pulpit, = chancel, 


° . 
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gives the kiss of peace to the people, somewhat as at the 
daily services except that the celobrant first kisses the altar 
andthe deacon takes his hand betwoen his own and kisses 
them, and then goes to the sanctuary door and gives the 
peace to the person of highest raul, and then to the next, and 
so on’. (p, 31 n), 

Now 1 will describe here the process of the religious 
custom of Hamdadr which isobserved by tho Parsoes even 
now, and which, I think, is well nigh the same as the Kiss of 
Peace of the Bene-Isracl of Bombay, the Jews of Cochin and 
the Syrian Christians, 

It is an elder who genorally bogins the ooremony. Supposo 
there are two persons, A the senior or older, and B the junjor 
or younger. A holds forth both his hands fattened ont, the 
tips of the fingers pointed to B. Then B, with whom he 
makes the Hamizér, similarly holds out bis hands, placing his 
flattened right hand between A's flattened hands. This 
process places the flattened right band of A in its turn 
betwoen B’s fattened hands. Thus, each holds the right hand 
of another in the folds of his hands, Having thus placed 
their hands in each other's grasp or fold, with » graceful 
gentle movement they withdraw their right hands, and 
similarly pass thir loft hands in the folds of the hands 
ofeach other, They then loosen the hands, and lift them 
to their heads vo as to touch their beads with the tips of their 
fingers, They slightly nod their heads at the same time as o 
gentlo salutation, This graceful movement of hands and 
salutation is called Hamizér, ‘Tho whole process is spoken of 
as “ Hamizdr karvi” or as “ Hamizdr levi,” Hy ery to do the 
Humizdr” or “to take the Hamizér.” . 

'Tho following are the ceremonies und the prayers, at the 
ond of which the Hamizér is always perfumed by the officiat- 
ing priest:— . 

1, The Yagna or the Yozushna, 
2 The Vendidid. 
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3, The Visparad. 

4. Tho Afringin. 

5. ‘Tho recital of the Nytishes jointly by a number of 
persons forming a congregation.’ 

Daring the first three ceremonies, itis the two officiating 
priosts who perform the Hamazdr. In the case of the Vendidid 
when it is recited for the Nirangdin ceremony, the second 
priest, i., the Raspi or the Atravakhshi, at the conclusion of 
the coremony, performs the Hamizér with other priests and 
laymen assentbled to witnoss tho ceremony. 

In the caso of the Afringin ceremony, the two officiating 
priests, the Zoti and the Atravakhshi, perform the Hamfzér 
at the end of each hard, or section of the Afriagin, If a con- 
gregution has assembled, at the end of the whole ceremony, 
the Atravaklshi goes round amongst the assembly and 
performs the Hamizdr, as described above, with all, This 
custom of performing the Hamizér with all members of the 
congregation is getting a little oat of practice from the Parsees 
of Bombay, butitis generally observed at Nacsari and at 
some other Purseo towns of Gujarat. Even up to two or three 
years ago,in the principal Fire-temples, like the Wadia 
Fire-temple, aJl the Inymen ured to sit down on the same 
carpet on which the priests performed the Jashan ceremony, 
but now they are made to occupy chairs. Such changes 
have led and lead to a general non-obscrvance of the Hamizér 
custom by the whole congregation as a body, 

Now, it is at the recital of the Nytishes ina congregation 
that one sees the Hamizér with many points of similarity with 

*tho Kiss of Peaco of the Jews. For example, the Oothumni 
ceremony on%he third day after one’s death presents such an 
occasion. In such religious or ceremonial gatherings, people 
gonerally take their seats or stand according to their seniority 
of ‘age or position. The senior or head-priest takes his 
stand in the middle and in the front line. At the end of the 
recital of the Nydishes, and of the Dod nim: Setdyashna; which 

e . 
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always follows it, the senior priest begins the Hamizir, 
commencing with the next senior priest standing by his side. 
He continues that with several more next to him, Those 
next to him continue in their tarns with thoso noxt to them, 
and g0 on; thas the whole assembly performs tho Hamfzdr, 
each metnber observing it with the few next to him. From 
this description, we see that the Hamlsdr of the Parsees- 
resemblos the Kiss of Peace of the Bene-Israel of Bombay 
and the Jews of Cochin. 

The principal points of similarity are the following :— 

(a) The movements or the passing of hands is 

* similar in both. 

(b) In both they emanate from, or begin withy the 
chief minister. 

(c) In both, each person makes it with, or bestows 
it upon, the elders nearest to him. 

(d) In both, it passes throughout the whole congre- 
gation. 

The only point of difference is this, that while, among the 
Bene-Israel, the process ends with kissing of tho tips of 
fingers of the hands, among tho Parsees, it ends with the 
lifting of the tips of the fingers of the hands to the forehead 
and with » gentle bow. 

Now, what is this Hamlzér. What is the meaning of the 
word? What does the custom signify or symbolize? 

‘The word Hamt, in the HamAzdr is Avesta hama, Sanskrit 
sam, Lat, similis, Boglish same. The word zbris Avesta 
Zaothra and comes from the root ‘sur’ to perform a ceromony. 
So, the word Hamizor means “‘to be the samo oy to be” 
one in ceremony.” One of tho principal “celebrants or 
participants in the coremony, by passing his hands in the 
hands of others, makes them symbolically participate inthe 
ceremony he had performed. The members of the congrega- 
tion, by performing the Hamlzdr with one of the principal 
celebrants, make themselves participants in the coromony, 
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While performing the Hamisér, they recite the words 
“Hamazér, Ham ashé bed,” i.¢., “ May you be one with ys in 
the ceremony, may you be ashé or righteous.” The recital of 
the words signify and emphasize the object and aim of the 
performance of the Hamizér ceremony. The ultimate aim of 
all ceremonies, rites and sacrifices, is to elevate the mind and 
thonghts of the performers of the ceremony or of the worship- 
pers. A sacrifice does not fulfil its object, unless it makes the 
participant “sacred,” anless it elevates his thoughts, unless it 
makes hima better man. So the celobrants or the participants 
in the ceremony, by performing the Hamézér and uttering 
the above benodiction, wish each other to be ashé or righteous. 

From the fact thatthe Hamizér was performed in the 
Liturgical services, with a view to signify participation and 
unity, and witha wish that the person with whom it was 
performed may be righteous, the Hamizér bas come to siguify 
a religious or solemn way of communicating one another's 
good wishes on the Naoroz or the New Year’s Day. It is in 
connection with the New Year’s Day that the Hamézdr is 
best known to the laymen. Early in the morning of that day, 
after washing themselves and putting on new suits of clothes, 
members of the family exchange this form of salatation and 
expression of good wishes. Friends do the same when they 
meet one another, Members of a family, or friends, if at 
variance, are expected to forget, on the New Year’s Day, thoir 
differences, and to unite and be friendly by performing tho 
Hamizdr with one another, 

A generation or two ago, it was a custom for the head of a 
main family, .c., the senior or older member representing the 
chief block from which several families had descended, to call a 
mijlas or a gathering at his place in the morning of the New 
Year's Day for the purpose of the Hamiizér. Allthe members 
of the femily met there and oxchanged this form of salutation. 

We seo, from what is said abovo, that behind the exoteric 
or outward passing of hands in the Hamizér, signifying unity 
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and harmony, there lies tho esoteric idea which demands that 
the participant mast anite in the work of righteousness. ‘Thus, 
bebiral what we may call “physical Hamizdr,” there is, what 
We may term, the “spirituel Hamizér.” ‘I'he participants in 
the ceremony are asked to be one with the chief celebrante 
in some religious acts which may lead to an increase of 
rightoousness in the world. 

From that view of the question, we find that, there is not 
only the idew of the Humizdr—the physical Hamiedr—be- 
tween Man aud Mao, but there is also a kind of Hamizdr—a 
Spiritual Hatwizd;—between Man and Natare, between Man 
and Nature's God. ‘The Pizend Afrins recited in the Afringin 
ceremonies, ut the eud of which the Hamézér is performed, are 
replete with expressions about this kind of HamAzdr with 
Nature and Nature's God. Vor example, in the Afrin of 
Ardifrosh, there is a long list of such spiritual Ham&zérs—Ha- 
mizér with Abura Mazdaand Hamizér with many abstract 
idens—all leading to the conception of a righteous, moral life. 
Tho lesson, which this part of the Afrins inculcates, is this: 
one musttry to be one with the Harmony, Order, System, 
established by God in Nature. The divisions of time and 
space in the grand Infinity of Time and Space—divisions 
brought about by the movements of heavenly bodies—are all 
intended with a view to Harmony, Order, System. So let 
Man try to be one with that Harmony, that Order, that 
System in Nature. 

Rev. Lord considers the custom of the Kiss of Peaco 
among the Bene-Isracl, to be one, not in common use amongst 
Jews elsewhere, The oustom prevails among the Jows of 
Cochin, and also among tho Syrian Christiuns ig Malabar, 
‘The question then is: ‘If it is not an old Hebrew custom, 
whence did it come to them?” 

Rev. Lord, while speaking of some of the legends of the 
Bone-Israel, gives their tradition, which says, that some 1,600 
years ago, they came to India from som® northern parts. Most 

. ‘ ew 
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of thom were ship-wrecked. Mr. Haim Samuel Kehimkar 
compares, as pointed out by Rev. Lord, this tradition of their 
ship-wreck, eto,, with a similar tradition about the Chitjfavan 
Brahmans aod “ raises the enquiry whether the Chitpavan 
Brahmans, to whom such curious legends attach, and whose 
countenances differentiate them from Indians generally, may 
not have been of oue common stock with the Beno-Israel.” 
Rev. Lord himsolf suggests the theory that the Bene-lsrael 
may bave come to India from Ugypt or the Persian Gulf 
with which-Inlia hada good deal of commerce, He points 
to Chanl or Revdind’ as the place where they may have 
landed at first. Chaul is situated at about 10 miles from “ the 
village of Nawguon, which the Bene-Israel claim as tue 
apot of their first landing and abode in India” (p. 18). 

1 bag to submit that, if Chaui be the place of the 
first Innding and abode ofthe Bono-Israel, as suggested 
by their tradition, and if, as pointed out by Rev. Lord, the 
Persian Gulf was the place whonce they came here, we can 
say in reply to the above question, that the custom of the 
Kiss of Peace, which is not observed amongst the Jews 
elsewhere, came amongst the Beue-lsract of Bombay from 
ancient Persia, whore it had its parallel ia the Hamizdr of the 
Zoroastrians. 

Again, it must be borue in mind, that one of the Arab 
writers, who write about Ohaal, aud say that it was at one time 
inhabited, anong others, by the Jows, says, that it had amongst 
its inhabitants, the fire~worshippers, i.¢,, the Pursees also, Ac- 
cozding’to Zakariya-al-Kazwini, Chaul was inhabited by the 
Parseas in the 13th centary. So, it is possible, that the 
Jews “or Hpne-Lsracl of Chaul and tho adjoining districts 
had taken tho custom of the Kiss of Peace, if not direct 
from their Zoronstrian countrymen of Persia, from their 
Zoroaatriah co-citizens of Chau!l. Yakariya says that the 
Parsecs bad even their Fire-tomplos there, { had the pleasure 
of visiting the town of Chaul (Revdiada) in November i904, 
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to find, if there was any vestige of the Parsee population 
there, bat I found none, 

Ayguin, Rev. Lord says, that the custom, though not » 
General Jewish custom, prevails amongat the Jews of 
Cochin and also among the Syrian Christians of Malabar, 
Ho thinks that it came to them from Vorsia, with which 
that part of India had commercial relations, ‘The custom 
is still prevalont among tho Christians of Kurdistan, So, 
probably, it came to the Jows and the Christiaus of Malnbar 
from the Jews and Christians of Persia, who muet have taken 
it from the cestom of the Hamizdr among the Zoronstrinns 
of Persia, 

We have farther evidence of the commercial relations 
formerly subsisting botween India and Persia in the fact, that 
some Pahlavi inscriptions have been found in Southern India, 
These inscriptions which arc now in Christian churches-have 
been connected with Porsian Christians. 

In the church, known as Mount Church or St, Thomas's 
Monnt, near Madras, thore is a Pablavi inscription on 
a stone slab having the Christian Cross over it. The 
insoription is in the form of an arch round aboat the 
Oross, There are two similar stones with Pahlavi insoriptions 
in the Valiyepal]i Charch at Kotayam in the district of 
‘Travancore, 

It is said, that ic 1547, while the Portuguese were digging 
the foundation for a church in a place on St, ‘Thomas's Mount, 
in the midst of some old rains of the Christians, they came 
across the above stonc, When they finished the church, 
they built up, in its altar, the stone with the Cross and the 
Pahlavi iscription, It is about 4 fect in height and 3 feet 
in width. A translation of the inscription was attempt- 
ed at first by Des. Haugh and West, when Dr. Barnoll 
first brought the inscription into public notice, but ‘it 
was in 1396, that the late Dr. West gavea better translation 
of it 
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‘The text and translation, as given by Dr. West, ron thus ;* 


Toet. 
. 
1, Ms bam-ich Meablkba-i avakishly-i madam-nfris-Ich kbiir bikbto 
9, dar ety mon bun dardo dent 


(He) whom thesaffering of thesolfsame Merstah,the forgiving gai uprals- 
ing (has) saved, (is) offering the plea whose origin (was) the agony of this.” 

The ,inscription bears no dite, but by comparing the 
character of its writings with thatof the Pallavi inscription of 
the 11th centary in the Kennery Cavos in our neighbourhood, 
and with that of some oupperplates, Dr. West thought that 
the Mount Charch inscriptions were of the 11th century. 

Now, how did the inscriptions in the Pablavi language of 
the Parsis come to the South of India, and that, with the Chris- 
tian Cross over them and in Christian quarters? Dr. Burnell 
thas explains the matter : Christianity had made great strides 
in Persia in the time of Shapur I, so mach so, that some 
writers suspected that the king personally was inclined towards 
Cbristainity,—a suspicion not well founded, because the Din. 
kard speaks of Shapur, as one who took an active part in the 
Renaissance of Iranian literature and religion. It was in his 
reign, that Mani, the fonnder of Manichasism, flourished in 
Persia, He had founded a hybrid religion, the elements of 
which be had taken both from Zoroastrianism and Christiavity. 
His religion was neither Zoroastrian nor Obristian. So, he and 
bis followers were hated both by Christians and Zoroastriaus: 
Though ho flourished in the reign of Shapur, he could not 
spread his doctrines in Porsi itself in the time of Shapur. 
His influence increased a little in the reign of Hormaz, but 
Behram, the successor of Hormaz, put him to death in 
277 A.D. He pot to death also his so-ca!led 12 apostles and 
bishops. Hundreds and thousands of his followers, among 
whom there was a large number of Christians, were compelled 
to leave Persia, Many of these fogitives, i it is believed, came 





® Eplgraphiva Indien, Jane 1809, pp, 178 1 
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to India. So, the Pahlavi inscriptions with Christian devices, 
found in the South of India, belonged to the Persian Christians, 
The first Christians, who came to India from the West, aro 
belioved to bo the believers of Manichmism. Some say, that 
Mani himself, when expelled for some time from Persia by 
Sbapur, had come to India, He was an excellent painter, and 
he said to the ignorant and to the superstitions, that it were the 
angels who helped him in drawing his beautiful piotares, 

Among the books attributed to him, one was oallel “A 
Greater Epistle to the Indians.”' It is on the authority of 
Mahomedan weiters like Abil’lfaraj and Al-Nadim, that 
said that his disciples had come to Indis, Again, Syrian 
traditions say that one Marsapahole had come to them from 
Babylon, This person is believed to be a follower of Mani, 

That the Obristians of the Mani sect had come to the South 
of India appears from the fact, as puiated out by Dr. Barnell, 
that there is a place Manigramana in the Soath of India, su- 
called from his name, 

It is believed, that the Christians of the Mani sect ceased to 
come to South India after the Llth centary. ‘The Syrian 
Christians then began to take their place. In the Church at 
Kotayam, the stone, bearing a Pahlavi inscription, bas also an 
inscription in the Syrian language, 

Rey. Lord saya of the Bono-Israel custom of the Kiss of 
Peace that it is “evidently so much one with the kiss of peace 
known among tho early Christians that we cannot but sappose 
that there is some community of origin betwoen the two,” 
Now the “kiss of peace * among the early Christians was 
really a kiss as we now understand the word. it was a kiss 
on cheeks, In the first epistle of Paul the Apostty, to the 
Thessalonians, they are asked to “ greet all the brethren with 
an holy kiss.” (I., Thessalonians, V. 26.) Tn the lattey portion 
of the samoopistle to the Romans they are asked to “salate one* 
another with an holy kiss” (Romans, XVI, 16). From these 

 Tedian Antiquary, Vol ALL, p. 909, 
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passages it appears that there was the regular kissing on tho 
cheeks of one another, and not only the kissing of the tips of 
the flogers of one’s own hands after passing them into t'ie 
hands of another person. Of the later modification of tho 
original Christian custom, Dr. FE, B. Tylor saya; “ This 
(custom) may even now be seen among Anaboptists, who make 
an effort to retain primitive Christian habit. It early passed 
into more ceremonial form in the kiss of peace given to the 
newly baptized and in the celebration of the Eucharist ; this is 
retained by the Oriental Church. After a time, however, its 
indiscriminate use betweon the sexes gave rise to scandals, and 
it was restricted by ecclesiastical regalations—men being only 
allowed to kiss men, and women, women,—an eventually in 
the Roman Church the ceremonial kiss at the communion 
being only exchanged by the ministers, bat a relicor cross 
called an osenlatorium or paz being carried to the people to be 
kissed.””* 

So, itappears that the kiss of pence of the early Christians 
was different from tho kiss of pence of the Bene-Israc! of 
Bombay and of the Jews of Cochin. If it wasthe kiss of peace 
of the early Christians that gave to the Bene-[rsael of Bombay 
and to the Jews of Cochin their modern custom of the kiss of 
peace, the custom would have beon common to all the Jows. 
Bat, as it isa castom spccial to the Bene-Israel of Bombay 
and to the Jews of Cochin, and, as it differs from the enrly 
Christian kiss of peace, it seems probable that they have taken 
it from the Zoroastrian Persians with whom they came 
into contact at Chaul and at the adjoining centres and in 
Sovthera India, 

We fied from Herodotus (Bh I, 134) that among the ancient 
Persians one of the forms of salutation was kissing, When 
equals gnot together, they kissed each other on the month. 

* When one was inferior the kissing was on the cheeks. 


+ Epcyelopredin Britqnios, Vol, XXI, p. 236, 
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Mr. K. ENOSTRANZAV'S PAPER ON THE 
OSSUARIES AND ASTODANS OF TURKES. 
TAN, WITH A FEW FURTHER OBSER.- 
VATIONS ON THE ASTODAN.* 

Read on Mth June 1908, 

President—Mr. 8. M. Eowaroes, 1.0.8. 

At the monthly mecting of Weduesday, the 20th August 
1888, I had the pleasure of reading before our Society, » paper 
entitled * Astoddn ora Porsian cofin said to be 3,000 years 
old, sont to the Museum of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay by Mr. Malcolm of Bushirc.” Tho paper was printed 
in the Journal of our Society (Vol. 1, No.7.).' On ath 
October, 1889, I road at Paris, before © L/Académic des 
Tuscriptions ct Lelios Lettres,” a paper on a coguate subject 
under the title of “ Quelques observations sur les Ostuaires, 
rapportés de Porse par M. Diculafoy et deposés au Musée du 
Louvre.”? It has been pablished in tho transactions of that 
learned body.? I produce lhofore the Society, the Astodin or 
ossuary, which formed the subject of my paper about 20 years 
ago. 1 find, that the bones in it have now beon a good deal 
more destruyed duriog this period than when I saw them at 
first, 

The Moseum of our Bombay Brauch of the Royal Asintio 
Society bad received from Mr. Brace of Bushire, in+1813, 
similar detoddns, though not of the same type and size; and a 
paper was read on the th of July 1813, before the Society, 
by Mr, William Erskine, under tho title of “ Observations on 
two Sepalebral Urns found in Bushiro in Persia.” 





© Journal, Vol, YIII,, Xo, 6, Pe. 391-382, P . 

1 Vide above, pp. 7-21. 

* Vide my “Asiatle Papcre’, pp, 255-60, 

» Séanco du 90 Ootobre 1880, 
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Such Astodiins or bonc-receptacles of various forms, kinds 
and sizes are fonnd in many purts of Persia, Lieut. Selby, 
Sir John Macdonel Kinneir and other travellers have referred 
to these in the accounts of their travols.' 

My paper in 1888 before this Society had drawn the atten- 

tion of Rev. Cusartelli, of St. Bead’s College, Manchester. In 
his article, entitled “ Astodins, and the Avestic Funeral 
prescriptions” in the Babylonian and Oriental Record of June 
1890 (Vol, 1V., No. 7.), he refers to my paper at some length 
in connection with the Hon. John Abercromby’s reference 
toa similar custom in the Caucassus, in his “‘I'rip Throngh 
the Eastern Caucassus” published in 1889. 
2 Now, I am led to refer to this subject again, by an interest- 
ing paper by Mr. K, Enostranzay, Russian scholar, who has 
kindly done ine the courtesy of seading me a copy of his paper 
through the kind favour of Mr. A. Polovtsoff, who was then 
the Russian Imperial Consul-General in our city. The anthor 
had commissioned Mr. Polovtsoff to examine the Astodiin, 
referred to by me iu my paper before the Society in 18838. I 
had the pleasare of showing it to him, snd it was arrauged, 
that ho was to got photographs taken, for Mr. K. Enostranzav, 
of that Astodin and of other similar urns in the Museat of the 
B. B. R. A. Soviety, At my request, Mr, Polovtsoff has kindly 
translated Mr. Emostranzav's Rossian paper into English. I 
submit the translation for bviug published in our Journal, and 
L offer my thanks,and, I may be permitted to say, our Society’s 
thanks also, to Mr. Polovtsoff for the troablehe has so kindly 
tuken to translate the Russian article. 





1 Pide (ey Jonrnal of the Royal Geographies! Seoiety, London, Vol, XIV, 
pp. 219-246, Tor Lieut, Selby's paper ou his Natigation of the River Karon ; 
(}) Bir J, M, Ktuneir's Memorie of the Pers'an Empire ; (¢) Journal of the 
Authropological Bociety of Bombay, Vol, 1, No.2, p. 12; (ed) Journal B. B, 

eB AS, Vol, IL, p. 214 ; () Jourml B. B, I, 4. S8., Vol. ¥,, p. 898, 

For some siusllar urus of other people, cide the Reports of the Proceedings 
of the Mecting of the B, BL R, A. 8 on 17th November 1863, JosrnaljB. Be 
KAS, Fol Vo p, 398, 
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Asa Parseo,Iam vory glad to welcome this help from 
Rassien scholars in the field of ancient Irinian subjects, 
Russia rules and exerts influence over a large tract of Central 
Asia, where the ancient Irinians once ruled, The Parsees, as 
body, should be giad to welcome any help given by Russian 
soholars and travellors ia the direction of new researches, 
throwing furthor light on ancient Iranian litoratare, science, 
religion, etc. It was with that view, that I, some years ago, 
had written to the Asiatic Society of St, Potersbusg, a lottor 
asking their help in the matter. 

While sabmitting tho translation of the Rassian article on 
“The Ossuaries and Astodins of Torkestan” by Mr. 
K. Enostranzay for oar Journal, I beg to make a few obser- 
vations on some of the points touched iu the article -— 

1. The article refers to the fact that some ossuaries were 
found iu 1899 ina Jewish house, while digging a well, and 
says, that “the custom of bone-boxes being current among 
the Jews, it isof course impossible to deny that an occa- 
sional ossuary may possibly be Jewish.” 

Firstly, the fact, that an ossuary is found in a Jewish house, 
does not in itself lead us to conclude that it is a Jewish ossuary, 

Secondly, the statement suggests the question:—“Is the 
Jewish custom of bone-boxes au original castom among thom 
o: a borrowed one?” 

We kuow that the ancient Jows were much influenced by 
the ancient Persians in the matter of their religious beliefs and 
customs. About a year ago,’ I drew the attention of this 
Society, to the similarity between the “ Kiss of Peace” of the 
Jews, and the “ Hamdzor ” of the Parseos, I think that? if 
the Jews had, at any time in their history, adopted the custom 
of having bone-boxes, they mast have taken it from the 
aveient Persiaus. As I have shown in my previous paper 
on the Astodiln, the ancient castom of preserving the bones 
had on origin in the belief in Resurrection. Oriental 


¥ Vide Journal of the Anthropological Sooiety, Vol. Vili, No.9. * 
zn 
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scholars, like Drs. Haag’, Jackson”, Cheyne* and Graets*, are 
of opinion, that the Jews had borrowed the belief of Resurrec- 
tion from the ancient Zoroastrians. So, it is possiblé, that 
they, or somo of them, borrowed, with that belief, the custom 
ofthe preservation of bones, which had its origin in the belief 
in Resurrection.* 

2. The article, while comparing the Turkestan ossuaries 
with the Bushire ossuary in our Museum, refers to the fact, 
that in both “ all or many of the bones are broken,” and says, 
that the fa& can be explained, not only by that (a) “the 
bones were first boiled, then cleaned and pat in boxes, but ()) 
also, that they belonged to corpses which had been pulled to 
Pieoes (according to the ritual of Mazdeism).” 

(a) I do not know what the author means by boiling. If he 
means what we ordinarily mean by the word, then, 1 say, that 
we have no authority to infer, that the ancient Zoroastrians 
boiled the bones, before putting them into boxes. 

(0) Again, f do not understand what Mr. Enostranzay 
by “pulled to pieces according to the ritual of Mazdeism. 
The Zoroastrian ritual has nothing to do with the process as 
to how the flesh of the corpse is devoured by the flesh-eating 
‘animals. 

8. Coming to the differences, Mr. Enostranzay draws 
actention to the following points:— 

1, The Turkestan ossuaries have a rich ornamentation 
while those from Bushire and Southern Persia, 
have nothing of the kind. 

* The spirit of the teachings of the Avesta, and later 

religious writings of the Parsees, point to perfect 

$ _ Simplicity and perfect freedom from any kind of 
ornamentation. 


4 Hang's Easiys on tho Pr 2nd Edition, 


2 (@) “The Biblical World ’' of August 1896, at on ) The American 
“Oriental Society's April 1893, p ‘VILI-XXXIX, 
oe fy a Pe Contents of the ”* by Dr. Cheynr, 
¢ 
« History of tbe Jews, Vou. I, pp. 417-418, 
"ex « Glimpse Into the Work of tho B, B, BR, A. Society daring 
bee Jast 100 Yours, from a Parsee Point of View,” pp. 45-16. 
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2. Some of the Tarkestan ossuaries and almost all 
found in Samarkand, have no lids, 

Tho Vendidad does not speak of any lid, bat the Dadistan- 
i-dini specially refers to a lid made of ono stone (nekumbe min 
ayok sagi). I think that the ossuarios without lids is a tater 
development. The original object being, to provide for 
protection against rain aud other disintograting causes, latterly, 
tho object was sought to be served by providing ossuaries 
which afforded sufficient protection against those causes. 

4. Mr. K. Enostranzay refers toa pnssage of Hamza of 
Isphahun, wherein he says that the Porsians “do not know 
burial in graves and hide tho dead in dahme and nausses 
rab, wleosi5), Now the word dahm isthe word 
dokkma—even now used for the Tower of Silence, But it is 
not certain what the other word crys is. Mr, K, Enostranzay 
says, that, Arabic writers use the word for sarcophagus. He 
thinka that the word refors tothe Astodin. I thivk this word 


is a lator corrapted form of the Avesta word Nassu()2.9} ), 


Pahlavi, nasai (3) 43) i,¢,, decomposing dead matter 
According to the teaching of the Avosta, bones of dead 
bodies also are ‘nasu’, So tho receptacles of bones also may 
be considered ‘nasa’, In India, the houses that contein 
tho biers, the shrouds and other articles used for carrying 
the dead bodies, aro still called Nassa-khineh, i., the house 
of Nasi. 

With those fow remarks, I give hero, the English frans- 
lation of Mr, K, Enostranzay’s paper. f 
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Mr, K. Enostranzay’s paper translated 
by Mr. A. Polovtsoff, late Russian Imperial 
Consul—General in Bombay. * 
“The Ossvarres axp Asropins or Toxknstay,” 

Tho so-called clay coffins, more correctly boue-boxes or 
ossuaries, found in Turkestan, have already more than once 
been the objects of discussion and study, both in the sittings 
and on the pages of the Memoirs of Oriental Department (of 
the Russian Imperial Archmological Society) and in the 
communications, reports and appendices to the reporis of 
the Tarkestan Association of Lovers of Archmology. Compared 
to other monuments of the pre-Moslem epoch in the western 
part of Central Asia, ossnaries have had, relatively speaking, 
the best luck. At the present moment, howover, it is 
impossible to deny that much remains to be found, much is 
expected from investigation, and therefore no definite conclus~ 
ions can be made; we have before us ascientific question still 
unsettled, In the present notice I should like ouly to call 
attention to a few facts and to some information which might 
perhaps serveas material for comparisons in the ulterior 
elucidation of this question, 

Clay ossuaries attracted particular attention in 1899 when 
in Samarcand, daring the digging of a well in a Jewish house, 
six of those ossuaries were discovered at a dopth of $ arsheens 
(sbout 7 feet). The importance of this find lay in the cir- 
camatanoe that it offered a “ possibility of defining the general 
shape of the coffins, the method of burying bones in them and 
the place for their preservation.” Information is however 
extant about similar ossuaries having been found at earlier 
times in Tesbkent, in its neighbourhood and also in other parts 
of Turkestan. These communications, notwithstanding their 
briefness, are interesting, as they indicate a wide area of dis- 
‘semination of the ossuaries, which circumstance, in its turn, is 
important for formulating and solving the question as to what 
people those ossuaries belong. The find of the Samarcand 
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ossuaries in a Jewish house led tothe surmise “till farther 
finds are made ” of the ossuaries being of Jewish origin. The 
eustém of bone-boxes being current among tho Jews, it is, of 
course, impossible to deny that an occasional ossuary may 
possibly be Jewish, but taking into consideration their con- 
siderable quantity and broad geographical dissomination, it is 
apparently right to consider the greater number of Turkestan 
ossuaries as being non-Jewish. Ossaaries being non-carrent 
in Islam, the a-priori surmise of their belonging to the ante- 
worshipping population appeared to be the most probable ; it 
was besides pointed out that “the rite of cleaning the bones 
from flesh and of burial of the forms is not in contradiction to 
the Avesta.” In view of this gencral consideration, we will 
quote certain data, which complete it. 
In 1888, a Parsee scholar, Jeevanjee Jamshetjee Mody, read 
a report in a sitting of the Bombay Anthropological Society 
about an ossaary, sent from Bushire to the museum of that 
Socicty. In 1889 he printed his report. This ossuary is made 
of stone out of a whole block and is covered with a lid, also of 
4 whole slab of the same stone. The dimensions of the ossacry 
are as follows; 28 inches in length, 14 inches in width, 10 
inches in height and the thickness of walls about 1 inch. On 
the four sides of the ossuary, as also on the four sides of the 
lid, small holes are noticeable; perhaps they were intended for 
fixtures. The ossuary is filled with the bones of ono person 
about 60 years old, ‘The conditions of the find were as follows : 
it was discovered 7 miles from Bushire, in a vault at % depth 
of 5 or 6 feet, under an earthen wall, the probable remains of 
astructare. The size of the ossuary does not admit of the idea» 
ofits being used as a coffin—only the bones of a dead person 
could be pat together in it. Mr. Mody. remarked then that it 
was the first case of a stone ossuary of this type having been 
sent from Persia and that this type is comparatively rare, 
whoreas another type “ barrel-shaped jar coffins,” is met with 
pftener, About this second type of clay ossuaries of oblong 
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form we have information dating from the beginning of the 
X1Xth century. Though the information of Jastin, quoted by 
Mr. Mody, about the ancient Parthians leaving their dead to 
be eaten by birds does not allow us toinfer that they used 
ossunries, he nevertheless considers it plausible to attribute 
these ossuaries to the ancient fire-worshipping population, the 
ancestors of the present Parsis, according to the tradition 
extont in Persia. Mr, Mody confirms his explanation by texts. 
‘The ancient religious custom of preserving bones in ossuaries 
originates, hé believes, in a fragment of the Vendidad (VI, 
49-51), according to which, Abura-Mazda commands to 
desposit the bones of a deceased person in a place, safe from 
the dog, the fox, the wolf and the rain-water, putting them in 
Astodans or simply exhibiting them on beds to the sun’s rays. 
He detects a further development of this prescription in the 
Datistani-Dinik (question 17), where it is recommended, after 
the flesh of the corpse has been eaten, to collect the boncs in 
an Astodan, which will not allow them to be touched by rain- 
water, moisture, dog nor fox, which will be perforated for 
letting in the light, which will be made, and its lid as well, of 
avwhole piece of stone. The narratives of Herodotus and 
Strabo about corpses being covered with wax (in Herodotus 
after the flesh of the corpse hus been eaten), Mr. Mody com- 
pares with the reddish sand in the ossuaries sent to Bombay 
in 1813, and explains that by the wish to better preserve the 

bones, the preservation of the bones being noocssary for the 
resurrection of the body. 

Mr. Mody’s article was echoed in 1890, by the Buropean 
scholar Mr, Casartelli, who once more examined in detail the 
texts quoted’in Mr. Mody’s article’, Noting the difference 
in the explanation of the word “ Astodin” in Avesta (Datistani 
Dinik) as yault and in Mody as ossnary, he considers it pos- 
sible to blend both views, though be bimsalfin the present 


————_$_ 
1 L, ©. Casartellt, Astodins and the Avestic Faneral Prescriptions, The 
Babylovian and Oriente} Record 1V., 1889-90, pp, 146-168, 
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case is inclined more towards the interpretation of the word as 
meaning ossuary. To this he is prone particularly on acooant 
of the information about finds of ossuaries and bones, given 
by Mr. Mody. 

As regards the precept of the Vendidad, the narrative of 
Abu-Hamid al-Andalusi, which be knows by the translation in 
the article by Doru, assists him to ro-establish tho reading of the 
word, denominating the third sort of material for ossuaries: 
stone, olay (or gypsum, or something similar) and textiles, 
He oxplains, that the bags, in which bones were cssombled by 
the “‘Zirikhgerans,” the fore-fathers of the Koubans in 
Daghestan, were the samo ossuaries of fire-worshippers, as the 
stone and clay boxes, brought from Bushire. Such, in general 
outline, is the new information, which the article of Mr, Mody 
with Casartelli’s additions gives us'. Let us now compare this 
information of Mr. Mody with the Turkestan ossuaries.* The 
dimensions of the Turkestan clay ossuaries are as follows: 
length about 13-14 vershoks, width about 7-8 ¥., height sboat 
5-6 v., thickness of walls about 4 v. As we see, these dimen- 
sions correspond nearly exactly to those of the stone Bushire 
ossuary. Farther, it is of interest that ssin the ossuaries 
from Southern Persia, in the Turkestan ones as well, all or 





+ Darmsteter in his new translation af the Avesta.—Le Zend-Avedta, 
Vol. If, (Annales de Musee Guimet, XXII, Paris, 1802) 02-94 and 168, 
stems to acospt Mr. Mod)"s futorpretation; the explanation of the ard 
material for osscaries by Oxsartelli is not indicate! by him and It is not clear, 
whethor he knew this explanation or did not accept !t (for him the third 
material fs earth), It is interesting, that the most ancieot occurrence of the 
word Astod’s, in « Graeoo-Aramean inscription in Lycia of the LV-V contary 
B, O, has the meaning of “tomb.” In the Grandriss der Iranischta Phile- 
logie, 11, 6.1904, 694 {8 necepted the interpretation of Mogy, ‘AdtodAn” 
coffin, Elucidation of the comparison between dahm and Astodin in 
later Rivaynts (did, IT, I. 1896, 128) te of great “interest for the question of 
Astodins. 

4 Twill bo privolpally galded ts my description of Turkestén cascarien 
by the information given by T I. Poslavsky, “Contribations to the Question 
of Olay Coffins” (Proceedings of the Turkestan Society of Lovers of 
Archmology, Tashkent, 1803, part VIII, 36 and foll,). 
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many of the bones were broken (Mody, 7)and lay in confasion; 
this fact can perhaps be explained not only by that, that the 
bones wore first boiled, then cleaned and put in boxes, but also 
that they belonged to corpses which had beon pulled to pieces 
(according to the ritaal of Mazdeism). Let us not lastly sup- 
pose that they both contain nothing except bones and fine sund 
or fine earth, which is also important from a poiut of view of 
ritual, ‘There exist, however, also differences which are worthy 
of note. An element most important for definitions, orna- 
mentation, richly represented and deserving stady in the 
Tarkestan ossuaries, is little known in those from Southern 
Persia, Apparently, the, stone ossuary from Bashire bears none 
afall, otherwise Mr. Mody, who has minutely described the 
ossaury, would have mentioned it. Besides that, on some of 
the ‘Turkestan ossuaries, lids are absent (aboot the Samarcand 
ones Mr, Poslavsky is of opinion, that they were all without 
lids); this absonce of lids is interesting from the standpoint 
of ritual. However, the similitade which we have pointed ont 
seems to us to have its importance and nuw we must expect 
farther enquiries in that sense. 

By way of conclusion, a fow words about historical iuforma- 
tion,’ The passage ia ‘Vabari-i-Nershabi is well kuown, where 
the death of the Boukhar-khoudat, the separation of the flesh 
from tho bones iu his body aud the transport of the bones to 
Bokbara are mentioned. However, wo do not know where 
the bones of the Boukbar-khoudat were preserved. Hamza of 
Isphahan (ed. Gottwald, page 46) speaking of Persians, says, 
that they do not know burial in graves and hide the dead in 
« dahms” ond  naasses” “ (cetyl 1, la al 65). The 
word dahm is known, that is the place, where tho fire- 
worsbippers expose the dead bodies for the birds of prey to 
tnt them “(Towers of Silence”); it is more difficult to define 


————— 

Y About the funoral rites of the Porsiass wader tho Snssinides the short 
notioe of Procopics of Caesarea (I.-11,). It also refers to Agathins Il, ob, 22, 
23,81. * é . 
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the meaning of the word (+554). Dozy (Supplement) 
and Vallers havo brought together some information about 
this question This word (apparently from the Gréeok vabg) is 
met with in the works of Arabic writers in two sonses: crypt, 
vault and sarcophagus, tomb.? As to the mentioning of this 
tern in connection with Central Asia, I will note that Tabari 
«1, 879, 17), sponking of the dofeatof the Sassanian King 
Firooz, by Akbshéoavar, king of the Ephtalites, says that the 
bodies of the Sassanian king and the other persons were buried 
in nausses. Néldeke in his translation siys Zrabgebaiiden 
and seems oven ready to consider those constractions dabms. 
‘This of coarse refers to rather a remote cpoch, bat even from 
more recent times we have references about the nauss,in 
Central Asia, The same Tabari (I, 1448,5) relates the 
execution of a dikhkan of Samarcand by Sayid-al-Harashi in 
104 of the Hejira—he cracificd him in Rebinjan ona nauss. 
In the present case the trauslation by “ ossuary ” has to be 
excluded, as it is impossible to eracify on an ossuary. 

It is dificult to say what the meaning may be, whether it 
is tomb, mausoleam or graveyurd (compare glossary to 
Tabari), but in every case we have to deal with a construction 
made by fire-worshippers, erected either daring the moslom 
domination or previously. 

The word nauss, joined in Arab texts to the word dehw, 
bat distinct from the latter, corresponds to Astodan, equally 
joined sometimes to dabm ; both words huve a dual meauing ; 
both burial vault and tomb.’ We do not know whether the 

+ Gottwald trouslates monuments et mausolea, 

* These 2 meanings are capoulally olear In (ke following passigesj— > 
Dory, from Hoa-Batuta, Quatromére and Vallors, who quotas (Sicy, A. 6, 
rane wrilors mention “cotfue” Iu Swssanid Putin (soo Tbst, Katetba, 
Ooren-nl-Akibar, Tabari), Melating the death of the Goveryor of Yemen 
under Hormisd 1V, Marzavan, thove wrifere aay, that Marzaven was yut 
in 9 coffin, and the coffin wns brought to Chosroz, who bad {+ put in his 


tronsarehowto having written upon it the deods of Marzva-. It is tery 
possible, Uiat in this case the wont © »9U moans Ovseary, 
. . 
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anciont dahms! wero similar in form to the modern ones, but 
whon there were fire-worshippers in Central Asia, both they 
and similar constructions probably existed there. As tho 
most ancient monuments of Chinese Tarkestan can be under- 
stood only after a provious acquaintance with Buddhism, so the 
antiquities of Western Turkestan belonging to the pre-Moslem 
epoch, will be explained from the standpoint of customs to a 
great extent by the ritual of Mazdeism (and for the artistic 
side—by Sassanian art). 
$e 

1 Anclant dahms havo been preserved in Nausari and belong to tho XVII 
C. (me Darwateter, 163 Lc). 
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SOME PARSEE MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. HOW 
FAR THEY ARE BORROWED FROM 
THE HINDUS 7#* 


Read on 27th January 1909, 
Prosident—Mr, James MacDonato, 

In a paper, entitled “ Marriage Customs among the Parsees: 
Their comparison with similar castoms of other nations,’ 
read by me before this Society at its sittings of 22nd 
Febraary and 26th July 1899,' I said: “After the several 
vicissitudes of fortune, that the community has passed 
through, it is difficult to determine, how many and which of 
these Parsee marridgo customs are originally Zoroastrian or 
Persian, und how many, and which, are taken from the sister 
communities of India, But this much can be said, with well- 
nigh acortainty, that the strictly solemn or the religious part 
of the coromony, wherein the priests take part, is more or less 
originally Porsian, M. Harlez seems to be corrcet when he 
says on this point that: Nous ne trouvons pas non plus, dans 
ce qui nous reste des livres avestiques, de o¢rémonies parti- 
culitres pour le marriage; il est probable copendant que 
Vorigine de celles qu’ observent encore los Parses modernes 
remonte anx temps les plus reculés,”” In the very commence- 
ment of the Patvand-nimeb, now recited at the marriago 
ceremony, tho officiating head priest says that the ceremony 
is ‘according to the rales and castoms of the Mazdayagoin 
religion."* We learn from Herodotus also, that thero was 
some regrlar ritual, though | be does *n' it any what it was, 








® Vol. Journal VIII, No 6, . 
+ Journal af the Anthropological Society af Bombay, Vol, ¥, Nor, 4an4 ri 
Vide my * Morringe Castoms among the Parsees'’, p. 5, 
® Harlez, Avesta, Introdwetion, p. OLXX1, 
DAdel-lintdinel-Maxdayagaiy « 
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While speaking of the marriage of Darius, the son of Xerxes 
with Artajntes, the daughter of Masiates, the brother of 
Xerxes, he says that it was porformed with ‘* usual 
ceremonies.””* 

‘That the strictly solemn part is originally Persian is proved 
from tho fact, that the coinage mentioned in the commonce- 

ment of the Paivwand-niimeb, which can be compared with the 
* Kanyfdinam ceremony of the Hindus, is not Indian but 
Persian, viz., that of Nishapur in Khorasan, 

While studying, this month, for a lectare on “ Symbolism 
in the marriage ceremonies of different nations,” delivered on 
the 2lst of this month, before the Ladies’ Branch of the 
National Indian Association, I noted several pointe showing 
a marked similarity between the Partee and Hindo marriage 
customs, 

This stady hes shown me that I can more confidently say 
now, that some of the Parseo marringe ceremonies that 
procede and follow “ the strictly solemn or the religious part 
of the ceremony, wherein the priests take part” are borrowed 
from the Hindus. 

The following is a list of such ceremonies:— 

1, Putting on of the Mangalasatram by the Hindus and 

the Rehil by the Parsees, 

2. The details of the Hand-fastening ceromony amoug 
the Hindus and the Hithéwirk ceremony among 
the Parsces. 

8, * Skirt-fastening among both, 

4, Holding of curtains botween the pair. 

£. Throwing of rice. 

6. Poot-washing, 

7. Eating together. 

In this short paper, I propose to describe briefly these 
ceremonies with a view to show their similarity and to show 
how far the Parsee ceremonies are borrowed from the Hindus. 


* Bly IX, Chap, 108, Rawlinson's Herodotes, Vol.,IV, p. 472; 
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My authority for the description of the Hiridu ceremonies is 
# The Hindu at Home, being sketches of Hindu daily life,” by 
the Rev, J. B. Padfield, B.D., (1896), i 


The Mangatasutram (‘HT™E98) and the Rehdl. 

Among the Hindus, there is a ceremony known ag that of 
tying on the bride the Mangalasuteam, i. ¢,, an auspicious 
throad or cord, “The is a saffron-coloured thread or cord to 
which is attached a small gold ornament; it is fastened round — 
the neck, und hangs down in front, like a lockot,”” It is the 
bridegroom, who puts round the neck of the bride the 
Mangalasutram with an appropriate declaration. 

Among the Parsees, the birde puts on roand her neck at the 
time of the marriage ceremony a large silver coin known’ as 
rehdl. This coin is previously sont to the bride, about two 
ays before the marriage, by the family of the birdegroom, 
It is put on without any particular ceremony. 

‘The Mangalasutram ornament is puton over a beantifal 
eloth given to the bride by her father. A Parsee bride also 
puts on acloth of silk, called sorni Adnchli (tre) sia) 
and then the Rehil over it, 

Hand-fastening. : 

Among the Hindus, after the second declaration by the 
bridegroom, of “his willingness to accept the bride,” 
and after her father's “ declaration of his willingnoss to give 
her,” and after the subsequent ceremony of washing the feet 
of the bridegroom, the fathor of tho bride “takes the right 
hond of the bride and placing it underneath the cartain, in 
tho right hand of the bridegroom, pours over the clasped hand 
some water from the vessel.””* . 

‘The Parsees, have a similar custom which is known as 
hathé-vard (gif 4M «i ¢., hand-fastening), with this diffcrence, 
that instead of the father of the bride, it is the offciating 
priest who gives the right hand of one into the right hand of the 


+ The Hindu at Home", by Hore Padfeld, pps 124-125, 
. . 
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other, and instead of pouring water over the clasped hands, he 
passes raw twist roand them. The band—fastening ceremony 
itself is originally Persian but the details of the way in which 
it is done are Indian. : 

Tying the Bridal Knots (3,41 3B.£)). 

Among the Hindus, on the bridegroom answering in the 
affirmative, a question put to him by the family priest, whether 
he was “ willing to take so and so to wife” . ... the ends of 
the apper garments of the pair are tied together in what is 
called “the Brahma knot.” .... The priest, on tying this 
knot, says, ‘Vishvéth trdtet, that is, “ you both mast trast and 
bea prop toeach other” ,.., This tying of the cloths, which 
is in important pirt of the marriage ceremony, is repeated at 
varioas stages of the proceedings.”* 

Among the Pursees, a similar ceremony is performed at the 
end of tho strictly religious part of the ceremony, and it is 
known as chhedd chhedi (3s; Bl) 4. ¢.,’ (tying) the skirts (of 
each other's clothes). It is not the priest who does this, but a 
near lady friend or relation of the couple, Thus anited, the 
bride generally goes to the house of the bridegroom. The 
process of fastening the knots is accompanied by a song. 

Holding of Curtains. 

Among the Hiodus, on the evening of the first day of the 
marriage ceremonies, after the sacred bath known as Mangula- 
sninam (i.v., blessed or fortanate bathing), the couple are 
made to sit opposite one another, separated by a curtain, so 
that théy onnvot see each other. This curtain is removed 
later on. 

Aufong the Parseos also, such a ceremony exists and is 
known as that of ddd-gntar, i.0.,a separation. This ceremony 
commences the marriage ceremonies proper. The bride and 
the bridégroom aro first made to sit opposite each other, 
separated by a piece of cloth held between them as a cortain, 

» Did, 


. . 
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Later on, this curtain is dropped. This ceremony of holding 
the gurtain in the beginning and then of dropping it Inter on, 
signifies, that the separation that hitherto existed between 
them, no longer exists now, and that they aro now united into 
tho bond of matrimony. As long as the curtain is held, they 
sit opposite each other, but on its removal they are mnde to 
sit side by side, This also signifies that they, who were upto 
now separate, are now united together. 
Throwing the Rice. 

Among the Hindus, “some rice which has been steoped in 
milk, is brought, and the bridegroom places a portion of these 
into the hand of the bride.” ‘The bridegroom ‘then takes 
some of the rice from her hand and pats it on her head, She 
then takes some of it and puts it upon his head. This is done 
several times, after which they both do it at the same time, 
putting some of the rice upon each other's head.”? ‘The priest 
also gives some of the coloured ricein the hauds of those 
present who also throw it on the heads of the couple. 

Amouy the Parsees, it is the couple that throws rice upon 
each other, The pricsts also throw rice while reciting the 
bouedictions. : 

Rev. Padfield seoms to think that “the modern Buglish 
custom of throwing rice after a newly married couple arose 
from this Indian rite.” He adds that “there wre many similar 
ways in which English customs have origivated ” from Buglish- 
men’s connection with India, 

The use of rice in marriage ceromonies is common: among 
many nations. It is likely that it was used in Persia also, But 
the way in which itis thrown by the couple over cach-other 
does not seem to be originally Persian, — 

Washing of the Feet. 

Among the Hindus when the bride and bridogrodm retarn 

home from some of the several marriage processions, their 





1 [hid p, 128, 
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feet are washed by some attendants! Up to a few years 
ago, the Parseesalso had a similar ceremony, It is altogethor 
extinct in Bombay, though still performed, at times, in ome 
mofussil towns. 

Eating together. 

Among the Hindus, the last ceremony during the first day's 
marriage coremonies, is that of pointing out to the bride and 
bridegroom a small star called Arandhati, which isa star 
‘near the middlo one in the tail of Ursa Major and is named 
after Arundhati,’ the wife of Vasishtha, one of the seven 
Rishis.”* After this ceremony, ‘the bride and bridegroom 
are made to take food together, cating from the same leaf.”? 
I think it is this Hindu custom that was followed by the 
Parsees, in their custom—-now well-nigh extinct, at least in 
Bombay—knowa as that of Dahi Kumro (i.¢., the virgin card). 


- In that ceremony, the bride and bridegroom were made to 


give to one another, one or more morsels ef food prepared from 
a wixtare of curd and rice, 


2 [bid p. 183, 
* Ibid y, 193, 
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THE GURZ (MACE) AS A SYMBOL AMONG 
THE ZOROASTRIANS,* 
Real on 28th April t900, 
Presidont—Mn. Ro By Entnoven, 1.0.8, 

Mademoiselle Monant, the learnod daughter of tho late 

M, Jouckin Menuut, a membor of tho 
Pier ay Popes Institute of France, had, after tho publi- 

cution of the first volume of ber book, 
entitled “ Les Parsis,” come to Bombay in 1900, on a special 
mmission from the French Government, to study, among other 
things, Parsiism at its headquarters, This visit to India was 
undortaken with a view to prepare herself for the second 
volnme of her book, which is not published as yet. In the 
Christmas of that year, she hnd been for a fow days to Naogari, 
the headquarters of the Parsee pricsthvod, as the guest of the 
late My. Jamshedji Nusserwanji Tata, who had kindly arranged 
to show her, while there, the religivas places and institutions 
of the town, and also some of the religions coremonics of the 
Parseos, She left the town, ropeating the same words,' which 
her compatriot, the lato Professor Darmesteter, whom I had the 
pleasure of uvcompanying to Naosari as a guide, had uttered, 
abont thirteen yoars ogy, o/s, “On y trouve un sentiment de 
In réalité que les textes morts ne peuvent downer.” 

Amovg the coremonics that she had tho pleasure of seeing 
at Naosari, one was that of Nivar or the coremony of 
initiating a youth into priesthood.’ in that ceremony she 
saw chat the gurz, a kind of metallic mace or club, played 
4 promineut part as a symbolic weapon, Ou het return to 








© Journal Vole VU, Now 4, pp. 418-196, 
§ Vide her paper Chen les Parsin cle Bombay ot du Gureraie" in * Le 
Tour di Monde” of 28th Aprit 1908, p, 192, 
# Vite my paper om“ Nivar ane Aardtity" ta the " Zarthoshel" at_Tir 
1978 Vanlamndl, Vol, 1, Xo, 2, pp. 28-1, 
> gu 
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Bombay from Gnjarit, an admiring Parseo priost, Mr. Rus- 
tamji Bejanji Ranji, presevted ber with agurz as a souvenir 
of her visit to tho Parsees. She had then asked me to write 
a short monograph on this instrament, 1 had bogun that 
work thon, but some other urgent stndics had made me place 
aside farther work on the snbject. I have been lately 
reminded of my promise, by Ler interosting articles entitled 
“Ohoz les Parsis de Bombay et du Guzerato” in the French 
journal Le Tow du Monde.' In ber account of her visit to 
Naosari, among othor things, she refers to the Nivar ceremony 
above referred to, and gives a photograph of a nowly initiat- 
ed youth, holding a cow-faced (giiv-patkar) mace in his hand. 
I produce for the inspection of tho members prosent, the 
particular photo and also other similar photos of newly 
initiated youths with their maces in their hands, I give on 
the other side the photo ofa Nivar-initiate holding in his 
hand a cow-faced mace. 

Being thas reminded by her articles of my hitherto un- 
falfilied promise, I took up the snbject again, and this paper is 
the result ofa short stady on the subject, Several of my 
papers have been andertaken at the initiative of this talented 
Andy. Ont of all these, I um prond of my papers on “The 
Parsees at the Court of Akbar and Dastur Meberji Rana” and 
“A Few Events iu the Early History of the Parsees,”” both 
of which are referred to by her in her recent articles, Iam 
glad that hor articles bave reminded me of a long-forgotten 
promiso, and that Iam able to prepare a short paper on the 
subject, which 1 now beg to submit before the Society. 

Of all the weapons of war, referred toin the Avesta, the 

* f. gure is well-known, ax it ix still nsed by 

Papel eas the Parsees as a sywbolic weapon. Al- 

most all the Parsee Fire-temples, which 

-have the- conveniences for the performance of the Niavar 
Ceremony, Possess a gure, 

*Vide tte issues of ath, 11th, 18th, 35th April and 2nd May 1008. 
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From ali the photographs, which I produco boforo the 
Society to-day, and from the original specimens of the gurs, 
which I prodace, we see that, generally speaking, there are 
two kinds of gurs, wiz., the cow-fuced and the knobbed, A 
largo number of those in the photos is the cow-faced gurs. 
The Avosta books refer uuly to the knobbed gurs, It is the 
Shih-nimech of Firdousi that refers often lo the cow-faced 
gura. It sponks of it, as the gurz-i gdv-packar, gdv-sar, or 
gae-sir i.c., cow-faced, cow-headed or cow-like mace. 
For example, Noshirwin the Just (Chosroes 1, when he 
appears beforo his commander Babak, carrie, among other 
implements of war, a cow-faced (,%43, ghv-patkar) mace." 

Tho event, which led to the use of this kind of mace in 

‘Tho ereut, accord! ancient Persia, is thas described in the 
$ ioe ce as Shah-ndmeh of Firdousi, 

Zohik*, « foreigner and an Arab, according to Firdonsi, 
invaded Iran, killed its rolor, Jamshed,and usarped tho throne, 
He once saw a dream, in which he saw a young man, helding 
a cow-like mace in his band.* The young man wont towards 
him and sterack him upon the head with that mace.* Zohik 
awoke alarmed at the dream, and asked from his sages av: 
interpretation of tho dream. They said, that a young man, 
named Faridan, will be soon bora aud he will strike him with 


-a cow-faced mace.’ Zohik then ordered a look-out for the 


birth of this child. Sumetime before the birth of this child, 
an extraordinarily beautiful foe cow was born in the 
adjoining conntry. A short time after tho birth of this boy, 
the followers of Zohik traced ont his residence and killed his 
¥ Mobi. Vol V1, 178,18 Bley Sy 5 HS gs” 
4 Zobtk is idontifled with Nimrod. For the qvistence in eupport of this 


identlibeation, vide my paper entitled,“ Tw Legemlary and the Actual History 
of Freomasonry" iu the K, &, Ceina Manic Jubilee Volume, pp. 162-88, 


3 yle gif $58 wyyoil Kise (Moll, 1, p. 72) 
§ By gl G38 Hid 1. pa?) 
* assy a8 LoS (ania p. 76) 
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fathor Abtin. Bofore they could lay their hands upon the child 
Faridan, his mothor Farinak removed bim from the house aud 
carried him to the country, where the abovo-mentioned cow, 
which was known as the cow Pur-miyé, was born and brought 
up. She entrusted her son to thu cure of the owner of this cow 
and requested him to bring him up with the milk of the cow 
Pur-miyé. The shopherd did yo and Furidan grew up u boy of 
three years of age. Zohdk soon came to know of his where- 
abontsand asked his meu to trace him. Faridun's mother 
Varinak, hedriug of this, ran to the abode of the shepherd and 
took away her child to the mouutain-abode of » pious man. 
Zohik traced the whereabouts of the cow and got her killed. 

-Paridun grew up to be a bold young man in the company of 
the pious man of the mountain, and, one day, asked his mother 
about his parentage and his ancestors. She told hiw all the 
facts. Wis heart barned with a desire to goto Irin aud to 
avenge the death of his father. His mother romonstrated 
with him and persuaded him to remain quict, 

Now, in Irin itself, the people were tired of the oppressive 
rule of Zohik. The tyraut had two dixeaxed shouldors— or, as 
Firdonsi says, had two serpents growing on his shoulders—the 
pain of which wax relieved by the fresh application of the 
brains of two meu daily, ‘Two of bix snbjects bai to be killed 
every day to satisfy the appetite of the two suakes ur to 


relieve his pain. A blucksmith, by name Kaveh, had thus lost : 


by teu, some of his sons, Then came the turn of his surviving 
son. T[e gut exasperated at thix state of affairs und raised a 
robullion. Hundrods aud thousands joined his standard of 
revolt, They all had heard of Zohik’s droam abont Maridun, 
So, they wet to this youug man and offering their axsistance, 
entreated him to invade Inin aud overthrow Zobik, Paridun 
complied with thoir reqnest. Ho, at Grst, sont for blacksmiths 
fo order a mace for him.’ When the blacksmiths appeared 
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before him, Paridan took a paie of compasses (){¢ »y) and drew 
a sketch of a gurz from which thoy could prepare it.' He 
drow over the ground the face of a cow? and asked them to 
prepare a mace from that sketch, Faridan seems to have 
given this shape to the mace out uf rexpect for the cow 
Par-miyé, which had nourished him with her milk. 

Paridun thou, at frst, invaded Jerusalem (buita-ul mugqqud- 
dus) which was built by Zohik. Ho carriod bis attack first over 
the guards of the city, holding ia hishand? his gues, which 
was hangiog over the saddle of his horse.’ Zobitk had built 
there a largo talisman-like building. Fariduo curried his 
assualt over this building with the cow-faced maco in his hand.* 
Zobik was away from the city all this time, On his return 
he went to fight bat was overpowered by Paridun by meaus Sof 
his cow-faced mace.® 

The day whou Faridan overpowered Zohik is known as 
Jashan-i-Meherangin, ie. the Meast of Meherangiin or tho 
Feast of Mithras, It is colebrated on Roz Mchor mih Meher, 
iw., the 16th day of the 7th month of the Parsees. According 
to Albirnni, if was known as the (small) Mibrajiu 
(Meheranjia), and it was the day on which the kings of Porsia 
were crowned. He says that the Groat Meherangin feast wis 
celebrated on Rim rus, ie, five days after the ordinary 
Meherangin. Acvording to this aathor, on this day Furidan 
“ordored them (ic., the ancient a Tegel) tw gin, thomsel ves 


* ope wlan Sy 5f Mi o 8 a gale 


* Tho word usod lwee by Paridunis gJomisk, Which mvana a boffalo, but 


the wont neish ix added fur chyme, . 
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with Kustiks,' to use the Zamzama * (speaking in a whispering 
toue) and to abstain from speaking loud daring dinner,? gs a 
tribute of thanks to God for having again made thom their 
own masters with rogard to their whole behaviour and to the 
times of their cating and drinking, aftor they had beon living 
in fear so long as 1009 yoars,’”* 
Zohak is said to havo lived for oue thousand yoars, and it is 
‘Tho tradition of aa. said that the form of benediction, common 
hak’s jong life uvdite among tho Persians, to wish onea long 
nae. life, ‘ Hazar Sal ba-xi (931 Ube lyr)” 
ia, “Live for une thousand years,’ comes dowa from his 
time, because they thought that it was allowed and it was 
possible that a mau might live for a thoasand ycars.® 
‘fhe tradition that Zobik lived for one thousand years, 
seems to be a reference to the long rale of his foreign dynasty. 
The above-moutioned tradition, that a cow nourished Faridon 
on ber milk, and that Furidan killed Zohak and put an end to 
@ foreign rale over Iraa, seems to be a reference to the depre- 
dation of the neighbouring Turks who carried off the cattle of 
the Iriniaus, Albiruni, speaking of the feast of Meherangan, 
says, “ Its origin is this, that Evinshabr was separated and 
liberated from the country of the Tork, and that they drove 
their cows, which the enemy bad driven away, back to their 
houses, Further, when Frédiin had put Bévarasp (Zobik) 
out of tho way, bw let out the cowsof Athtidn (Athwydna) that 
had becu hidden in sume place during the siege, whilat 
Athfiyaa dofeuded them, Now they returued to bis houso.”” 
© Tho sacred thread, 
2 Tho wicalere Parse wor! fur this ix BA]. 
> This h custue,sberved, even now, by privsts oBictating a the innur clrele 
of the Compile, tot to xpaak while eating, If necessary, they speak, tm whal iy 
oalled, hij, for. a suppiremwed Lowe, 
eas Chrowaloyy of the Ancient Nations,” by Dr, Sachnu (187), 
Of. Has wl der bo die fa the Loblewad prayer of the Paraces, 
* Albirnai, Chronology, p, 209, 
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Again, this feast hud some connection with the seasons. 
The Meber month was the soventh mouth of the Parsee year. 
Taking the year to begin with the Jamshedi Nuoroz or the 
Vernal Equinox, the Jashani-Meberangin was the festival 
which celebrated the autaronal equinox, ‘I'bis explains the 
reason why, of allthe Yazatas,it is Mithra or Meher, who 
presides over the light of the Suu, that especially carries tho 
mace in his band. 

‘The above episode of Faridun and Zohak shows, that it was 
Faridan who first discovered the gurz asa weapow of war, and 
that he first used it against Zohak, the tyrant and the 
usurper of the throne of Irin, 

Parsee books spoak of three porsons iu the history of 

cis: oe , ite as acenrsed (Gazashte), vit., Zohik, 
| seem of Irinian Afrasigb and Alcxauder the Creat. 

oad Zobak is at times included in the list of 
Devs (demons). 

The word Div (Datva) is naed to typify or depict all kinds 
of evils, physical or moral. So, the gurz, that was at first 
devised and used to curb the power of a tyrant, camo to 
signify symbolically, a weapon used to carb the power of 
all evil influences, 

+ This brings us to the symbolic ase of the gurs in the 
Keats Thereiu, we find yo referouce to tho cow-faced gure, 
The gurz, referred to thore, is the kuobbed one or tho edged 
one. I produce a gurz of that kind. It belongs to the Seth 
Jojeebhoy Dudsbboy Parsee Fire-temple at Colaba. I 
prodace the photograph of a Nivar initiated at that tiro-templo 
in 1903, who Itlds the knobbod garz in his hand, 


Gura _3,f is the Persian form of the Avesta word aieb 


terra, which corresponds to the Sanskrit 
nification ef the wa rajru, a destraetive weapon, Hs 
"Gurz" and 
other kindred words. ob tayi form is My vazra, It is derived 


e - 


tA 
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from the Avesta root _ Gab Germ. wagen P. yj to weigh, te 
be heavy. So, the word gurs literally means “ (an instrument) 
that weighs mach or is very heavy.” 

A corresponding English word for gurz is ‘ maco,’ This 
word is Fronch massuc, I think that the English word ‘maco) 
and the French ‘massue’ are the samo as Avesta masangha 


39206. Beeton, in his Dictionary of auiversal information, 


says, that mace is a “term of doubtful ctymology originally 
signifying atlab of motal used in warfare.” 1 think the root 
of the word is the ancient Aryan root mas Sw6, Sanskrit 
aw ie. ‘to be great? which we find in the Latin word ‘magnns.’ 
Sethe word ‘maco’ is connected with ‘mass,’ Maco is an in- 
strament which ia massive, heavy and great. Another corres- 
ponding English word for gurs is ‘club.’ It has a similar 
meaning and derivation. If comes from Gorman klump, 
(i2., lamp, or mass) which itself comes from klumpton ‘to pross 
together.’ So, a clab isa mass of a substance pressed together. 
So in their primitive significations, the words ‘ vagra’ (gurz), 
‘mace’ and ‘clab’ have the same meaning, The gura is an 
instrument that weighs very hoary. The mace (Ir. massne) 
is also an instramout which is massive or heavy. The clab is 
an instrament which has a largo lamp or mass, i2., which is 
massivo. 
The Vendidid (chap. XIV. 9) gives tho following list of 
the weapons of a Rathaéshtir (lit, une 
4 Soomng to «who stands and fights in a chariot) or 
the Avesta. @ warrior. 
1. * Spoay (arshti). 
2. Sword (karéta), 
3. Mace or club (vaxra). 
> 4 Bow (thanvar). 
5, Quiver with a belt and thirty iron-pointed arrows 
(Zainish mat akana mat thrisis-ay6-aghrdish), 


. 
@ . 
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6, Sling with an arm-string with thirty sling stones 
(fradakbshana snavaré-bizura mat thrisins-fradakb- 
*  shainydish). 
Cuirass (zridha). 
Hauberk (letiris). 
9, (Mettalic) Veil? (paiti-dina). 

10, Onsque (Sira-vira, lit, 4 cover of the head). 

ll. Girdle or Belt (kamara, lit. that which was put on the 

waist). 

12. Leg-armour (rfina-pina, lit. thigh-protector). 

In this list of the weapons, the wasara® i.e, the gurs or 
eras stands as the third weapon, and occupies an important 
place. 

The above list of the weapons of a warrior is given ina 

‘The association chapter which treats of the stonement 
Lay idea with « of a particular kind of fault or sin. The 

= spirit of the chapter teaches, that a 
wrongful act, can, to a certain extent, be atoned by a righte- 
ous act or acts. Charity is one of these acts, Charity 
assumes different forms. One of the orms of charity is the 
presentation, to a poor professional man or to a tradesman, of 
the instraments and means to carry on # profession or trade., 
Military service is a kind of profession. A soldier is as 
useful for the good of the society asa priest, though the 
latter stands higher in position and usefulness. We mast bear 
in mind, that a soldier in those olden times was not one like a 
modern soldier. Itseems, that he had to find bis own 
weapons and accoutrements. So, it was an act of charity to 
help a poor warrior with the implements of bis profession. 
~T Profs, Darmesteter and Jackson, following the Pahlavi tendition, translate 
this word as“ tunic.” Bat ‘tanlc’ ie a garment, and go, a8 each? it cannot te 
{included im the list of weapocs. 1¢ appears from the Ghib-nimeh of 
Firdosst, that at times, combatants chose to conceal their faces from thelr 


setagoniste. Bo, the paitiddna (like the paitidéna or padin of the priests ) 
was a metallic plate or cover which concealed the face. 


* The Pahlavi rendering of this word fs _1{- Vide Spiegel's Pahlavi 
Vendldad, p. 171 1, 22. 
. 


es 


. 
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‘Thus the presentation or gift of weapons carried an idea of 
ua act of righteousnets or charity, when the gift or presenta- 
tion was made toa deserving poor pious warrior or soldier, 
who, liké the knight of the age of Chivalry, fought for the 
cause of truth, and to help the poor and the weak, and who 
thus shewed himself to be a member, as it were, of a charch 
militant. This view gives to the gurz or mace an idea of a 
religious weapon. It is for this reason, that we find it asa 
weapon in the hand of Mithra, the Yozata or Angel of Light 
and Trath.” It is for this reason, that a Zoroastrian invokes 
the gurs in the Khorshed Yasht. He says: “ Yazdi vazrem 
hanivikhtem kamérédhé paiti datvanim,” i.v., “I invoke 
{the assistance of) the mace which is aimed well on the heads 
of the demons.” 

We see in this passage, that a spiritual idea is associated 
with this physical weapon. ‘he gurz is held by Mitbra to be 
used against the daévas or demons, i. v., the wicked beings. 
In the Meher Yasht, we find the spiritual idea more clearly 
developed. There we read? “ mainyavacao vazonti mainyavagdo 
patenti kamiredh? puiti datvandm”, i. c., “Thay (the muces) pass 

through spiritual spheres (and) fall over the heads of the 
demons through spiritual spheres”. 

Khorshed is the Yazata presiding over Son. Mithra is the 
Yazata presidiog over Light and Truth or Justice. The Sun, 
shining during the day, destroys good many duéms. He 
destroys the germs of physical diseuses, He destroys many 
other .evils also. Where the (Khurshed) shines well and 
where Light (Mithra) predominates, there prevail plenty ond 
prosperity, trath and justice. So, Mithra the Yazata of 
Light is specially represented as carrying the gurs as a symbol 
for the distraction of all evils. So, does the initiate (Nivar) 

carry a gure while going to his Dar-i-Meher (the gate or the 
house of Mithra), the temple where his initiation takes place. 





Yt, VI, §, also Khorsbed Nyflsh 15. * Moher yasht 182, 
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It is only when it is used for the cause of the virtuous and 
the weak, eithor in the defensive or in the offensive (Yt, X 41) 
that ft has its officacy and is worthy of the praise of a true 
pious Zoroastrian. Whea used aguinst the pions, the holy 
and the virtuous, who are ondor the protection of the spiritual 
beings, it loses its aim and effect, however well-aimed its blow 
may be (Hormazd Yasht, 18; Farvardin Yasht, 72). 

The mace is also a weapon of the angel Sraosha, who is 
represented inthe Vendidiid,’ os uplifting* it for striking 
the Datva. 

As said above, we learn from old Parsee ase that there 
were two kinds of maces, The one had 
the form of a big knob, fall of points, at 
one end, The othor had the figure of the 
face of a cow. The Avesta generally speaks of the first kind. 
We read the following description in the Meher Yasht,? where 
Mithra is represented as having it suspended by the side of 


his chariot. que ay) -upone cepdeompy ede)» 6) gulp 
syib)as oppor» Del Cet woos eghung- bows 
yoow}»)as Lospven copays) bygerrs fey 


the mace, which is handsome, well-aiming, with one handred 
knobs, with hundred points, well-hitting, knocking down 
the heroes, formed of yellow iron (i.¢., brass), well-gilt 
with gold. 

Mithra is also represented as holding a similar knob-edged 
mace in his hand in another part of the Meher Yosht,* 

In the Pahlavi Minokherad we finds reference to the 

sho spiritual aide ot | *ititaal side of the uso of the differont 
(he ure of weapons in weapons of ancient Persia. ‘Therein we 
the Minokherad, read as follows :— P 


Two kinds of gers or 
macea, 





= oP 


“TVendiatd XVIII 30, 33, 36, 39, 42, 45, 48, 53, 56 
* Apa-yukhta. Vendidad XVIII, 30, 
+ ve, X, 199, Thid 96, 
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“The sage asked the spirit of wisdom thus: ‘How is it 
possible to make Aflharmazd, the archangels, and the fragrant, 
well-pleasing heaven more fully for oneself? And “how 
is it possible to make Aharman, the wicked, and the demons 
confounded, and to escape from hell, the depreciated and 
dark?’ 

“The spirit of wisdom answered thas: ‘To make 
Atharmazd, the lord, and the archangels, and the fragrant, 
well-pleasing heaven for oneself, and Aharman, the wicked, 
and the demons confounded, and to escape from hell, the 
dark and depreciated, are possible thus: that is when they 
make the spirit of wisdom a protection for the back, and wear 
the spirit of contentment on the body, like arms and 
armour and valour, and make the spirit of trath a sbield, the 
spirit of thankfulness a clab' (waar or gura), .. . .”* 

Here, we find the club or mace as a symbol for thankfalness 
or gratefalness, Professor Jackson, in his very interesting and 
worth-stadying monograph, entitled “ Herodotus VII, 61, or 
the Arms of the Ancient Persians illustrated from Irinian 
Sources”, very aptly compares this symbolical passage of 
the Minokherad with similar passages of Isaiah LIX, 17,* 
and Ephesians VI, 14—17. 





1 46 aglagwonus + ye (Dastar Dumb Peshotan Ganjana’s Text p. 64 
1.4, Chap, XEIIL, 9, The Pazand rendering is #Mfay dlegamge + bujsag. 


=yeou- Its Sanskrit rendering te Prarrggararitat Tegra‘ Erved- 
Tebmuras’s Text, p. 125,) 
* Obap, XLII, 1-9, & B, B. XXIV, pp. 89-34. 
inted from Classical Studies in honour of Henry Drisler, p. 106 
berpat om righteonsness ss o breast-plate, avd on belmet of 
salvation upon his head ; and be puton the garments of vengeance for 
clothing, am] was oled with zeal as a cloke, 


* “14. Stand therefore, having about with troth, end ba 
ron the brénst-plate of pices Sonn your feat shal ‘with the 
ropara! peace. ve all, taking the shield of faie! 
y aeeretth ye shail'be able 2 quench all the fesy deste of the wished. i 
Tne tate the helmet of salvation, and the sword of the opty which 
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Another word for a mace in the Avesta is gadb& (Yasht 
X, 101, 131; Yt. (X, 10), Gadbi-vara, i¢., a mace-bearer is 
the ‘epithet of the Irinian Keresdsp (Yt. XLII 61), jast as 
warae gadidhara, fe., a mace-holder is that of the Indian 
Visbau. 

From all these references in the Avesta, and from the episode 
of Zohak and Faridun in the Shih-Nameh, what wo gather for 
the symbolic siguification of the gw's in the Navar ceremony 
is this: Every man has to fight, as it were, a battle in this 
world, Itisa battle against evil, evil in himse}f and evil in 
others, evil of his own passions and evil emanating from 
others. The gurs or mace is « symbol, signifying that, he, 
who holds it, has to fight against evil, whenever and wherever 
it is found. Fighting in this way and gaining victory, ho 
has to establish authority, order, peace and harmony. Thus 
the gurz or mace is a symbol of aathority. 

Tt appears, that oven after the downfall of the ancient 

‘The gur: under the Persion Empire under the Sassanides, 
tule of | Mahomedan the gurz continued to be an implement 
inde, of war among the Mahomedan kings. 
With the invasion of the Mogul kings, it wus introduced into 
India, where it was more an emblem of authority than an 
instrament of war. The gurz-bardars (mace-bearers) were 
officials who carried royal messages. We find a reference to 
these in an account of the times of Aurangzeb. A number of 
these officers were sent by him to Daud-Khan who ruled as 
his deputy in Karnatic,' 

The chobddrs (5!0454) of our times are the successofs of the 
Gurz-bardérs of the Moguls. The word chub in Persian 
means wood.” It is the Sanskrit kshupa @jq) a* tree 
with small roots, a shrub.” It seemg that, when the mace 
ceased to be an instrament of war, and when it began to be 
used as an instrument of authority, it began to be made of 
wood instead of metal, 


ee 
2 Btorta do Mogor by Manuect, translated by W. Irviue, Vol, 1, p, 254, 


a8 
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We find that even in English courts and institutions now- 
a-days, the mace isa sign of authority 
rarte mace in Bralisth and dignity. The Court of Justieé has 
its mace and its chobdérs, The raling 
aathorites have similar things. The University has its own 
mace. The House of Commons bas its own mace which is 
placed, as a symbol of authority, on the table before the 
speaker when he personally presides at the sittings, but is 
placed under the table when the whole house sits into a 
Committee of when somebody else is presiding at the sitting. 
When Cromwell had an altercation with the Long Parliament, 
and when he wanted to dissolve it, he entered into the Parlia~ 
ment house with his three bundred soldiers and asked a soldier 
to seize the mace, which was the symbol of the authoritybof 
the great council, calling it a mere bauble. He said “What 
shall we do with this bauble? Here, take it away.”! 
As said above, the gurs is spoken of by Firdousi as gdv- 
paékar, g4v-sar, &c. Among the Parsees, 
iid re nen ot it is also spoken of ordivarily as “@de 
dai Gurz.” There is no word as 
« Giviini’ in Persian in the sense of cow-like. Bat there is a 
word Kaviyani (545%) iv, of Kaweh. Kaweh is the name 
of the blacksmith referred to in the above episode as the leader 
who raised a revolt against Zobik, 
Firdousi speaks of a banner as the Kavifini banner, He 
calls it KAviani darafsh (44,9 gib,%) 
ao be Kalini or Gav 6. the banner of Kiveh. The Pers- 
ian word darafsh is Avestaic drafsh 


(eed), Sanskrit *7, Fronch drapeau, i.c., banner. 


When Kaveh raised the standurd of revolt, he prepared 
bauner out of the piece of leather, which he placed over his 
feet as an apron, while working on iron. He put that piece of 





* Hume's History of England (1889), p. 450, 
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leather on ® spoar and raised it asa banner.’ ‘This banner 
is said to have then become the national banner of Inin and 
continued to be so up to the time of the fall of the SAssanian 
Enmpire at the hands of the Arabs, Each succeeding monarch 
renovated it and embellished it with new embroidery and 
fresh jewels, and it is said that it was worth millions when it 
fall into the hands of the Arabs. 

This banner is said to have borne oyer it the figure of a 
cow. We have no authentic statement for it. It seems that 
the original name of the banner, namely Kaviini (i.c., of 
Kaveh the blacksmith), was turned or corrupted into Giivyani 
{the letter ‘k’(.S) and g (.S) being well-nigh similarly 
written in Persian) and so, it was thought that, like the oqw- 
faced gurs or mace, the banner also carried the figure of a 
cow. Firdousi does not conucet it with the figare of a cow, as 
he does in the case of the gurz. 

1 produce before the Society, two banners, known as Givyani 

jundd (i.¢, the cow-faced banners), 1 

A géviani banner of give here, the photographs of the two 
me feo pee: banners. One carries the figure of the 
face of a cow over it, Ithas alsoa fire-vase over it, as an 
omblom of Zoroastrianism, The following figures give an 
idea of their size and of the different embloms on them, 
One bears over it the words “erzgzidl AdAl SY{lNU aa io, » 
the intercalary month is certain in the Zoroastrian religion,” 
Ihave given the size of tho different sides of the triangular 
forms of the banvers in the figores. I have marked over 
the figares nambersin English and have enumerated in a 
table, the different emblems marked on the banner in the 
places corresponding to the numbers. On one of the banners, 
(fig. 1), at 1, stands the above Gujarati inscription. At 2,3 
and 4 we find flowers, a fire-vase and a gurz. On the other 


Mes 85 elt Shee ole Ob OLE we oF 5! 
Fal ye M23 ablley aS a et oT 1k oly 
(fob, 1. pe 88.) 
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banner (fig. 2), on the places marked 1, 2,3, 4 and 5 we find 
acrown, agurs (mace), a kolah (a royal warrior’s cap), a sword, 
and a throne, respectively, 

1. senda aM su wa. 

2. Flowers. 

3. Fire-vase. 

4. Gara (mace). 


739 . Figare 1. 
2 in 


65 inches. 





1. Crown, 

2. Gurz (mace). 
3. Kolah (cap). 
4. Sword, 

5. Throne. 


24 inches, 





87 inches. 


These banners have, I am told, a very interesting history of 
their own: We know that the Kaviaini banner was carried by 
the ancient Iranians in their warfare with foreigners, but the 
Parseos of the end of the eighteenth and of the early part of 


va 
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the ninetesath century carried their gévydni banner in their 
warfare with their own co-religionists, It was a war of words, 
not pf weapons. 

In the early part of the eighteenth century the Parsees of 
India were divided into two factions, arising from what is 
known asthe Kabisha controversy.! That controversy led 
to a good deal of discord which culminated even in hand-to- 
hand fights, hore and there, The legend in one of the banners 
shows its connection with the Kabisha controversy. The 
banners are more than 100 years old. They have been kindly 
lent to me for the occasion by Mr. Pestonji Nuasserwanji 
Pavri of Bombay. 

r I think the Parsee Community should now havea museum 
of its own, where sach old relics can Se 

The want ofa Parsee gollected and taken care of. They are 
Moream is Pomby- scattered in tho hands of difforent fami- 
lies and they require to be collected in one place. Thero are s 
number of old documents relating to their old history in India 
which are likely to be lost ins short time, For example, the 
documents which I produced before our sister society, the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, whon [read my 
paper on“ The Parsoes at the Courtof Akbar and Dastur 
Meherji Rana,” andthe documents, signed by some of the 
Gaikwirs relating to the history of the Naosari Parscos, of 
which Ihave given fao-similos in my book entitled “ A Few 
Events in the Early History of the Parsees.” 

Perhaps a separate museum for such relics and documents 
may be considered very expensive. So,*a section or & room 
may be attached to an existing institation, I anggest that 
such a section may be attached to the Prince of Wales Museum 
that is to be started shortly in our city. , A rich Parsee gen- 
dleman cin offer a sum to Government to build or to reserve a 


separate room for the purpose. 6 
“TVide K.R, Caran Memoria! Volume, pp. 176-81, 
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THE KASHAS OF THE IRANIAN BARASH- 
NUM AND THE BOUNDARY LINES OF 
THE ROMAN LUSTRUM* 


Read on 20th June 1909. 
President—Mr. R. E. ENTHOYN, LC.S. 


Ta many Parsee rites and ceremonies, furrows or boundary 
lines have to be drawn. These furrows 


Wet iis Kia? or lines are called Karsha (-2y2)u) 


in the Avesta, Kash (4(y9) in Pahlavi and Kash (cA) in 


Persian. As they are popularly spoken of as kashas, we will 
use this word in this paper, The Avosta word Karsha is the 
same as Sanskrit Karshu (@¥). It comes from the Avesta 
root Karesh (Sanskrit mY, Persian wos3S ) to draw. 

(a) The principal ceremonies in which the kashas are drawn 

Tha Sain eas the purification ceremonies. The 
moles fein the principal purification ceremony is that 
Saas oe ese of the Barashnum. This form of parifi- 
“cation has taken its name from the word ‘ bareshnum’, which 
is the accusative singular of the word ‘bareshna’ which 
means ‘head’, In the description of this particalar kind of 
purification in the Vendidad (Chap. VIII, 40 ), it is enjoined 
that the parification of the differnt parts of the body must 
begin from the head ( bareshna). Hence the word has given 
its name to the ceremony. : 

- (b) The kasha or boundary lines are also drawn in the preli- 
minary ceramony for the disposal of the dead. I have thus 
referred to this cercmony in my paper before this Society 
entitled “The Faneral Ceremonies of the Parsees: Their 

Origin aiid Explianation,”* 
* Joarnal Vol, VIL, No. 7 pp, 520-80, 
2 PL 9; vide Journal of the Society, Vol: U, 0. 7, p. 411. 


- 
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After placing the body on the slabs of stone or on the 
grognd dug and prepared as above one of the two persons 
draws with a metallic bar or nail three “Kasha” or deep 
circles, This is intended to show that the ground within the 
circle is the ground temporurily set apart for the dead body and 
that nobody is to go to that part of the ground, lest he catch 
contagion.” 

Thus, the object of drawing the kashas in the purifica- 
tion ceremonies and in the fanoral 
ceremonies, is to draw, he it were, 
“ Boundary lines,” within which the 

impurities, contagion or infection may be confined, It is to 

secure purity, safety and health to others, outside the lines 
or circle. In cases of infected districts, we uow speak of 

“drawing the cordon.” In the Avesta language, that would 

be spoken of as “drawing the kasha,” 

(c) There are other sets of ceremonies or rites in which also 
‘kashas'aredrawn. They are generally 

wud ecelees kuown ander the technical name of 
eee EON pavis. The word pivi comes from the 
word pd, i.c., pare, The word ply is another form of bady 

(ba-dp or ba-Ab), é., with water. As water is the principal 

thing with which an impure thing is purified, the word piv is 

derived from Av, or Ap or ab, iv. water. So, the word pavi, 
which comes from the word pdv, means a boundary line 
which confines pure things within a limit and marks them off 
from inpure things. So, the word pdvi, which is another form 
of kasha, and which also is a boundary line, has a signification, 
which, though s:milar, is reverse of that implied in tha word 

‘Jusha’ of the parificatory und funeral coremonits, By the 
+ word pai, is meant a boundary line which contines and pre- 

sorves the purity of sacred things euclosed within it and which, 

keeps away from it the imparities that are outside it. 
‘These boundary lines (pdvis) of the third kind are drawn 
for the performanco of liturgical ceremonies like the Yagna, 


‘The object for which 
‘the kasbas are drawn, 


at 
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the Visparad, the Vendidad and the B4j. In the Fire-temples 
where these ceremonies are performed, these pavie are perma- 
nently drawn by grooves in the stone work of the floor. In 
places other than the temples, which are temporarily prepared 
or set apart for the performance of these ceremonies, the pévis 
are either dug in the ground or are prepared by spreading a 
quantity of sand over the place and drawing a furrow into it. 

These kashas or pdwie of the Parsees are similar to the 

5 boundary lines of some of the ceremo- 

ot et eoaminty linet nies of the ancient Romans, These 

boundary lines of the Romans resemble 

more the pdvis of the -Irtnians than their kashas. They are 

intended to keep off impurities or evils from the place or 
places enclosed within the boundary lines. 

The paper on “Lustratio” by Mr. W. W. Fowler in the 
book entitled ‘Anthropology and the Classics,” edited by 
Mr. R, RB. Marett, which has suggested to me the subject of 
my paper, gives usa good idea of ee Roman kasias or 
boundary lines, 

The Lustratio (purification) of the Romans resembles, to 


* aed Iustratie %9me extent, the Barashnum of the Iri- 
alte Irinian Jeresk- nians. Both are purificatory ceremonies, 
—_ Bat, while the Iranians had confined 


their Barashnum to the purification of man, the Romans had 
extendend their ‘lustratio’ to the purification of animals and 
even of cities and places. Among the Romans, processions, 
or “sléw-ordered movements in processions so characteristic 
of the old Roman character,” came to be associated with 
purifigations. The processions, which are “characteristic stil] 
of the grandeur and discipline of the Roman Uhurch in Italy,” _ 
are, as it were, an heritage from ancient Romo. 





—_—_— 
1 Vide “ Le Zend Avesta” par Darmesteter Vo). I, Introdection p, LYIL1, 
Plate 1, for thesc Sfrir in the Pire temple of the Seth Jejeebboy Dadabhoy 
Parsee Fire-temple at Colaba. 
2 Anthropology and the Classics, by Mr. Marett,{p, 163. * 
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Among the Parsees, the practice of the Barashnam purifioa~ 
tion, arose from the idea of removing physical impurities, 
caught, or belioved as likely to have been caught, by coming 
into contact with dead bodies or with other decomposing 
matter, So, among the Romans also, the original idea of 
lustratio or purification arose from the idea of the removal 
of impurity, caught by “some mysterious minsmatic con- 
tamination." ! 

The words februim, februaire are Latin words older than 

lustraro or lustratio, From them comes 
Irian mere be the word February, which was the 
praseen month of purification among the ancient 
Romans. Februum was the material or object which was used 
by the Romans on particular occasions for purification. 
“ Water, fire, sulphur, laurel, wool, pine-twigs and cake made 
of certain ‘holy’ ingredients, and at the Laperealia, strips of 
the skin ofa victim” formed such purificatory materials 
among the Romans. 

Among the Iranians, water, gadmes (cow’a urine), fire or 
rather its product, ashes, and pomegranate twigs (urvarim) 
formed the principal purificatory materials, The draona og 
the sacred cake was required by the privat who performed the 
purificatory ceremony. Thus, we find that among the puritica- 
tory materials of the two nations, water, fire and the sacred 
bread were common. 

From the fact, that fire and water are useful to give physical 
i _purification, they began to be uged lat- 
oe ae ee as on sgalels of paection, ith 
ae physical and mental or spiritaal. «Take 
for example, fire. The very root of the word is* pu, Avesta 


pu (0g), Sanskrit g to purify. Latin pa-nire, French pu-nir 


and English words, like purity, punishment, penalty, and 
purge, come from the same root ‘pu’, i.o,, to purify. Air was 
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purified, whenever and wherever fire was burning. Thus, 
fire, the physical purifier, became a symbol of purification. 
The symbolism was then extended to its product, ashes, 
also among the Irinians. 

The very word ‘lustratio’ or ‘lustram’ bas some indirect 
connection with fire. It is derived from “ locere, to shine.” 
That, on which the light of sun, fire, etc., falls, is purified. 
So, it is natural, that fire should play a prominent part in the 
“Justram™ of the Romans. 

According to Mr, Fowler, the abovenamed terms “ februum 
and februare belong to an age, when material contamination 
¢.g., from a corpse or from blood—in other words, from things 
* taboo ’"—could be got rid of by magical means, lustrare and 
lustratio to an age when the thing to be driven and kept 
away is spiritual mischief.” * 

Mr, Fowler draws a line, inthe case of the Romans, “ between 
; a magical period and a religious period,”* 

Payscal porifeation. 4 inclined to draw a similar line in 
the case of the Irinian purification, and I would distinguish 
the period, not as magical and religious, but as physical and 
ppiritnal (tani va ravdni), It appears that, at first, the puri- 
fication was meant as a remedy for physical impurities, such 
as those likely to be caught from contagion or infection from 
diceased or dead persons, One must remember here what 
Professor Darmesteter says of the Fonera! Cercmonies of the 
Parsees, in the description of which, he makes a great use of 
a paper on the Faueral Ceremonies read by me before our 
Society: He says:— 

“Qn verra qu’elles (les cérémonies funéraires) se résument 
con deax facts,—deux mots d’hygiéniste: isoler le centre 
@infection, détrnire de centre. Ce qui distingue la conception 
Zoroastrigune de la conception enropéenne, c'est que nous ne 
‘nous ocenpons d’isoler et de détraire !"élément mort qu’en cas 
ee 

2 Ibid, p. 171. 
2 Dig. as 
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de maladie dite infectiense: dans le Zoroastrisme Ia mort est 
toujours infectieuse et contagiense.”* 

Of the object of Zoroastrian purification, Professor Dar- 
mesteter says: ‘ La purification a pour objet do chasser cette 
contagion qui passe da mort an vivant, du vivant au vivant, 
ot la théorie de l'impureté ot de la purification se réduirait en 
fait 4 unc théorie de Vhygiéno, n’était que cette contagion 
est congue comme l’cenvre d’étres surnaturels, que nos micro- 
bes sont érigés en Dadvas,” * 

Shearing off the superfluitics, tho Avesta teaching of 
purification comes to the axiom of “ Cleanliness is Godliness,” 
Professor Darmestotor says on this point “ L/axiome Cleanli- 
nezs ig nozt to Godliness serait touta fait Zoroustrien, avec 
cette différonce que dans le Zoroastrisme Cleanliness eat whe 
forme méme de Godliness."* * 

From all theso points, wo soe that the original idea of 

purification in Zoroastrianism was 
potntine, Siguiicatlon of that of purification from physical 
impurities. But, latterly, a spiritual 
sigoiffeation began to bo added. Physical purity was consi- 
dered to be an omblem of montal and spiritual purity. Evon 
when there was no chance of physical contagion or infoctiony 
_ and so, even when thore was no necessity of a physical puri- 
fication, the rites and ecremonies of purification were gone into 
for montal or spiritual purification, A Zoroastrian, nowadays, 
when he goes through the purification of ndn (Sanskrit 
andn, literally a bath), says that he goes through it for his 
pabi-i-tanva, yaordathrya-i-ravdnrd, i.e. for the purity of his 
body and for the parification of his soul, 

Mr. Fowler, in the passage quoted above, speaks of things 

46 taboo” from * taboo’ among the Romans, such as a 
wah Pays purification corpse or blood and says that material 
contamination from them was got rid 


—— 
2 “ Le Zend Aveste" par Darmestoter, Vol, 1. Introduction, p, XI, 
» Dbid, pp X—XI. * Ibid, p. X. 
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of by, what he calls, magical means or purification, Among 
the Parsees, the things or sources ‘ taboo,” which give 
material contamination and which require purification, aro 
the following :— 
1. Alldead matter, especially the corpse of a man or 
dog, and things or persons that come into contact 
with these, 


2. Women in their menses. 
8. Women in child-birth. 
Among the Romans and the Irinians, we find the following 
cases of ‘ taoo’ aud purifications common to both. 

1. The Flamen Dialis, a priest of Jupiter, “an official of 
a highly organized religious system,” was “afflicted 
with an extraordinary nomber of Taboos.” 

A Parsee priest who officiates within the iuner circle of 
the fire-temple is similarly afflicted by” various 
taboos. 

2, Among both the nations, the women in child-birth 
required purification, The same was also the case 
with the newborn child. 

3, After a funeral, the whole family was required te go 

- throngh an ordinary parification. 

There js one particular and principal difference be- 
Privelpal diference tween februare and Iustrare, the Roman 
betwen Eanan aul processes of purification, and the 
Le ‘ Berashnom and the Nén, the Iranian 
processes of purification. Among the Irinians, the purifica- 
tion was an individual matter. Not so among the Romans. 

Among the Irfnians, it were individual men who had come 

into contact with impurities that went through the parifica- 

tion." We do not find the whole community or village or city 
going through a pu “fication process, in a body or a group. 

‘This wholesale process of a whole city being purified, brought 

‘with it the process of processions and processional rites 


s ‘Anthropology and the Claseles, by Mr, Marett, p. 272. 


© 
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among the Romans, the like of which we do not sce among 
the Iranians, 
Mf. Fowler thas explains the Roman process, “In order to 
Romyn processions ax UOderatand clearly how this necessity 
anise See Yao of getting rid of hostile spirits came 
to suggest those solemn processional 
rites which wo associate with the word lustrativ, we must fully 
appreciate the fact that the earliest settlers in Italy who had 
any knowledge of agriculture found ita country of forest-clad 
hills; the river valleys were marshy and unhealthy, and the 
earliest settlements were in cleavings made in the wood-land. 
. « Tho first thing, then, to be done was to make a clearing, 
and this wasa most perilous task, for when you cut down 
trees and dig up the soil, how were you to tell what unknown 
spirits you might be disturbing aud aggravating? They 
might be in the trees and the plants, they might be in the 
animals whose homes were in the trees and the ground, the 
rocks and the springs - .... - And when your clear- 
ing was complete, and you had settled down with your own 
household spirits . . . there was yet snother difficulty 
of the grestest importance, vis. to keep those wild ones still 
welling in the wood-land around you from enoroaching on” 
your olosring or annoying you in your dwelling . . . . 
‘The permanent difficulty was to mark off your cultivated Inud 
from the forest and its dangerous spiritual population, in 
some way by which the latter might be prevented from 
making itself unpleasant. You must draw a definite line 
between good spirits and bad, betwoen white spirits and black. 


Here it is that we find the origin of a practice which lasted . 


all through Roman history, passed on into tho situal of the 

Church, and still survives, as at Oxford on Ascension Day, 

in the beating of parish bounds, The boundar; of the 

caltivated land was marked out in some material way, perhaps 

by stones placed at intervals, like the cippi of the old Roman 

pomerium, from, the wood-land lying around it; = this 
. ba 


oa 
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boundary-line was made sacred by the passage round it 
(lustratio) at some fixed time of the year—in May asa rule, 
when the crops were ripening and especially liable to be 
attacked by hostile influences—of a procession occupied with 
sacrifice and prayer. ”* 

‘The boundary-tines in the above Roinan process of mark- 

proces of the ing ont the lines, within which evil 
extol ot tno idea of influences cannot work,—a process 
Poe: which led to the extension of the 
process of “‘dustratio” to other spheres—resemble the Kashas 
in the Ininian parification of the Barashnum. 

As Mr. Fowler says: “This religious process, the 
fenoing out of hostile spirits by a boundary-line, and the 
discovery of the proper formulm for preserving it and all 
within it, may and indeed must have been the work of 
ages, But once discovered, the principle of it could be 
applied toany land or other property of man, and also to 
man himself. ””’* 

What Mr. Fowler means to say is this: The process of 
drawing out the boundary-lines round a city or a village, 
to keep off evil influences from the city or village, was 
extended to farms, to the property of man and then to man 
himself. In fact, what he means to say is that, at first, tho 
process of lustral purification applied to large acres of land, 
then to farms, then to individual man, I think itis more 
probable that the process was tho reverse. The original idea 
was that of purifying a man individually from foreign impuro 
infloonces, physical and spiritual. That idea was latterly 
extended to largor spheres, to land and to farms, villages, aad 
cities, AmOng the Iranians, it began with man and remained 
confined to man and his personal belongings. 

‘The lustral rites of the Romans gradually spread and “we 
Know that there was at Rome a lustral rite called Amburbium, 

s Abid p, 183, 
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which probably took place at the beginning of the month of 
purification (February), 

Mr. Fowler, on the authority of Livy, describes a Macodonian 
method of the lustral process for purifying an army. The 
method was “‘to march the whole host in spring before » 
campaign between the severed limbs of a dog.”! “This 
reminds us of the use of a dog in the Ininian purification rite 
of the Barashnum. 

‘The event of a whole army passing through the pnrificatory 

How the procem ot process of the lustram wag taken ad- 
Pet bose“ andis Vantage of for holding a grand review 
“ Congas, "* of troops. Hence the word lustration 
came to mean ‘a reviow of troops,” 

Similarly, the event ofa whole city “passing through the 
purificatory process of the lastram was taken advantage of for 
holding a gonoral census of the population. Henos the quin- 
quennial periods of tho Roman lastrum were the periods for 
taking the public census. 

In this connection, one must note, that a similar case oxist- 
ed among the Acbrews. Just as the Romans took adyan- 
tage of their quinquennial period of ‘lastration’ or general 
purification and took the census of their population at their’ 
Campus Martius, so among the Hebrew also, their purifica- 
tory ceremonies had some relation with their census. In 
fact, ‘Numbers,’ the very name of the Old Testament book, 
which refers to the purificatory ceremonies above referred to, 
shows, that it was so called, because the people were numbered. 


1 Thids p. 108, ie 
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TWO IRANIAN INCANTATIONS FOR 
.  BURYING HAIR AND NAILS.* 


Read on 29th September 1909. 
President—Mr. James MACDONALD. 


Mr. B:.Qampbell Thompson’s recent book, entitled “ Semitic 
Magic. Its Origin and Development,” has suggested to mo 
the subject of this paper. While speaking of exorcism, the 
author says :— 

‘In all magio, three things are necessary for the porfect 
exorcism. First, the Word of Power, by which the sorcerer 
invokes divine or supernatural aid to influence the object of 
his nndertaking. Secondly, tho knowledge of the name or 
description of the person or demon he is working his chnrm 
against, with somothing more tangible, bo it nail-parings or 
hair, in the haman case, Thirdly, some drug, to which was 
originally ascribed a powor vouchsated by the gods for the 
welfare of mankind, or some charm or amulet, or, in the 
“broadest sense, something material, even a wax figure or 
‘atonoment’ sacrifice, to aid the physician in his final effort. 
Almost all incantations can be split up into: three main 
divisions, each with its origin in these three desideratives, 

“The Word of Power consists, in its simplest form, of the 
name of some divine being orthing, called in to help the magi- 
cian with superhuman aid. In the New Testament, its use is 
obvious. ‘Master, we saw one casting ont devils in thy 
namé,’ exagtly expresses the beliefs of alltime . . . 

A Christian monk,Rabban Hormizd the Porsian, banned ‘the 
devils of the impuro Ignatius’ with the words ‘By Jesus 
Christ I bind you, O ye trembling horde’, . . . . . 
* Journal, Vol. VIII, No, 8, pp, 557-72. 
* Semitic Magic, by R, C. Thompsoa, Introductlon, pp, xivi-xlvit. 
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The second component of tho perfect charm was that the 
magician should know something, even if only the namo, of 
the person or demon whom he hoped to bring into subjection, 
The origin of this would appear to have arisen in the beliefs 
about hair, rags, or uail-parings, which are collected and 
wrought into the charm as the conneoting links between it 
and the victim, If these are wanting, then the name alone 
will be enough, for want of anything better; in the oase of a 
demon, it is obviously the only emanation that the sorcerer 
can obtain of him, and hence to learn the name same to be 
regarded as the equivalent of obtaining something more 
tangible. This is the ronson for the long catalogues of devils 
that the Babylonian wizard repeats in the hope that he may 
hit on the correct diagnosis of the disease demon, who wil 
straightway come forth when he perceives that his vame is 
known”*, . 

© The third and last part of the spell, - + + « © iethe 
ceremony with water, drugs, amulets, wax figures, otc. The 
simplest form that this can take is pure water with which the 
demonine is washed, plainly with the principle of cleansing 
lying underneath it.” 

Then speaking of sympathetic magic, the author adds? 
Mach of the magician’s art consisted in his ability to transfer 
a spiritual power from its abode iato some object under his 
control. In other words, he employed a form of that peculiar 
wizardry which is known as sympathetic magic. This force 
- is a species of sorcery which shows itself in its 
ales form in the use of small figares of wax ot other 
plastic materials fashioned with incantations in the likeness of 
some enemy, and then pierced with nails and pins, or melted 
bofore the fire, that their human conaterpart may by these 
means be made to suffer all kinds of torment. This is the 
more intelligiblo when, by the recognized rules of magic, it 
is considered more effective to obtain some portion of the 

© Thid. pp. bt, 2 Did. pli, 
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victim’s nails or hair, or earth from his footsteps, or even his 
name, as an additional connection whereby the wax figure may 
be brought into still closer affinity with its prototype.”** 

This belief, viz., that a magician or an eyvil-doer tries 
his magic or his evil machinations through one's hair 
or nails, seems to be common among many other nations 
besides the Semitic nations, referred to by Mr. ‘Thompson, 
This belief, among other reasons, seems to be the origin of 
the custom of burying hair and nail-paring observed by some 
people. 

We find in the Vendidid of the Parsees an injunction to 
bury the hair and the nails, and not to leave them exposod. 
‘Tho cause assigned there is different. But it appears, that 
even in Iriin, latterly the hair and nail have been considered 
to be the instraments of the magic of a magician, This 
injunction bas led to the formation of two separate nirangs or 
incantations in luter times. We are not sare, whether tho 
Vendiddd injunction began with the idea of saving the original 
owner of the hair and nails from the clatches of the magician. 
What wo find there, is a belief that the hair and nails, if 
Jeft unburied, bring harm and fujary to mankind, and give 
additional power and strength to the Dadyas or demons to do 
harm to mankind, 

I give below the two nirangs, as given in an old manuscript 
of Diirib Hormuzdyir’s Reviyet in the Library of the Bombay 
University, correcting the incorrect orthography of the Avesta 
quotation here and there from the text of Westergeard. 

In the Persian Reviyets,? we find two nirangs (incanta- 
tions), with directions as to how a Zoroastrian was to dispose 
of his-superfluous hair and nails. They are given under the 
heading wi ot Aid and whi oS Sia iv, 
incantations for taking care of, or for being cautions about 

1 Dbid, pp. 142-143, 

* Vide the Manuscript of Dirib Hormuadyar's Revdyet at the Bombay 
Univorsity Liteary, Vol. 1, fotio 167, 
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hair and nails. These nirangs are also given in some of 
the Avesta books in Gujarati characters under the headings 
AAA Weal AR fin aM WReaet iv, the 
nirang to take care of the hair and the niraag to take care 
of the nails, 


Et glee yee} 72 1) wii? Spe G5) 0) 
(vats LAS oF Um 25 


cee -gnghag rush wd byhiody 
aopsnse)) ath iT sie yuploysd _y goth 
Suge youmedue qousryee guumyabs)ss yon 
ey gover) yyw aabaly sealed qoosldys 
il y& oe styty ar! Uh! capbede tngeb of) wigh 
rt OA saxty ar! Gal Se ES Boe its wortl AS me 
Hl et OES AT 5 wal wy! egae Seal SIF Fyre; | 
pel), ese Seed nw “ wNLS al be 
IEE cys wold garest SEs HIME ery gerydul 
3 axe) pr vey dye aybsle otf ely 
SUCRE 2 dss)ouly gue: sedapy a) HAE 
ee 2 8 yoUEryoe youmpgbs)» aganje) Sur 0) 
oso po G tyayos) augers 6 gurl, 


— 
1 Binee thie paper was wWrittcn, this siraxg bas been aad & ee: 
“Pasand Texts * by plead Kersaspji Antia (p. 116), 
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The direction for the first nirang, viz., that for the hair, runs 
as follows iu the Gajarati Avesta books. 


AAR mim wa ~ E AENMA oun WIA “ell 
Ae (3) mga (3) vedi sea A Wa a ona 
BA weiter ARE YM Wan WH A cha wd 
ie., 0 holo (in the ground) must bedug four fingers deep. The 
rest must be (proportiouately) broad. Three lines must be 
drawn round it reciting three Abunavars, The hair may then 
be put in the middle of the hole. Then the Sarosh-baj myst 
be recited up to the word Ashabé. Then the following words 
which form the nirang must be recited: 


“Atakbyii ashd Mazdio orvario vakbshat.”' Thon tho 
direction says, that the recital of the Sarosh-b4j muy be 
finished. 

Fimilar directious are given for the nails but the nirang or 
incantation in this case ix different. 

These uirangs are based upon the 17th chapter of thé 
Vendidid, which speaks of tho disposal of hairand nail-parings. 
Jt directs that tho superfluous hair, which a mun removes 
from his body, and the nails, which he pares off, must not bo 
thrown haphazard, bat must be carefully buried, If one does 
not attend tu this injuuction, he invokes “ the death caused by 


the Dadva (demon) throagh virulent plague.” =ogrebe ) . 
(wewsne Rebs yy - - 9 ajlune 


A disregard for this injunction Causes the spread of the power 
of the demous, inasmuch ax it loads to the spread, in ‘his world, 
— ° Vide (fea tor ttanslation. 

. 7 Veddidad XVI, 2. 
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of noxious creatares (Khrojytras) of the type: of the lice 


a 
(82). . 

To avoid this calamity, it is enjoined that the hair aud the 
nails must be buried in the ground, a little away from the 
habitations of men,—ten steps away from pions men, twenty 
stops from fire, thirty steps from water, and fifty from the 
Barsam used in liturgical services. 

Tn the case of hair, if the ground is hard, ono must dig a 
hole half a of the hand (lishti) deop, but if itis soft, 
ono span. barn case of nails, one mast dig a hole of the 
depth of the top-joint of a finger, Having dug these holes, one 
mast put the hair or the nails in three respective boles or pits, 
Wiile doing so, iu the case of the hair, one must recite the words 
“ At akbyfi ashi Mazdio urvario vakhshat’” i., “Mazda made 
the vegetation grow through Asha for it (i., the cattle)” In 
the case of nails, one must recite the words: “Ashi Volt 
manunghi ydsruyé part magaiad”? iv. With Asha ond 
Vohu-man6, who are to be praised before the greatest,”* 

Having thne buried the uails, onc has to recite again a short 
formula, “Paiti t@ marfga . . . . * which is ronderod, 
thus:— 

“fo thee, O Bird Asho-zusta," I show those nails: 

“ These unils I dovute to thec. 

«May these nails, O Bird Asho-sasta, be thy lanvos, swords, 
bows, thine arrows the swift Sying, thy sling-stunes which are 
to be ewployed uguinst the Mazauian Daévas,"? 

} Thisdnoient Mex of the connection of virale Plaga with tho sprou 
of nuxious creatures of tho type of the loo; ror ws 4 the modern telion 
of the consection of plagou wiib flecs, Havo balr aul uall-parings, ox 
filth, weg cor ion with plague ! 

* Thieia a quotation from Yagua XLVII, 6, 

27a XXXULi | * : 

* Spiggol% Aveuta, trauslatal by Ieock, Vol, IL, 02, be 

2 VendididhX Vit Y, 
fos ward Asho-aushtt liternlly moans The felowl of parity,” “ loving 
" Spirgel’s Avesta, trnuslated by Bioeck I, js 125, 
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It is farther said, that if the nails are not thas disposed of 
and dedicated to the Bird Asho-znsta, instead of serving mon 
as tneans or instraments to bo used against the Miizanian 
Dadvas (i.0., the Dadvas of the country of Mazendrin), they 
would be used by the Daévas against men. It is further 
enjoined. tbat after thus burying the hair and the nails} one 
has to draw round the hole, three or six or nine kashas,' 
(tines of demarcation or limit ) reciting three or six or nino 
Abunavar formule, 

We thas find from the above desoription of the Vendidad, 
that'hair and nails were directed to be buried with the recital 
of particular nirangs, with a view to avuid some mischief in the 
futare. When they werecarelessly thrown round abont, it was 
helieved that, that wonld lead tothe growth and increase of 
noxious creatures like the lice which destroyed corn and clothes, 
If properly disposed of, as directed, they served as weapons or 
instruments in the hands of men for the destruction of the 
demons or evil powers, If not, they served as instruments or 
weapons in the hands of the evil powers to work destruction 
among mankind. Due attention to the directions for the 
disposal of the hair and the nails led to good for mankind in 
general, and carelessness inthe matter led to harm. The good 
or harm was general and not individual, 

‘The injunctions, thoagh more honoured in the breach than 
in their observance by the modern Parsees, are still followed 
by some of the priests, especially those who obserre the 
Barashnum, und perform, what are called, the inner liturgical 
ceremonies, i.c., the liturgical ceremonies within the temples, 
Their strict observance now, in acity like Bombay, is not 
possible, because, if one were to dig the ground in froyt of his 
house or temple, he would be subject to munictpal fines, eto. 
Bat, in case of fire-temples, which have a compound of their 





» Fide my paper on “Tho Kashas of the Iranian Barashaam and*the 
Lonndary Imes of the Roman Lustram," in the Journal of the Anthropological 
Society of Bombay, Vol. VIII, No, 7, pp. 620-580, Vide supra, pp. 30-3, 

* . 
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own, or which have some similar convenience, the practice is 
atill followed. It is followed to a greater extent Ly tho pricsts 
of a place like Naosari, which is the head quarters of the 
priesthood. In the case of nails, it is more generally followed 
than in the case of hair. The knife,‘ with which they pare the 
nails, serves as an instrament to draw the hashas or the demar- 
cating lines round the hole in which the nails ave buried. 

The Pablavi Shiyast JA Shiiyust also refers to the above 
injunction of the Vondidid. It says, “They should not leave 
nail-paring unprayed for (and@feudak), for, if it be not preyed 
over (afsdrd), it turns into the arms and equipments of the 
Mazanifin demous,”? 

Now what is the abovementioned bird ‘ Ashé-zusta’? 
Literally, it means “ the friend of pnrity or piety” or “ loving 
parity.” According to the Sad-dar (chap, xiv), itis the owl 
which ia belioved to eat away the nails. 

Then, the question arises, why is this bird callod Ashé- 
ansta? Prof. Darmesteter thinks, that itis called the bird 
Ashé-zusta in the Vendidid, and the bird of Babman (Vohn- 
mana) in the Sad-dar, because the words Asha and Vohumana 
begin the formula of exorcism that is recited while burying 
the uails according to the direction of the Vendidid, I think 
it is perhaps so called, becauso tho bird is believed to eat off 
the nails which were considered as impure and as a source of 
filth and infection. 

Again, one moy ask, if the following tradition about the 
owl may not entitle this much-sbused und hated bird to be 
honoured with the epithet of “friend of piety or purity.” 
Ibis given in the Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic 
Sooiety of Bengal, Vol. III, No. 8, of 1907, pp. 178-174, 





2 This knife is called oA OSU uakhunchia, ie, “the parer of nails! 
in the above incantation, Vide supra p, 844, 1, 17, 
¢* Chap, XU, 6, ~, B, &, Vol. V, p, 942, Tho word audfenduk, translated 
ax “auprayed for,” by Dr, West, would be hetter translated hy “on whieh: 
wo {neantations are recited," 
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under the title of “THE BIRDS’ COMPLAINT BEFORE 
SOLOMON, being an extract witha translation from the 
Kitab wl-Jamharah filmet’l-Bazywah,” by  Lient-Colonel 
D. C. Phillott and Mr, R. PF, Azoo. 

“It is said that once, by the inspiration of the Almighty, the 
birds went to the Prophet of God, to Solomon the son of David 
(peace and blessings on both of them), and saluted him with 
all reverence and said: ‘Oh Prophet of God! we have come 
before thee, and stand here in thy presence that thou mayent 
regard os as thon regardest the rest of thy subjecks, and mete 
ont fall justice to us, commending us to each other's care, and 
directing that no bird, either in the heavens or on the earth 
shonld oppress another ; for we arc now complaining to thee 
about four species of birds, well-known to us all. The first’is 
the Hawk, who has succeeded in gaining the affection of man, 
and has risen in station to the highest degree, having no other 
foot-stool fur his feet than the band of kings, so that he now 
speaks not to ns from pride, nor answers us ont of hautear 
and grandeur. We entreat thee to ask him what the cause 
of this silence is: to what is it due? The second bird is 
that hated bird known to men by the name of Owl. He 
dwells secluded in ruins and avoids habitations, nor does hé 
repair to branched trees; and when wo ask him the reason for 
this he says no more to as than ‘ Yd hii yd Ii.’ We entrest 
thee to ask him what is the meaning of this expression, and to 
whom he alludes in these words. . . . . - > +! 

“Then Solomon was surprised at their language and 
pondered on their intelligence and their way of patting’things, 
and replied, ‘1 will see that you obtain your wishes in this, 
and I will put your questions to those against whgm yowt have 
lod, objection.’ . 

Ph geo the first, namely, the Hawk. . . - 

reese ae . Then Solomon &nmmoned 
the second, namely, the Owl, and said to him, ‘Oh odious 
bird! why dost thon seclude thyself in rnins, avoiding 
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habitations; and why hast thou forsaken the companionship of 
hirds oni branching trees f” 

‘The Owl said, ‘Oh Prophet of God | Ho that regards the 
world is seduced, and he that knows that he will be called to 
aeoount for his actions is sorrowful; so 1 busied myself with 
the “thought of the One I fear and the.One I dread; and 
T love no other friend but Him, and there is none in my heart 
except Him (Hi). So praise be to Him of whom it is said 
there is none but Him ( Ha)’ Then he added :— 

«© Repeating the name of the only God is food for the souls 
of those that are lost in His love. 

“Their bodies are emaciated through their fear of God, 
and through the melownee of their checks they have risen to 
High eminence." 

Prof. Darmesteter, hile speaking of the 17th chapter of 
the Vendidid on which I have based my paper, says that the 
ideas aboat hair and nails referred to in the Vendidid 
“are connected among certain people at certain times with 
resurrection. So, in Ireland, it is directed that the hair may 
be buried, not burned. The Christian martyrs were, owing 

to this idea, afraid of the punishment of being barat, ‘The 

“miracles of St, Mulalie were affected with this idea.” ‘Tho 
Roman flamines also buried their hair and nails under a fruit 
tree. Prof. Darmesteter thinks that among the Parsees, the 
idea of hygiene is the principal idea. Whatever is separated 
from the body is dead and is therefore subject to corraption 
and infection. Heaoe its isolation. Hv» says: 

“Dé culte des cheveux et des ongles qui fait Pobjet de ce 
Fargard, s'est, ches certains peuples et 4 une certain époque, 
com¥iné qyec les idées relatives a la rasurrection, Ha 
Irlande, il vst défendu de braler les cheveux, it faut les 
enteror, le possesseur lés retrouvera dla rasurrection, O’est 
aa mémo tdée qui fasait tant redouter anx martyrs le supplice 
du feu ot ramena tant de fois le miracle de sninte Eulalie, Les 
flamines devaient cuterrer sous un arbro fruitier leurs ongles 


. % 
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et lears choveux; dans ce cas-ld av moins la résurrection est 
hors de cavse. Le point de départ do oes précaations ost 
probablement -dans cette impression, si sonsible dans lo 
Parsisme, que tout, co qui est séparé du corps est mort et par 
suite est un sitge de corraption et Winfection. Des idées 
@hygiéue n'y étaient donc pas étrangtres.’?* : 

Though not the nails, the hair were connected with the idea 
of resurrection among the ancient Iriniavs also. That 
appears from the Bandchesh (XXX 6) where we read : 

“Pavan zak bangim min mind-i-jamik ast va, miu maya 
khun, min drvar mui, min atesh kbaya chigunshin pavan 
bundehosh padiraft khihad ” (Justi’s text, p. 72), 

I. ¢., at that time (of resurrection} willbe demanded bones 
from the spirit of the earth, blood from water, hair from tle 
plants, and life from fire, as they were accepted by them in the 
creation.”* 

Now, though we do not see directly in the Vendidid tho 
belief thut hair and nails are the instruments of « magician’s 
magic, we find that, latterly, that belief was prevalent in Irin, 
and it was this very chaptor of the Vendidéd that was reforred 
to by later writers as the authority for their statemonts. The 
14th chapter of the Sad-dar, a much later writing, refers to this, 
injunction and custom of burying the hair and the nails, It 
gives out in detail the diroctious referred to in the Vendidid, 
addiug something of its own to what is contained in the 
Vendidid which it follows in the main, For cxamplo, it udd 
the following further injunctions ond observations, 1. Au 
Ahuvavar should be recited while paring cach of the nails 
2. The observation of all the directions in the matter makes 
the observer happy in both the worlds. 3. If gue issuway 
from his cvuntry, «ad if he does not, know by heart the 
iucautation of the section (in the Vendidid) known ay that of 
“wuetité mérégn,” be must'at least recite the Abunavarg 
T Lo Zend Avesta pur Dirmesteter, 1 p, 236, tam 


* Vide my paper «mn Astodin (Journat of the Anthropological Sectuty, Vol, 
1, No. 7, p aa ca 
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4, The nails must be interred in barren or hilly ground 
which is least frequented by man and which is free from 
moisture. 5, The bird ‘Asba-gusta,’ referred to as anid 
above in the Vendidid, is here spoken of as one living upon 
the nails of man. Itis also known as ‘Koof? or ‘Bahman 
amorg.’ ‘The owl is the bird referred to, 6. Again, it is said 
that ifthe nuils are carclossly thrown away, and if one of 
thom falls in some eatables, it brings on sickness and disease 
(Fa,8 cgylett) 7% It refera specially to the belief that the 
nails and the hair servo as instrumentsin the bands of 
wizards. It says: “Itis altogether necessary that they do 
not lenye them unbroken, for they would come into use as 
weapons (Silith) of wizards. And they have also said that, 
‘Gf that fall in the midst of food, there is danger of 
pulmonary consumption.’” 

According to the Persian Zarthasht-niimch, the enemies 
of Zoroaster accused him of sorcery by secretly placing 
hair, nails, blood and such other impurities in his room,? and 
got him imprisoned for sorcery, They did vot like his new 
reformed religion. Sv, when he was preaching to king 
Vishtisp the tenets of his religion, they bribed his door- 
keeper, got tho key of his room from him, and secretly 
voucvaled in his bed hair, uails and such other impure things, 
They then accused him of practising mugice through these 
impurities. ‘The king sont his mon to lovk for them in 
Zoroaster’s room, and finding them in his room, found him 
guilty of practising magic and imprisoned him. 

1 may hore refer tv owe or Uo other customs in connection 
with hair as observed amoug the Parsevs. 

The, Pars priests ure enjoined by custom tv koop beards. 
They are usked not to yet their hair cut by barbers. They 


at 18 B, Ee Vol, XXIV,, p. a6 
F lfaye 93 BOUL Sot ydial ops cgay WAU whey 
(Livre de "Zorozstre publié ot tradait par P. Rosenberg, Porslan text, obap. 
43, p. 47, 4 916.) . 
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must cut their hair themselves or got that done by their co- 
religionists, The priests of the Kadmi sect of the Parsees 
are indifferent in observing this custom. I remember having 
read in a book that the late Dastur Moola Firoze, the learned 
and famous head priest of the Kadmi Parsees, - got his head 
shaved bya barber openly in the compound of his Bire- 
temple, and that while he was engaged in this operation, bis 
devotees, who visited the Templo at the time, placed his 
ashadad (money gifts) before him at n distance. Tie idea of 
not getting the. hair cut by an ordinary barber seems to have 
arisen from the fact, that these barbers, at times, carried 
skin-diseases from one person to another through their on- 
washed razors, ete, 

The custom that a priest should keep bis beard, and out the 
hair of his head but not shave it, has given rise to several 
special phrases in Gujarati which are common to the Parsces 
only and especially to the priests. For example, if one were 
to say, “ sqieuT HIY Risidl ayy,” Le., “such and such a person 
has got his head shaved,” meant, that he gave up the profession 
of priesthood. At one time in Naosari, the headquarters 
of the Parsee priesthood, barbers were not generally 
admitted in Parsee houses or even in the streets, So people 
had to go to adjoining villages to get their hair cut or shaved. 
‘Two of these villages are Manookpore and Takori. They are 
situated on the other side of the river Parna, on the left of 
the road leading to Surat from Naosari. So, if one were to 
say, “So and so had been to Manockpore Takori”, it meant 
that “he has got bis head shaved.” ‘ 

Hair being considered impure from the point of view 
of the Vendidad,a Parsee custom, not generealy objerved 
now, enjoined that one must batho" after shaving, and 
not only that, bat he must got all the clothes, which may 
bo on the body at the time, washed separately before 
being mixed with the ordinary clothes to be sent to the 
washermen. 


Yr . *z19 
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. Up toa few years ago, the hair-cutting of an infant or child 
was something like a special ovect in a family. In some cases, 
® mother, who often Jost her childrea in their infancy, took » 
vow, that she would not cat the hair of her children until at 
ucertain age. I remembor having heard that such and such 
a family went to Udward, the seat of their ancient sccred Fire 
in India, to get the hair of their child cut there. That was 
in consequence of a sucred vow. They got the hair cut, and 
the first thing done after that was that the child was taken to 
the Fire-temple to offer thanks to God for keeping it alive so 
long. This custom seems to have been taken up from the 
hair-cutting ceremony of the Hindus. 

We will note hore a few moro beliefs and customs in con- 
nection with hair and nails referred to by Mr. Thompson." 
.. The Syrian Arabs believed that one can get at another's 
soul through his hair. “The story of Samson guarding his 
strength in his hair seems to have something in keeping 
with this belief.” I think itis the samo belief of guarding 
one’s self which leads the clergy of almost all oriental nations 
to preserve their beards and to keep their hair. 
_ The Arabs bad a special ceremony known as tho ‘akikuh or 
tho hair-catting ceremony for a child, on which occasion they 
sacrificed a sheep, 

“To this day in Syria, women vow to give axon to God, 
who is regarded as a surt of Nazarite, and his hair is not cut 
until be comes of age.” 


+ Sewitie Magic by B.C. Thompron, 
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“THE RAT PROBLEM AND THE ANCIEN'TS"* 


Read—27th April 1910. 
President—R. K. DapAcHANs!, Esq, B.A., LL.B. 7 


An interesting book, entitled “The Rat Problem,” by Mr. 
W. R. Boelter, has suggested to me the subject of this paper. 
Mr, Boelter is, as he himself says, an “enthusiastic disciple’ 
of Mr. Zaschlag of Copenhagen, the author of a book, called 
“The Rat and Civilization,” who, after a persistent agitation, 
gota Danish Rat Law passed in Denmark for exterminating 
rats. The agitation of Mr. Boelter and Mr, A. E. Moore has 
led to the formation of a Society, called ‘The Incorporatéd 
Society for the Destraction of Vermin.” The word ‘vermin,’ 
in the name of the Society, is nsed in a very broad sense, and 
inclades many noxious crentares other than the rat. The 
wording of the Articles of the Memorandum of Association, 
describing the object of the Society, clearly indicates this. 
The object of the Society is “the Destruction of Noxious 
Vermin, including, in particular, without projudice to others 


included in the goneral term of Vermin, Rats, Mice, Sparrows,” 


Ticks, Fleas, Mosquitoes, and Flies, and any Parasites.” This 
Society is agitating for the passing of a Rat Law for England, 
and it is expected that a Bill will be shortly introdacted into 
Parliament. 

In his book, Mr. Boelter has produced a very strong case 
for the extermination of the rat. A short statement of what 
he says about the “ Natural History of the Rat” and the 
destraction caused by it will enable one to followthe gist of 
this paper. 

According to Mr. Boelter, the rat sah commonly known is 
the brown rat known as Mus norvegicus, once knowh as Mue 
denmanus, wad also kuown ag the Hanoverian rat. Tradition 


¢ Jou mal Vol, IX No. 2, pp, 66-77, 
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says, that this kind of rat went over to Hngland in the same 
ship which took the founder of the Hanoverian dynasty from 
Germany to England. Hence tho name Hanoverian. ‘This 
rat gnaws through all kinds of things, even through bricks, 
lead, zinc, and stone. Itjumps high and evou swims through 
long distances, Within 200 yoars, this species has spread 
throughout the whole of the world. It bas great fecundity. 
It bears, 4 or 5 times a year, from 4 to 10 young oues, which, 
again, in their turn, begin to bear at the age of six months, 
the time of gestation being about 20 days. One pair of rats of 
this kind can, at this rate, produce in a year, by a suocession 
of generations, about 880 rats. This brown: rat is said to 
have migrated from Asia into Hurope in the middle of the 
18th century. In its march and stay in Europe, it well nigh 
destroyed the species of the previous smaller and. less savage 
species of the black rat (Mus rattus), known as the old English 
rat. 

Some point to China, some to India, and others to Porsia, 
as the country of Asia from which the brown rat went. to 
Europe. = 

It is said, that in 1727 agreat famiae raged in India and 
‘severe earthquakes occurred in Persia and in the countries 
round about the Caspinn Soa. So, the brown rat was driven 
away by hnnger to the Vest, and it crossed the Volga near 
Astrakhan in large numbers, In 1781, it was carried into 
England in ships from Iudia, and from England it went into 
many other countries of the world which traded with it., 

The*black rat, which the brown rat, migrating from the 
East, is said to have well nigh destroyed in Europe and in 
Englend, ig itself said to be a native uf the Hast, and is said 
to hate migrated to the West probably from Persin in the 
twelfth century. It is believed Ly some to be a variety of Mus 

Alexandrinus and to have gone to Earope in more ancient 
times and to have worked destraction in the Greek plagne, 


+ The Rat Problem,” by W, B. Boelter, PR 88, 
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known as the “ Piague of Athons” and also as the “ Plague of 
Thueydides,” aud in the Justinian Plague, Thacydides was 
one’ of the few who had recovered from the Plague known by 
his name. % 

It is believed by some that the rats went to Europe in the 
company’ of the Huns.’ These Huns invaded from their home 
in Central Asia, Western Asia and Barope in quest of more 
food, in accordance with, what may be called, “the Bread and 
Butter Theory of Migration.’* 

As to whether tho rat is indigenous to Fuarope or a 
foreigner, Mr. Strong says as follows: 

“ At what period did the rat appear in Europe, or at least 
in the south-west part of Europe ? On the one hand, the testi- 
mony of some zoologists is express, that rats are indigenous to 
Enrope; others maintain, that both the species now known in 
Britain, the black rat and the common brown or Norwegian 
rat, which expelled its predecessor, are of quite late importa- 
tion, the blnck rat having found its way to Europe about the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, and the brown rat having 
made its appearance at Astrakhan atthe beginning of tho 
eighteenth centary, and in Hugland about the middle of the 
same century, But rats were found ata very enrly date, not 
merely in Europe, but in England in particolar.’”* * 

“But the testimony of language seems express, that the 
animal came from the East; the modern Groeks, for instance, 
call tho animal ‘torres, the animal which came from 
Pontus ........-...Ruts ave called in Icelandic, Welsh or foreign 


mice.” * 


—_——— 
1 (Tho Place of Animals is Human Thought,” by Countess Martinengo 


Cezaresco, p. 32, . 
2‘ The Pukoof Asia" by Ellawarth Hemtington (1907). Introdac~ 


tion, p. #. 

s Mr, H, A. Btrong’s article eftitled “ Some Notes on thp Cat aud the 
Eitand the Tetimoay of Language asto their carly History,” in the 
Academy (No, 1082) of 29th Jannyry, 1893, py 82. 

“ [bid p. 83, 
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Mr, Stokes suggests that the word Rotten Row, given to 
our streets, may be Rat Row, Some say, that it is “routine 
row” or rotten-row. ; 

We learn from the above short Natural History of the rat, 
given by Mr. Boelter, that the modern Brown rat and the old 
Black rat, which the Brown rat replaced, had both gone to the 
West from the East, and that Persia is thought to be the prob- 
able place whence it migrated. This suggests the question : 
‘What have the Avesta and the later Pahlavi and Persinn writ- 
ings of the Parsees, the descendants of the Persians, to say on 
the subject of the Rats and other similar reptiles included under 
the name of ‘ virmins,’ and on the subject of “the Rat pro- 
blem”, or, to speak more correctly, “the Virmin problem’? 

®irstly, we find that the ‘Noxious Vermin, including, iu 
particular, without prejudice to others included in the general 
term of Vermin, Rats, Mice, Sparrows, Ticks, Fleas, Mos- 
quitoes, and Flies, and any Parasites,” referred to in an 
Article of the Memorandum of Association {Article 3) of the 
above mentioned Society, is referred to under the general 
term of Khrafstras, or, to pronounce it in the more general 
way adopted by Inter writers, “ Kharfasturs.” 


Whe word “* Khrafetar® (Pah. Jena) Pers. i=t,4) 


comes from the root aslo or 2dshly Sans. sy to 


creep, and means crawling aaimals, So, all reptiles or croep- 
ing creatures that are noxions, aro incladed in the term 
Kharfastars, Ants that carry away grain (maoirim dind- 
karshem) are specially mentioned us Kharfastars (Vendidid 
XVI, }2), The lico (pl. of louse), “ which give rise to the 
disease phthisis, or lopsy disease, which is said to have 
occasioned death in some osses'”, and which is spoken of in 
the Vendidjid (XVI, 3) as eating wp cora and clothes are also 
specially mentioned as Kharfastars. 
* Vide the word “ Louse" In Webster's Dictionary, 


. a 
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As Prof. Durmesteter says, “ Animale are enlisted under 
tho standards of, either the ono spirit (Spouta-mainyu, i., 
the @ood Spirit), or the other (Angra-muinya, i., the Evil 
Spirit). In the eyes of the Parsis, they belong either to 
Ormazd (the Good Spirit ) or Abriman, according as thoy aro 
useful or artful to man.”"* Ag further pointed out by *Dar- 
mosteter, “ There is scarcely any religious custom that can be 
followed throngh so continuons a series of historical evidence : 
fifth century B.C. Herodotus I, 140; first century A, D,, Pla- 
tarch, De Isid XLVI; Quuest Conviv. LV 5, 2; sixth century, 
Agathins II, 24; seventeenth coutury, G, du Chinon.” 

‘The Parsi books speak of tho good or the meritoriousness 
of killing the khurfasters or the noxious creatures that do 
harm to the good creation. 

Herolotua refers to the Persian belief of meritoriousness in 
killing noxious reptiles like the mice, when he says: ‘* They 
(Persians) think they do a meritorious thing, when they kill 
ants, serpents, and other reptiles and birds. And with regard 
to this custom, let it remain as it existed from the first.”* 

The Droj-i-Nagu, io.,the Fiend cr the harming spirit of 
Corruption and Decomposition, which is believed to enter a 
body after death, is spoken of, as comingas a Kharfastar 
in the form of a fly ( Vendidid VII, 2-8, VILL, 16-18, 71; 
IX 25). “ 

In the Avesta (Yagna XVI, 8; LXVIII, 8), we read: “ We 
praise milk and nourishment, the flowing waters and the 
growing trees......to oppose the Musha and the Pairika...."’ 
‘Tho word Mush in this passage is variously translated by 
different translators. Dr. Mills, taking the word to be the 
same as Persian mush, Sans.musha mouse, suggests and asks, 
“Is it possible that » plague of mice is meant’? ‘The passago 
refers toa heavenly phenomenon of meteors or comets,and we 

1 §. B. BE. Vol. LV, let Editlon, Introduction, p, LXAXU-IT, 

* Pbid., p. LXXUE, note 3, 

* Herodotus, Be. 1, 140. Cury’s Tranelution (1889), p. 63, 
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know, that the appearance of a comet was, and is even uow, 
believed to predict the appearance of plague or famine'. So, 
it is possible, that here, the allasion may be to the plughe of 
rats, und to the belief, that such a plagae is put an end to by 
the advance of plentifalness of food and nourishment, 

‘The word mouse, whichis similar in almost ell Aryan 
langaages, is derived from an ancient root “mish, to steal.” 
We find that, in the Pahlavi Bundehosh (Chapter V), Mushpur 
which is similar to the above :mushpairika of the Avesta, is 
spoken of as-ctizl, i, v., thievish. 

The 43rd Chapter of the Sad-dar" specially treats of the 
subject of killing the &hurfagtars or noxious creatures. 
Thorein, five kinds of noxious creatures are enumerated. Of 
thibse, the fifth isthe mush (Ay<) i¢., mouse, Itis said there, 
that if one kills a mouse, his action is as meritorious as that of 
killing four lions, According to the Sad-dar Bundehesh, the 
meritoriousness of killing a mouse is worth 50 tandfurs> At 
first sight, this may scem to be a little exaggeration, But 
that is not so, when we think of the havoc worked by the 
domestic rat. A lion occasionally kills a man who goes into a 
forest, but a rat, by the plague or sickness which he spreads, 
kills dozens or perhaps hundreds. Again, as to the damage 


1 Vide my paper “ A Mahomedan View of Comets,’’ in “' Revue de Moade 
Musulman”, Vol. X, No, 1 (1910). 

* 8, B, &, Vol, XXIV, pp, 806-7, Vide the Gujarati Snd-dar-! Bebr-i Tavil 
by Dastur Jamnspjt Minocheherjee (1831), Chap, 47, pp, 244-46, Vide the 
Persian Bad-dar, Chap, XLUT pp, 89-84, nnd Persian Sad-dar Bundebosh 
(Obap, XXIID, p. 98, by Brvad Bomanji N, Dhabhar. 

Foil, ADS ad slee SS oy AS wldig 9S Aye oS sy 
‘(Persian Saddinr by Bevad Boranji N. Disbhar, p. 34, 1, 12.) 

4A ganifury54 fy, according to the Shiiyast Mk Shayast (Ohnp, 1. 
3.B,E,, Vol. V., p, 241), eqail to,300 airs, Every stir is equal to four dirhaiwe, 
So one tantifur oquals 1,900 dishams, (Gxd-dar XII, 9, 8. B. B,, Vol. XXIV., 
p 273), Evéry ditham (¢.) 0) comes to about two pence stirling (Steingnss) 
‘So, a tandfar comes to 2,100 pence, é¢,,abont £10, Go, 50 tandfurs come to 
£500, Thus, what the Sad-dar menns to say, is, that the meritoriousness of 
killing a mouse {s equal to that of ylving, as it were, £500 in charity, 

. ¢ 
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of 50 tanofars or £500, the life ofa man may be valued by 
thousands. Laying aside the question of the cost of life, Mr. 
Boefter, epeaking of the damage to property caused by a rat, 
says that “there are at least as many rats as there are human 
beings.” He further says, that there are about 4 croges of 
rats in England alone, and that the total damage caused by 
them in one year comes to about £15,000,000, é.¢., to about 
22 crores of rapees. When we bear this fact in mind, and 
also the fact that one pair of rats produces in the course of a 
year 880 rats, we are in a position to estimate theratatement of 
the Persian Sad-dar, at its proper value. 

The ancient Persians held an snimal, known as Udra, a 
kind of dog, to be very sacred. We rend as follows in the 
Vendidad : “He who kills a water dog brings about a drought 
that dries up pastures. Before that time, O Spitama Zerathus- 
tra}. sweetness and fatness would flow out from that land and 
from those fields, with healih and healing, with fullness and 
increase and growth, and a growing of corn and grass... 
Sweetness and fatness will never come back again to that land 
.. until the murderer of the water dog has been smitten 
th."? (Vendidad, Chap. XIII, 52-54.) 

This Udra, or sag-i-dbi (iz. water dog), as it is called in 
later books, was a pet or sacred animal with the ancient Per- 
sians, probably because it destroyed the rats or other ver- 
min which cavsed havoc among grain stores. In the fable of 
the Town and Country Mice referred to by Horace, the mouse 
is frightened away by dogs. 

‘This question of the estimation of the Udra by the ancient 
Zoroastrians reminds us of the estimation in which the ancient 
Egyptians held the eat. The Egyptians are ssid to be the 
first among the nations of antiquity whe domesticated the cat. 
The cat was a sacred animal in Egypt about 3,000 years ago, 
because it destroyed the rat ‘and protected the grain of “ths 
granary of the ancient world.” Temples were erected and 


18,B. E., Vel IV, p. 164. 
3 
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sacrifices and devotion offered in their honour. When a cat 
of the hoase died, the members of the family shaved their 
* eyebrows as a token of mourning, It was embalmed and 
preserved in tombs. ‘He who killed a cat was regarded as 
“a murderer and saffered the death penalty, Diodoras Sicalus 
says ‘Their lives and safeties were held more dearly than those 
of any other animal, whether biped or qasdraped’, 

“When Ptolemy was doing all he coald to conciliate the 
Roman power, 2 Roman accidentally killed.a rat, and the 
people rushedto his house; and neither the entreaties of the 
grandees, whom the king sent for the purpose, nor the terror 
of the Roman name, could protect him from punishment. ‘I 
do not relate this anecdote’, adds Diodoras, ‘on the authority 
of fother,’ for I was an eye-witness of it during my stay in 
Bgypt.”* 

What we see in the case of the udra of the Ininians and 

the cat of the Bgyptians, is an illustration of the fact, that 
in the case of many animals, their “very utility came to 
invest them with a special sanctity.” Dr, Norman MoLeod 
supports this view when he says, “I would give nothing for 

a man’s religion whose cat or dog was not the better for it,” 

" Over and above the usefulness of the cat for the work of 
killing the rats, “ other observers have claimed for the cat 
certain hygienic value.’ When patting them with gontle 
passes of our hands “we unooasciously derive in tara a car- 
rent of electricity”" “Its surcharge of electric fluid” says 
the Rev. J. G. Wood, “makes it a beneficial companion for 
persons Suffering from nervous complaints.” 

The fact, why cats and such other usefal animals were 
attached andededicated to tomples, aud why temples were even 
dedicated to them, can. be explained by the use of cats made 


.) The Rat Problem, by W. B. Boelter, pC 20, 

“a «Some Notes on the Ont and the Rat.” Academy of 23th January 1898, 
No, 1082, p. sl. 

“'s Evoning Standard, qaotod in the Times of India of Rath April 1898, 
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in ancient Egypt, “ It seems probable that they were attach - 
ed im numbers to particular temples, and confined’ in the 
Previnots of these.’ From these temples, they were taken 
in a body to hant, not only the rats, but also other noxious 
creatures that infested the country. Thas they came to be 
associated with temples. The association of monkey? with 
some temples in India may have a similar origin in the 
beginning. 

As Mr. Strong says, “It was the patient and gifted nation 
of the Nile valley... . that first tamed the cat,” by ‘steady 
perseverance, extending through countless generations: “* Ip 
was, therefore, “hardly strange that the Egyptians should 
deify an animal which mast have puzzled them so much to 
tame, snd, when tamed, served them so well.” . 

Among the ancient Greeks, the rat, like some other reptiles 
or animals, played some part in giving good or bad omens. 
Plutarch, in his Life of Marcellus, says that, “ because the 
squeaking ofa rat happened to be heard at the moment that 
Minucins the dictator appointed Caius Flaminins his general 
of horse, the people obliged them to quit their posts, and 
appointed othersin their stead.’ The Greeks employed, 
instead of the cat, an animal called ailuros for killing rats. 
In Egypt, the ichneumon was known as the destroyer of rats 
and mice. 

The cats being scarce in Hurope inthe Middle Ages, 
several countries had special laws for their protection, and 
those who injured or killed them were fined.” In 1284, in 
Hanielin in Hanover, a piper was engaged to freq by his 
music the town from the rat-plague. 

> “Home Notes on the Cat and the Rat,” by Mr, #. 4. Siyoeg (Academy, 

th seuvary 189%, p. $2). 

2 Reig, p. 8 Oe 

Pp &L 
: ti p. BL a 
° + Pee Taves, translated ty Joba and William Tanghene (1312) Va. 
+“ The hey Problem” by Boelter, p, 2. 
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‘Apollo was the plague-god of the ancient Grecks. “ Alt 
sudden deaths were believed to be the effect of the arrows of 
Apollo; and with them. he sent the plague into the camp 
of the Greeks.”* “‘ Pestilence and death by an unseen ‘cause: 
+ + + @ Were traced to him.”? As the plague and mouse god, 
he is “represented holding in one hand the bow, and"in the 

> other, the still more dangerous mouse. We ficd him as ‘plague- 
sender inthe first song of the Iliad,? where he smites the 
Greeks with this sicknoss as a punishment for Agamemnon’s. 
crime against the daughter of the priest Chryses. The mice 

_ were his messengers, and a number of white mice were fed on 
his altar.” 

It was believed in ancient Greece and Rome that “fields 
sown with seed can be protected from mice by scattering the 
ashes of cats upon them. 

According to the Old Testament (I Samuel), the Philistines 
wore, during a war with the Israelites, attacked by plagac. 
This was a plague of emerods,a kind of piles in their secret 
parts. Their priests being consulted, advised them to offer 
the trespass offering of “ five golden emeroris and five golden 
mice.”* These mice are spoken of there, as marring the 
lands 

“ Avicena recognised a connection between rat and plague 
daring the outbreak in Mesopotamia, and refers to the fact 

that, onthe approach of plague, mice and other animals 
which usually.live anderground, leave their holes and move 
about in g staggering mancer as if they were drunk.”® 

The folk-lore of some nations points to the rat, as the 
cause of the traditional hatred between the dog and the cat. 

“The hatred* betiveen eat and dog is an old legend in 

* Bmith’s Classical Dictionary (1872), p. 63, word Apollo, 

* Encyclopmaia Britannica, Vol, 1, p, 185. 

£* The Rat Problem,” by W. R. Boelter, p. 79, Iiitad, Bk, I, 

4 T Samuel VIL 6. 

* Ibid. 5. 

* “The But Problem” by Boelter, pp. 7980: : 
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Palestine. Once upon a time, when the world was yonng, to 
each ond every kind of animal a duty was assigned. The dog 
andthe cat were relieved from monial duty, because of the 
foithfulnoss of the one and the cleanliness of the other, anda 
written document was given them in attestation thereof, and 
the dog took charge of it. He buried it where he keft his 
stock of old bones, but this privilege of oxemption so roused 
the envy of the horse, ass, and ox that they bribed the rat to 
burrow undorground und destroy the charter. Since the loss 
of this document the dog has been liable, on account of bis 
carelessness, to be tied or chained up by bis master, and what 
is more, the cnt has never forgiven him.’* 

‘The traditional hatred between the cat and the rat plays its 
part in somo of the magical Hate-charms. In Hebrew magic, 
a quarrel between » mun and his wife was believed to be 
produced by the following charm :—The egg of « black hen 
was boiled in urine and one bulf of ir was given to a dog aud 
the other half toa cat, “with the charm ‘ As these hate one 
another, so may hatred fall between N, and N."* 

1 Gomitio Magic,” by &. C, Thompson, Introduction, py. xlv-ri. 

* Ibid. p, Ixv. 
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